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TtTBSDAT, TEBBtTAKT 11, 195S 

House op Reprebentativbb, 
Sbbcommittbe on Livestock and Feed Grains 

OP THE Committee on Agricultube, 

Washington, D. C. 
The sybcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a, m., in room 
1310, New House Office Bunding, Hon. D, R, Matthews presiding. 
Present: Representatives Matthews (presiding), Hill, Johnson. 
Also present: Representatives Cooley ana Mclntire; John 
Heimbui^r, counsel; Mabel C. Downey, clerk. 

Mr. Matthews (presiding). Ladies and gentlemen, I think we will 
get started on our hearings this morning. 

We have before us several bills which will be made a part of the 
record at this point: 

{The bills referred to and Department report are as follows:) 



Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rejtreaentativea of the United State* of 
America in Congrat assembled, That section 703 of the National Wool Act of 
1954 is amended by atriking out "March 31, 1959" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"March 31, 1963." 



Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Stales of 
America in Congrets aaaembled, That section 703 of the National Wool Act <n 
1954 (68 Stat. 910) is amended by striking out "March 31, 1959" and inserting 
in lieu thereof "March 31, 1963". 

[H. R. 9G32, SGtH Conn., Isl sess.] 
A BILL To exUQd Uw National Wool Act of IflU (eS Stat. BIO) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Stales of 
Atnwiea in Congress assembled. That section 703 ot the National Wool Act of 
1954 (68 Stat. 910) ia amended by striking out "March 31, 1959" and inserting 
in lieu thereof "March 31, 1963." 

(H. R. BBaS, 86lh Cong., 1st Besa.| 
A BILL To extati tbe National Wool Act ot 10M (M Stat, eiu) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Stales of 
America in Congress assembled. That section 703 of the National Wool Act of 
1954 (68 Stat. 910) is amended by striking out "March 31, 1959" and inserting 
in lieu thereof "March 31, 1963." 

IH. R. trao, SSth Conit., 1st »ss.J 

A BILL To eitcnd tbe Katlonol Wool Act of IW (SS Stat. 010) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled. That section 703 of the National Wool Act of 1954 

(68 Stat. 910) ia amended by striking out "March 31, 1959" and inserting in tteu 

thereof "March 31, 1963." 
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A EXTEND NATIONAL WOOL ACT OF 1954 

Department or Aqbicut.tubb, 
'Wo.ihinQion, D. C, /anuary 16, 1958. 
Hon. Habold D. Coolbt, 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
Home of Represenlatwea. 

Deab Conorebbman Coolet: This is in reply to your letter of August 30, 
requeating a report on E. R. 9539, a bill to extend the National Wool Act of 1954 
(68 Stat. 910) foT an additional 4-year period. This report also applies to H. R. 
9995. 

The Department reoommeoda the extension of the National Wool Act of 1954. 

The act provides for an incentive price for shorn wool to be established at such 
level as the Secretary of Agriculture, after consultation with producer representa* 
tives and after taking into consideration prices paid and other cost conditions 
affecting sheep production, determines to be necessary to encourage an annual 
production of 300 million pounds of shorn wool. Growers sell their wool in normal 
marketing channels. After the end of the marketing year and the average price 
received for shorn wool during the marketing year by all producers is known, 
payments are made to bring the national average return per pound up to the 
incentive level. The act also provides for the support of pulled wool and mohair. 
Under the existing legislation, such support is limited to wool and mohair marketed 
during the period beginning April 1, 1955, and ending March 31, 1959. In ad- 
dition to supporting prices for wool and mohair, the act authorizes the Secretary 
to enter into agreements with marketing cooperatives, trade associations, and 
others for the purpose of developing advertising and sales promotion programa, 
such programs to oe financed by deductions from payments. 

Wool is one principal agricultural commodity in wnich our country is deficient 
in production. The act was developed to handle the special problem of price 
assistance for domestic woolgrowers without (a) adversely aSectmg foreign trade, 
(b) adversely affecting the competitive position of wool with imported wool and 
other fibers, and (c) having the Government in the wool-merchandising business. 
The payment program under the act is an alternative to supporting wool priOM 
by loam or purchases or by raising the tariff to protect domestic growers' prices 
•gainst the lower prices of imported wools. Support by loans and puronases 
resulted in domestic wools accumulating in the hands of the Government while 
mills looked to imported wools for an increasing share of their requiretnents. 
Raising the tarifl! to obtain higher prices in the domestic market would adversely 
affect foreign trade and also the competitive position of wool with other fibers. 

The incentive price for shorn wool was established at 63 cents for the first 
marketing year of the payment program and has been continued at that level for 
each year since. The payments the first 2 years were greater than anticipated 
when the 62-cent incentive level was first established because of the greater than 
expected decline in the prices received for shorn wool in the free market. The 
national average received by producers for the 1955 marketing year was 42.8 
cents per pound and for the 1956 marketing year, 44.3 cents. Part of the decline 
in prices may have been the cost of getting back to a free market after several 
years of support at fixed prices. Also the CCC stocks accumulated from the 
previous price support loan programs were a depressing infiuenoe on market 
prices at the outset. The monthly average prices reoeived by growers for shorn 
wool declined from early 1956 to a low of about 38 cents in January 1956 but 
in early 1957 were at their levels of 1952, 1953, and 1954. Consequently, the 
amounts of payments henceforth are expected to be less than the first and second 
years. Each 1 cent the national average price received b^ ^wers in the free 
market approaches the incentive price means around $3 mlUion less required in 
payments. 

Under the act the total payments are limited to 70 percent of the specific 
duties collected on wool and wool manufactures since January 1, 1953. These 
amounts have ranged from 26 to 35 million dollars a year^ — S28 million last year. 
Through March 27, which includes the years 1953 and 1954 plus the first 2 years 
of the new program, the total was $128 million. Payments totaled approximately 
$68 million the first year and around $53 million the second. Deducting these 
$111 million in payments from the amounts available for payments, leaves a 
$17 million balance for the current and later years to cover payments In excess 
of duty collections. 

With regard to the progress being made toward increased production of wool 
In accord with the intent of the act, sheep numbers and wool production continue 
at low levels. Shom-wool production in 1957 la estimated at 22G million pounds 
compared with the 300-million pound goal under the act. The net decline in 
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wool production the last few years has been primarily due to reductions in aheep 
numMrs in Texaa and sever^ of the Western States where severe drought condif 
tiona prevailed. Due to the nature of the enterprise, year-to-year increases in 
wool production can be expected to be only gradual even under most favorable 
condiuona. 

Attached is a table showing the number of stock sheep in the United States: 
domestic production, imports, and consumption of wool; prices received by pro- 
ducers for shorn wool; payments made under the National Wool Act of 1954; 
and duty collections on imports of wool and wool manufactures by years. 

Enactment of this proposed legislation would continue the existing program 
and would result in no increase in employment or in administrative costs. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely youra, 

Tkub D. Mobsd, Acting Seeretary. 
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EXTEND NATIONAL WOOL ACT OF 1964 5 

Mr. Matthews. I want to make an explanation to you ladies and 
gentlemen who have come from some distance to appear before our 
committee. I regret very much that we do not have a large number 
up here. I would hke to assiune that we make up in quality what 
we lack in quantity here this morning. 

This committee is nonpartisan, but many of our colleagues have 
made plans a year aheacf of time to make special talks diuing this 
week. And that is the reason that they are not here with us this 
morning. 

We feel that we have an obtigation to you, ladies and gentlemen who 
have come a long distance to be with us and despite the fact that we 
do not have the full committee here, we want to assure you that the 
full committee will be informed of your testimony, it will be in the 
record. We think we can give you the opportunity of a good hearing, 
in spite of the fact that a number of our members are away. 

We are delighted to have the ranking minority member. Congress- 
man Hill, with us, and most of you know Congressmen Johnson, Dixon, 
and myself. 

With the permiBsion of our witnesses who have come from some 
distance, we nave two Members of Congress here, who have a very 
brief statement to make, and I am eoing to give them the opportunity 
to make their statements because tney are members of other commit- 
tees that are meeting at this same time, and they will have to leave 
soon. I am going to ask first of all Senator Yarborough to present 
his statement. 

Mr. Hill. I would hke to make this request, that Congressman 
Keith Thomson of Wyoming have an opportunity to file his statement 
following the testimony that we have here of the Senator from the 
State of Texas and other Members of Congress. 

Mr. Matthews. WithoutobJ6Ction,permissionisgranted, Follow- 
ing the Senator's testimony, Congressman Thomson of Wyoming and 
other colleagues who would hke to present testimony may do so in the 
record at this point. 

Senator Yarborough, we will be delighted to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH TARBOROTTOH, A TTNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROH THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Senator Yarborough. I greatly appreciate your courtesy in letting 
me present this brief statement, particularly in the light of the informed 
witnesses who are leaders in the wool industry from over the Nation. 
I only ask this permission to present mine first because I am a member 
of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, that is meeting 
at 10 o'clock, and they have a little difficulty obtaining a quorum. 
They meet the same difficulty that this honorable committee is meet- 
ing this moring. I am pledged to leave here and go there as soon as 
TOssible. It is my privilege to be a coauthor with Senator Barrett of 
Wyoming, that great wool-producing State that has been mentioned 
here, of a bill pending in the Senate, on which hearings have already 
been held to extend the Wool Act of 1954, which expires this year for 
an additional 4 years. 

I consider this a privilege to be here because our State is a leading 
wool-producing State, ana we are concerned with this decline because 
10 or 11 years ago Texas produced about 25 percent of the wool 
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produced in the United States. In 1957 we produced only 10)4 
percent of the wool produced in the United States, The wool- 
growers there have had to combat 7 years of drought in addition to 
the economic factors that have otherwise worked as adverse forces on 
the wool industry. And other persons who will appear before this 
committee, Mr, Kincaid, president of the Texas Sheep <fe Wool Growers 
Association, who is well informed on this question. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that the number of sheep 
in this country ia far smaller now than was the case 10 years ago. In 
my own State of Texas, we had, in 1945, 8K million head of sheep. 
In 1957, after 7 years of drought, we had 4,700,000 head of sheep. 
The sheep population is about out in half. You cannot double the 
number of sheep, in a year's time. And wool is a critical material, a 
strategic material. 

At the beginnii^ of World War II we were caught short with an 
inadequate supply of wool. We tried to import it m>m South Africa, 
and from Australia, and that 6rst year the Gennan submarines stopped 
about 85 percent of our wool imports. 

The aim of the National Wool Act is to stimulate production so 
that we will produce domestically one-third of the wool we consume. 
Even if the purposes of this act are successful we will be importing 
two-thirds of our wool and producing only about one-third, 

I would like to point out also that with the end of the drought this 
extension of this act is needed as a stimulation to wool production. 

We are not in the status on wool that we have with cotton where 
we can produce our domestic needs and export millions of bales. 

Sheep on the farms and ranches of the United States number about 
27 million head this year, and as I have stated about 4,700,000, or 
about 18 percent of uiese are on the Texas farms and ranches. So 
oiu: area is very much interested in the act. 

There have been objections from some wool producers to the aet. 
But last fall, to find out what this situation was, I made a factfinding 
trip on the Edwards Plateau region of Texas in the great wool- 
producing area around San Angelo, Sonora, and the other wool- 
producing centers, and I found that the overwhelming majority of 
the woolgrowers there think that the act has not been sufficiently 
supported and that it is absolutely essential if we are to keep up this 
domestic production of one-third of our national needs. This has 
led to other industries. 

We now have industries in Texas that are engaged in scouring this 
wool to get the grease out. We have wool textUe plants at Houston, 
Eldorado, Brownwood, and San Antonio, although most of our wool 
is shipped out of the State to Boston and other great markets for 
processmg and for use in the textile plants in the eastern part of the 
country. But the most important of the manufacturing phase is 
probaWy the processing phase in my State where efforts are being 
made to scour the grease to put it iu a premium class where it will 
brine more money. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a little bit more extended statement than 
that describing the terrain and the v^etation problem in Texas 
during the years of drouth. In the interests of this committee and 
knowing that many experts will follow me and they will doubUess 
cover tSl of these fields, I would like to just file my statement with 
the reporter. 
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I have given a brief condensation of it here. 

These facts will be presented orally when I look at this list of 
expert witnesses, and I am certain that the committee will hear 
anythioe else that I might hare m my statement. 

Thank you. 

Mr, Matthews, Without objection the extended statement will 
be filed for the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows;) 

Statement q 

r Mr. Chairuait. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before jrour committee 
on behalf of the sheep and wool producera of Tesas. Sheep and wool producers 
in the State of Texas have a vitfu coQcern in the extension of the 1954 National 
Wool Act. I should be remiss if I did not call your attention to the fact that 
Texas producers lead the Nation in wool production. In 1957, they had an 
estimated clip of 37.4 million pounds; approximately 16,5 percent of United 
States production. Wyoming stands second with approximately 8.3 percent of 
total United Stateaproduction. 

In earlier years, Texas' share was even larger. I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the sharp decline in wool production in Texas since 1945. The decline has 
been much greater than in the United States as a whole as is indicated by the 
following data: 

ProdutMon of shorn wool in the United States and Texas, 1945 to date ' 
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Sheep on farms and ranches in the United States number more than 27 million 
head this year. Of this number almost 5 million, or more than 18 percent of all 
the Nation's sheep are on Texas farms and ranches. 

The importance of the sheep and wool industry of Tesas cannot be measured 
by income and production statistics alone, for this industry supplements agriculture 
on many ranches, utilizing more efBciently, land which otherwise would be only 
OTJtially productive. This is particularly true of the Trans-Pecos and Edwards 
Plateau regions, where approximately three-fourths of Texas sheep are grown — 
areas which have excellent conditions for sheep raising with respect to climate, 
terrain, and vegetative cover. Utilization of these rangelands by the sheep 
industry represents the most efficient use of these geographic factors. 

The sharp decline of the sheep and wool industry in Texas in the last decade 
Is the result of both unfavorable prices and unfavorable weather. I need not dwell 
on devastation caused by the prolonged drought the past few years in the sheep 
producing areas of Texas, 

Fortunately, we now have sufficient moisture on our sheep r&nches to produce 
substantial vegetation again. Sheep numbers on farms in United States January 1 
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are expected to be Bomewhat h^her this year than last, a reversal of an almost 
continuous downward trend in the past 15 years. With the improved moLiture 
conditions in Texas we expect an increase in sheep numbers in otir State too. 

U we have more normal weather conditions in the next few years, sheep and 
wool production should recover rapidly in Texas. But to have a healthy sheep 
and wool industry Texas ranchers mu?t have both normal weather and a satii^ac- 
tory price for the wool. 

Texas ranchers are vitally intereated in the estension of the 1954 National Wool 
Act. They have suffered enormous losses in the past few years because of the 
unfavorable weather. It would be most unfortunate, now that weather condi- 
tions have improved, if they should find that their opportunities tor recouping 
a part of the losses have been denied them because of our failure to renew the 
1954 National Wool Act which provides for supplemental payments out of tariff 



With tariffs on wool imports at only about 17 percent of the price for domestic 
wool, importe prevent wool prices from reaching levels which are an incentive 
to maintain sheep and wool production in Texas. It is absolutely essential that 
the 1954 National Wool Act be renewed if there is to be aa incentive for our 
Texas ranchers, financially handicapped by years of drought, to ngake a come- 
back in wool production. 

Wool is important— even strategic — to the defense requirements of the country. 
Yet we import about two-thirds of our domestic consumption requirements. 
The Armed Forces have found no substitute for wool and continue to require la^e 
quantities each year. 

Texans' concern for reversing recent trends in sheep and wool production has 
an industry angle. They have made strides toward establishiug wool scouring 
facilities within the State in an effort to compete more effectively in marketing 

gaded wool. In 1954 and 195S scouring facilities were doubled, with plants at 
rady and San Marcos now capable of cleaning nearly 30 million pounds of grease 
wool annually. 

The efforts of leading producers, growers, organizations, chambers of conimerce, 
and other interested Texans in establishing wool textile plants have met with 
moderate success. Today, wool textile plants are located at Houston, Eldorado, 
Brownwood, and San Antonio. While developments in this activity are limited, 
it is hoped that with a reversal in wool production trends an expansion of textile 
plants will eventually occur. 

These are, then, some of the important factors relating to the wool industry 
in Texas which cause us to urgently request extension of the 1954 National Wool 
Act for a 4-year period. We now have favorable moisture conditions on Texas 
ranges which give much hope to sheep ranchers. When we can promise them, an 
extension of the 1954 Wool Act, they can look lorward to the future with renewed 
faith. 

Mr. Matthews. I want to assure you that we appreciate your 
testimony. 

Senator Yarborough. The House was taking a percentage of 
the tariff collected on the imported wool, to pay these incentive 

Eayments. I am certain that will be presented by the Agricultural 
'epartment and others. We are a great agricultural State and I 
think the Wool Act is the most successful of all of the a^irricultttral acts 
with which I have had any experience, as it operates m our State, 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Maithbws. Thank you very much. 

Senator Yahborouoh. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Matthews. Wo are dehghted to have witli uh our colleague 
from Texas in the House, Mr. Fishoi', and wo will bo glad to have him 
make a statement to us. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. 0. CLABE FISHEX, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
OONORESS FROM THE 21ST DKTRICT OF THE STATE OF TEXM 

Mr. Fisher, I appreciate this privilege. I will be very brief out 
of deference to the witnesses who are here from long distances. 

Of course I associate my statement with the statement just made 
and that which wiD be presented by the National Wool Association. 
It works very well, and apparently is the best program tliat lias been 
devised. We have been probing around to find some solution to 
this wool problem for years and years. My good friend, Mr. Hill, 
fnHit Colorado is an expert on wool problems. 

I shall therefore confine my statement on the subject to an explana- 
tion of two suggested amendments to the bill that has been introduced. 

1 think that many bills have been introduced. 

These amendments were offered in the Senate, were very favorably 
received by tlie Senate committee, and we note in the interests 
of orderly procedure it would be well to lay them before the committee 
now before the other witnesses come forward. 

You might want to question the Department about them. 

The first proposed amendment would be that the 4-year limita- 
tion be removed. Now this would be done by striking out the second 
sentence of 702 of the Wool Act. 

The bill as it originally passed the Senate 4 years ago, has as its 
termination the goal of the act is the annual production of 300 million 
pounds of wool. The 4-year limitation was placed in the bill in con- 
ference with the idea of giving Congress the opportunity to refuse 
legislation since it was a new approacn. 

The 300 million pounds goal would be more satisfactory termination 
date, for the industry since the production of sheep, is a long-range 
problem. 

Atter a lamb is bom it is more than 2 years before the animal pro- 
duces a lamb and full production is not reached until they are 3 years 
of age. Therefore, in the program where a 4-year limitation, tlie last 

2 years are a period of uncertainty in which growers are unable to 
plan ahead, in the purchase of replacement ewes for the flock, and in 
securing loans for their operation. 

Removing the 4-year limitation and making the termination date of 
3(K>-zailUon-pound production goal, would give considerable added 
stability and confidence to the mdustry and that is the objective of 
this act, and always has been. 

Secondly, the second amendment as suggested would remove the 
word "specific" and jiarenthetical phrase which follows section 704 
and section 705. This would have the effect of making the limitation 
on the extended payments 70 percent of the duty on all wool and wool 
manufacture rather than 70 percent on just the specific use as is the 
case now. In other words, it would add to the fund limitation the 
ad valorem duty, as well as the specific. 

The reason for tliis proposed amendment is that imports of raw 
wool have not been as high as anticipated during the past few years 
and consequently, amounts available for extended payment have been 
somewhat limited. 

Also, more wool has come into the country in the form of manu- 
factured goods in my opinion. Furthermore, the program for the 
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first 2 years of the Wool Act operation costs more than anticipated 
because the world wool market for wool was in a depressed condition. 

Wool prices in the United States were further reduced through 
feeding Into the market at 150 million pounds of stockpiled wool. 
That, Mr. Chairman, is now eliminated and there is no stockpile, 
which takes quite a load off the market situation, and certainly will 
help in the marketing in the future. 

During the third year of the act, wool prices early in the season 
will reduce the amount of incentive payments necessary to be made 
under the act. In fact, it is anticipated that only about one-half of 
the cost of the act of the program will be necessary for payments the 
third year. However, removal of the word "specific" would make 
additional funds available in future years if depressed conditions in 
the wool market made further funds necessary to carry out the intent 
of the act. This we feel is a fair approach to making 100 percent of 
the specific duty available which woiud disrupt the program of section 
32 funds. We don't want to do that. We want to protect the 
section 32 funds. In this connection tariff from wool, as amended, 
has contributed to the support of 86 other agricultural commodities 
for the past 20 years other than section 32 operations. And until the 
Wool Act became operative, 4 years ago, not 1 cent of wool tariff 
funds were ever used for the support of the wool industry. 

I have a suggested amendment that I would like to submit to the 
reporter for the record, if I may, to be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Matthews. Without objection that will be done, 

(The amendment is as follows:) 

Proposed Cohmitteb Auendment to Bill for Wool Act Renewal 

Viz, strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 

That Bection 703 of the National Wool Act of 1954 ia amended by striidDg out the 
second sentence thereof. 

"Sec, 2. (a) The Hrat proviso in section 704 of Buch Act is amended by striking 
out 'specific' the first time it appears therein, and by striking out '(whether or not 
Huch specific duties are parts of compound rates),' 

"(b) The proviso in section 705 is amended by striking out 'specific' thp first 
time it appears therein, and by striking out '(whether or not such specific duties 
are parts of compound rates)'. 

Amend the title to read: "A bill to amend the National Wool Act of 1954 in 
order to eliminate the termination date for price supports, and for other purposes." 

Mr. FiBHER. I will say that I have permission. I think, from 
practically all of the authors of the bills now before tnis committee to 
join in support of these proposed amendments. 

Mr. Matthews. Thank you, Mr, Fisher. 

.Are there any questions? 

We have a colleague, Hon, LeRoy Anderson, in the audience who is 
very interested in this legislation. CongrcRBnian Anderson, please 
come up here and join us, sit right over lien\ 

Mr. Hill. Congressman Fislier, I watit to also exprt'ss my apprecia- 
tion for the wonderful opportunity I hftvp hnd to work with you in 
legislation that wo have Imd under oormidcrftlion on wool ever since 
I have been a member of this cninniitti-c, boo«lW() the work you have 
done has been apprePiatcd by tnc. 

Sometimes we hftvn siippoi't of lpgi«lfttioti of thoao who do not 
have the fundamentals &i root of oiU' dlftiRuUica. I am proud of the 
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fact that we have your cooperation and I am sure we will continue 
to work in unison. 

I would like to ask you this question. la this true, as it appears 
to me, that if the House or the Senate wish to make any changes 
they can offer amendments and the changes can be made anytime 
we are in session if there should be changes necessary. Why have a 
definite time to end the legislation. Then you have to start over. 
Am I sound in my thinking on that? 

Mr. Fisher. I think the gentleman from Colorado is entirely 
correct. In the very nature of things this program is a long-range 
program. 

During the debate on it when it was written and enacted the 
gentleman from Colorado offered an amendment those who opposed 
it at the time said in perfectly good faith and probably for good 
reasons. I should say, "Well it has not been tried. Give us a nttle 
time. Let us put a limitation on it and then come back and take a 
look at it and see how it works," That has been done. 

So the 4-year limitation was put on. We are back now to see how 
it works. I think it worked very well, I think that will be demon- 
strated by the witnesses who will follow me. Therefore, the objection 
to the removal of limitations when it was written in the act has now" 
been met. I think it would add stability and faith and confidence 
in the future of the wool business in this country, the domestic business 
of this limitation is taken off. 

It would have an automatic termination date when the 300-million- 
pound goal has been achieved. That after all is the objective of the 
act to increase the domestic production, 

Mr. Hill. Then it has a limit anj^way when you consider the 
amount of wool that you intend to produce. 

Mr. Fisher. That is correct. 

Mr, Matthews. Congressman Dixon. 

Mr. Dixon. As I understand it, as the price of wool goes up the 
amount of money that is needed for the incentive payment goes down. 

Mr. Fisher. Correct. 

Mr. Dixon. The surplus has now been exhausted completely, 
has it not? 

Mr. Fisher. That is correct. 

Mr. Dixon. The chances are that the price of wool could go up. 

Mr. Fisher. We hope so. 

Mr. Dixon. But still you need this amendment just as insurance in 
the event that the prices go down and more money is needed. 

Mr. FiSHBK. That is correct. It will increase the income from the 
duty on wool. I think that is correct. Certainly, if it is not needed 
it will not be used. To hare it available it would improve the situa- 
tion, in providing insurance just in case of an unusual or extraordinary 
development. 

Mr, Dixon. Even as the bill is drawn, with your amendment, wool 
would still be contributing 30 percent of its tariff of this to other agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Mr. Fisher. The section 32 funds, that is correct, 

Mr. Dixon. I have been trying to think, but as 1 recall it, for every 
1 cent that the price of wool goes up, the Government pays from 2 to 3 
million dollars less in incentive payments. 
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Mr. Fished. That sounds like it ought to be about right. I have 
not checked that. 

Mr. Dixon. I believe that is correct. So the likelihood of your 
amendment costing the Government very much money is not too 
strong but still the insurance would be worth a great deal to. this 
industry which has been languishing. 

Mr. FisHEK. Actually, I don't think that it will cost anything but 
it will provide that insurance, an additional amount that can be 
drawn upon in case it should become necessary, I may add that I 
understand that we add $20 million to the fund from this incentive 
payment that is to bo made. 

Mr. Dixon. In the event it was needed? 

Mr. FiBHEK. In the event it was needed. We are not asking for 
any increase in the incentive level, and it will not be used unless 
necessary, and, therefore, I doubt that it would be necessary. I can't 
beJieve that there would be much likelihood that it will increase the 
cost of the program at all. But it does provide that. That would 
be desired. 

Mr. Dixon. Personally, I appreciate your viewpoint. While this 
provision is not in my bill, I support the idea. I certainly commend 
you for your testimony. 

Mr. Matthews. Thank you very much, Congressman I^er. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 

N CoNOBESB FBOM 

Mr. Chairman, on August 29, 1957, I joined with many of my colleagues in 
introducing lemslation to eitend the National Wool Act of 1964, the number rf 
my bill bemg H. R. 9532. On that date, speaking on the Soor of the House, I 
stated that it was essential "that legislation be enacted early in the next session 
to extend the act, if we are to avoid the harmful effect of uncertainty within the 
industry." I wish to congratulate the committee and the chiomiao for recognizing 
this need for early action by promptly requesting reports and arranging these 
hearings. 

The testimony in these hearings previouslj; submitted has generally very well 
covered the need for legislation, as well as the justification of the enactment of this 
particular legislation as a solution to the problem, at least for the immediate 
future. I wSl attempt to avoid burdening the record by repeating factual testi- 
mony that has not been and cannot be controverted. 

The chaotic conditions of the industry existing prior to 1954 are well known. 
The fact that a conventional Government pric&-support program bad only 
resulted in'the accumulation of 150 million tons of wool in Government ware- 
houses, stored at taxpayers' expense with a depressing effect noon the free market, 
is well recognized. The last of that wool has been removed from Government 
storage. 

I think it is important that we constantly keep before ourselves the fact that 
wool and sugar are the only two major agricultural crops which we produce in 
this country that are not produced in surplus or in excess of our rate of consump- 
tion. We produce in this country only about one-third of the wool which we 
consume. With regard to these commodities, the problem is a tariff problem, 
and not one of surplus commodities. The American producer of these products, 
as with almost all other agricultural or industrial products, simply cannot compete 
with the lower living standards, the lower wages, the lower taxes, and the lower 
costs of production in other countries. 

I think we must also constantly keep in mind that wool is certainly a basic 
agricultural commodity in the sense that it affects the country as a whole. Sheep 
and wool are produced and fed in significant quantities in almost every State in 
the Nation. Livestock and livestock products account for by far the greatest 
portion of our farm income. When wholesale reductions occur in the production 
of sheep, as in the postwar period prior to 1964, the effect on all other segments 
of the agricultural economy is significant and is bad. Lands used for this pro- 
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duction are either diverted to the production of cattle or other aericultural prod- 
ucts, with attendaot price and suppiy dislocations. The fact that tliis decline 
In production of sheep has been htuted has been a benefit to most other segments 
of oKriculture. 

Tiae effect of the act or its eKteosion is not to place a tax burden on the American 
people, to produce an unneeded commodity or a commodity in excess of require- 
ments. Revenues come only from tariff on imported wool. The solution could 
have been by tariff increases or by import quotas, but this was determined in 19S4 
to be central^ to our trade policies. Wool is a strategic material which we need 
from domestic producers in greater quantities even than now produced. To 
provide for this incentive payment from the tariff revenues, rather than to provide 
higher tariffs or quotas, is not to give wool a preferred position over other primarv 
agricultural products. These other agricultural products with regard to which 
we have price and supply problema are given far greater protection by either tariff, 
quotas, or absolute embargoes on imports. Even under the act we are giving 
wool something less in the way of protection. 

Another thing T think we should remember is that, even thou^ this legislation 
was the salvation of the important wool industry faced with outright extinction, 
it has not solved all of the problems. The price has improved Without specu- 
lating on the effect of the removal of the Commodity Credit stockpile the fact is 
that payments in the initial year of operation were $68 million or 44 9 percent 
of the market price, to maintain a 62-cent incentive level vihereas estimated 
payments for this year will be something in the neighborhood of $20 million, or 
from 15 to 20 percent of the price received on the market to mamtam the same 
support price of 62 cents. This shows a tendency to achieve the objective. The 
improvement in price has worked to the advantage of all segments of the industry 
and the consumer. Nevertheless, another important thing for us to remember is 
that the only market for American-produced wool is the American manufacturer 
and the American consumer. 

It is alarming that mill consumption is running 17 percent below a year ago. 
Without speculating on what would have happened had there been no drou^t, 
it is of concern that our production in 1967 was only 226 milhon pounds, and far 
short of the 300 million-pound objective, and that imports still make up two- 
thirds of the domestic consumption. 

These problems yet remain unsolved. I bring this out because I want my 
colleagues to fully understand that the passage of this legislation is not in any way 
going to lessen my support for general legislation that will provide adequate pro- 
tection and B. proper share of the market for domestic producers of all products 
When their production and their price is being adversely affected by unfair foreign 
competition due to cheap labor, lower taxes, and the taking of advantage of our 
successful effort to raise the standard of living for all of our people, it is in the 
interest of every American businessman, laboring man, and agricultural producer 
that this overall situation be corrected, I shall continue to work to that end 
after the passage of this legislation, just as I have while the 1964 taw was in eflect. 
There is no market for American wool in Japan or other cheap-labor countries. 
The problems of the American woolen mills and manufacturers must be solved. 
In the interest of the general economy, this extends to cotton and other American 
products. American workers must be kept employed to provide a customer for 
agricultural products at a fair price to the producer. The great intra-American 
mass market must be preserved so that our country can continue to advance and 
raise our standard of hving for all of the people as an example and an incentive to 
the rest of the world. This is in the interest and to the advantage of the free 
world and can, in my opinion, be done without any damage, but rather advantage, 
to the free world. The overall effect will be to promote sound trade and not to 
improperly restrict trade. 

In the meantime, this act that has proved itself should be extended.' The 
extension should be for an indefinite period. Even with the passage of more 
general legislation it is impossible to determine how long it would take to remove 
the necessity for this legislation. That decision would always rest in the hands 
of Congress, as the inherent right of Congress to change the law as needed would 
not be affected. Placing it on an indefinite extension, however, would give the 
additional confidence in the future needed to bring about the required expansion 
of the industry with consei^uent lessening of pressure on other agricultural com- 
modities. Because of the indefinite extension and the uncertainty of economic 
conditions now and for an indefinite future, the limitation of sources of revenue 
to specific duties should be eliminated to assure adequate financing in all events. 
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which would still be without any burden on general revenues aod would only be 
a payment in lieu of tariff from present tariff income. % 

The extension of this act is essential in the ioterest of all of agriculture, in the 
best interest of all of America and of Americans everywhere. I urge that this be 
done without delay. ^^ , j^ 

Statement of Hon. Claib Enolb of California 

Mr. Chairman, I was necesflarily absent from Washington at the time of your 
subcommittee conducted hearings on a number of measures designed to extend 
the National Wool Act of J954. I would, therefore, like to submit a statement 
for the record of that hearing indicating the desire of the sheep producers in my 
district in California to have action taken by the Congress to extend the act 
which now expires at the end of the 1958 wool marketing season. 

I should like to add my endorsement to the testimony presented at the hearing 
by representatives of the grower organiaations, and 1 can tell you that the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association most heartily supports such legislation. 

The act has made it possible for American producers to stay in business and 
to continue to produce a part of our minimum requirements in case of a defense 
emergency without being forced to meet the price of imports and without, at 
the same time, excluding imports to the United States or seriously diminishii^ 
the United States market for the wool produced by our foreign suppliers. 

Secondly, it is my understanding that with tariff receipts on specific duties on 
raw wool down from figures forecast and cost of the program somewhat higher 
than anticipated during the period of time the Government was disposing of its 
CCC stockpile, there has been some fear created that the act will not provide 
sufficient funds to carry out its purpose. That is because the use of funds is limited 
to an amount equal to 70 percent of the specilic duties on wool imports. It has, 
therefore, been proposed to this committee for consideration that the limiting word 
"specific" be removed and that an amount equal to 70 percent of all wool duties 
be allocated for incentive payments if such funds are needed. 

I should like to endorse that proposal made to your committee by Congress- 
man Clark Fisher and approved, I understand, by the authors of other pending 
bills to extend the act. 

4 CoNOBESB Fbom thb 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your com- 
mittee in support of H. R. 8518, which provides for an extension of the National 
Wool Act of 1964. 

As this committee well knows, the National Wool Act has been very effective 
in reviving a sick sheep and wool industry; but the job is only partly done and it 
is necessary for an immediate extension m order to complete the purposes for 
which the act of 1954 was passed. 

Four years ago President Eisenhower recommended legislation for promoting 
development of a sound and prosperous wool industry in connection with national 
security, and in addition, to promote the general economic welfare of the Nation. 
It is well to point out at this place that we produce only about one-third of our 
normal peacetime wool requirements in this country and that we must depend 
upon imports for the balance. 

Our national wool production declined about 40 percent following the beginning 
of World War II because of foreign purchases made by the Government. Tha^ 
plus the fact that the 1948 Trade Agreements Act reduced the tariff on wool to a 
point where the price of wool waa such that a producer could not meet the com- 
petitive foreign price. The wool producer has suffered from the same cost-price 
squeeze as other segments of agriculture. 

The purpose of the National Wool Act was to produce an incentive for domestic 
wool production to increase such production to at least 30O million pounds of 
shorn wool. This goal can only be reached either by the extension of the National 
Wool Act of 1954, or by raising the tariff to a protective level which probably 
cannot be done because of our present foreign trade policy. 
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NATIONAL WOOL ACT PASSED 

The legislation as it was recommended by President Eisenhower in January 
1954, and as passed by both Houses of Congress, had six principal provisions. 

1. That prices of domesticaiiy produced wool be permitted to seek their level 
in the market, competing with other fibers, and with imported wool, thua resulting 
in only one price for woo! — the market price. 

2. That direct payments be made to domestic producers sufficient, when added 
to the average market price of the season, to raise the average return per pound 
to an incentive parity ratio. 

3. That each producer receive the same support payment per pound of wool, 
rather than a variable rate, depending upon the market price he had obtained. 
If each grower is allowed his reward from the market, efficient production in 
marketing will be encouraged. This has the furtiier advantage of avoiding the 
need for governmental loans, purchases, storage, or other regulations of inter- 
ference with the market. Further, it imposes no need for periodic action to 
control imports in order to protect the domestic price-support program. 

4. That funds to meet wool payments be taken from the general revenues 
within the amount of unobligated tariff receipts from wool. 

5. That similar methods of support be adopted for pulled wool and for mohair, 
with proper regard for the relationships of their prices to those of similar 
commodities. 

6. Section 708 of the act provides a self-help feature whereby woolgrowers 
can wnrk together more efTeetively in developing and financing advertising and 
promotion programs to improve the demand for the iodustry's products, and 
thereby increase the price received in the free market. 

THE £FF£CT OF THE ACT 

The act is achieving its goal of increasing production. This is the fourth year 
the act has been in effect. The support was limited to the marketings during 
the period April 1, 195.5, through March 31, 1959. An extension, however, is 
essential. The decline in our sheep numbers has been slowed down and an 
extension is needed to permit a continued improvement of our sheep numbers. 

It will be recalled that the original bill as passed by the Senate had no termina- 
tion date. The Ho'ise committee, however, plated a termination date on the pro- 
gram under the theory that since it was a new and different solution to a problem, 
and since it had never been previcsly tried, it woiild be well to put a 4-year 
termination date upon the act to give Congress an opportunity to review its value. 

I am sure the committee is satisfied that the incentive payment program under 
the act is proving to be a sound solution to the problem confronting wool. The 
program has provided a good domestic price without adversely affecting foreign 
trade and without pi'tting the Government in the business of Storing and mer- 
chandising wool supplies. 

The program is functioning. It is restoring confidence in the industry. The 
revenue from wool imports is more than paying the cost of the program. Renewal 
of the program is necessary to retain the gains already made and give the growers 
sufficient confidence to expand woo! production. 

While I personally helieve that the i Itimate solution of this problem and the 

froblems of many other domestic ind' stries is an adequate protective tariff, 
am lonfident thats i-h is not pra^tii-al at this particular time and "iitil adeq''at« 
tariffs and import q otas ran he assessed, to prote-t the domestic wool ind stry, 
along with the other domestic ind stries, it is, J l^elieve. tU)sol' tcly essential that 
we extend the National Wool Ait of 1954 for an additional 4-year period. 

I thank you for your consideration and your early and favorable action on 
this biU. 

Mr. Matthews, We go next to Mr. Marvin McLain, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, 

We are delighted to have you with us, sir. 
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STATEHENT OF HON. HARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY ; 
ACCOHPANIED BT FRANK W. HHHASCHE, COHHODITT STABILI- 
ZATION SERVICE, AND F. RICHARD BVBEE, AORICULTURAL 
HARKETING SERVICE 

Mr. McLain. I have a prepared statement, together with some 
charts and tables which, witn your permission, I should like to present 
for the record, if that will be a^ceable. 

Mr. Matthews. Without objection, that may be done. 

Mr. McTjAin. After we finish the statement, we will be glad to 
answer any questions you might have. 

I am happy to appear before your committee on behalf of the 
Department of Agriciilture to recommend extension of the National 
Wool Act of 1954. This program was developed 4 years ago by the 
wool growers, the executive branch, and the Congress as a measure 
to meet the special problems of our domestic wool industry. 

With wool, we are dealing with an agricultural commodity in which 
our country is deficient in production. The cost and problems in 
producing wool are such that the production of wool, even wdth price 
support through loans and purchases at the maximum level authorized, 
declined over 40 percent following the beginning of World War II. 
Furthermore, in supporting woo! prices through loans and purchases, 
domestic wool accumulated in the hands of the Government while 
imported wools supplied an increasing share of our requirements. 

In his special message to Congress on agriculture 4 years ago. 
President Eisenhower recommended legislation for promoting the 
development of a sound and prosperous domestic wool industry as 
a measure of national security and in the promotion of the general 
economic welfare. We are producing only about one-third of our 
normal peacetime requirements. The foreign wool upon which we 
must rely to supplement our domestic production requires shipping 
over sealanes from 5,000 to 8,000 miles. 

REASONS FOR DECLINE IN DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 

Over the years, domestic woolgrowers have been faced with one 
uncertainty after another in the market outlook for their product. 
The tariff on wool was reduced in 1948 under the Trade Agreements 
Act. The protection afforded by the tariff has been further reduced 
by the rise in the general level of prices and costs. The tariff today 
provides protection equivalent to only approximately 20 percent of the 
price received by growers, compared with 77 percent in 1930. 

Woolgrowers nave been facing increasing costs of labor, equipment, 
and supplies. They have been caught in the squeeze between higher 
costs, on the one hand, and relatively less protection from imports 
of foreign wool, on the other. 

Specialized labor is of major importance in sheep ranching, especially 
in the western range areas. There has been a scarcity of competent 
labor, and w^e rates have increased mor^ than any other major item 
of expense. Wool production became less attractive as an enterprise 
during a period when national income was rising to record levels and 
production of agricultural commodities already in surplus was on 
the increase. 
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The number of sheep shorn in the United States has declined from 
49 million head producing 388 million pounds of wool in 1942 to 26 
milHon head producing 226 millioa pounds in 1957, yet our range and 
feed resources best utilized by sheep will carry a higher level of 
jwoduction. 

Our situation with wool is a special one, like sugar. Wool and 
sugar are the two major agricultural commodities in which the United 
States is deficient in production. Both face heavy import competition 
with serious complications. Legislation and programs for commodi- 
ties which are produced in surplus in this country just do not fit the 
problems with which we are confronted in the case of wool and sugar, 

PLAN DEVELOPED AFTER FULL STUDY OP SITUATION 

The plan of price assistance under the National Wool Act of 1954 
was developed after considerable study and with the advice and 
counsel of aU segments of the industry. Raisii^ the tariff as a solution 
would be contrary to our aims for expanding fore^ trade, particu- 
larly with our friends in the Southern Hemisphere. Also, achieving 
higher prices for wool by increasing the tariff would adversely affect 
the competitive position of wool with other fibers. 

As mentioned, price support through loans was not maintaining 
domestic production and was getting the Government more and more 
in the wool-merchandising business while losing markets for domestic 
wool. 

Under the National Wool Act of 1954— 

1. An annual production of 300 million pounds of shorn wool — 
about one-third more than we are now producing— is to be encouraged 
as a measure for our national security and promotion of the general 
economic welfare. 

2. An incentive price is established to encour^e this lai^er pro- 
duction. 

3. The price will be obtained by means of payments to growers to 
bring their income from woo! up to the incentive level, rather than 
by rabing prices in the free market, 

4. A portion of the duties collected on imports of wool and wool 
manufactures is appropriated to finance the payments. 

5. Section 708 of the act provides a self-help feature whereby wool- 
growers can work together more effectively in developing and financing 
advertising and promotion programs to improve the demand for the 
industry's products and, thereby increase the prices received in the 
free market. 

HOW PAYMENTS ARE MADE FOR SHORN WOOL 

The incentive price has been set at 62 cents for each of the marketing 
years under the program to date. Growers sell their wool in normd 
marketing channels. After the year is over, and the average price 
received for wool sold during the marketing year is known, payments 
are made to bring the national average price received by all growers 
up to the incentive level. The payments are made at one percentage 
rate — the percentage required to bring the national average price 
for wool smd in the free market up to uie incentive level. 
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This one rate is applied bo the net sales proceeds received by each 
grower to determine the amount of his incentive pajnment. By making 
the payments on a percentage basis, ^wers are encouraged to im- 
prove the quality and marketing of their wool to obtain the best price 
possible, because the higher the price the individual grower gets in 
the free market the greater his payment. 

The support for pulled wool is provided to maintain normal mar^ 
keting practices; that ia, prevent unusual shearing prior to marketing 
just to get the payment on shorn wool. This is being handled by 
making payments ou all sales of unshorn lambs, irrespective of whether 
they are sold for replacement, feeding, or slaughter. 

Then, if the new owner sells the lambs without shearing them, his 
payment will be adjusted downward by the amount due on the weight 
of the Iambs purchased. Likewise, if he shears the lamhs and sells 
the wool, his wool payment will be adjusted downward by this same 
amount. In this way, the ori^nal producer and the later feeder or 
breeder-owner share in the payments. 

Payments are made only to bona fide producers. To Qualify for a 
payment, the appUcant must have owned the sheep or lambs from 
wmch the wool was shorn or the unshorn lambs sold for at least 30 days. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 provides for the support of mohair 
by payments similar as for shorn wool. The support price for mohair 
has been set at 70 cents for each marketing year. This price Is near 
the minim um of the range authorized by the act with the incentive 
price for shorn wool at 62 cents. Production of mohair has been on 
the increase since 1952. 

WOOL PRICES LOWER FIRST 8 TEARS THAN ANTICIFATBD 

The payments on wool under the program the first 2 years were 
greater than anticipated when 62 cents was first established as the 
mcentive level. This resulted from a greater than expected decline 
in the prices received for shorn wool in the free market. 

Part of the price decline may have been the cost of getting hack to a 
free market after several vears of support at fixed prices. Also, the 
CCC-owned wool accumulated from the previous price support loan 
programs was a bearish factor. These stocks totaling over 150 
million pounds at the boginning of the incentive payment program 
were finally fjiminatwl Inst month as a depressing influence on the 
market. 

The average pricon received by growers declined from around 50 
cents in early 1955 Uy a low of about 38 cents in January 1956 Wo 
were optimistic about, the recovery to 56.4 cents by June last year. 
However, that liaA hncn lomp«^ oy a softening of prices since. In 
mid-December Iho average was 46.4 cents and 45,2 cents in mid- 
January. 

WOOL SITUATION 

The decline oinoe Juno was primarily due to lower prices in the 
world market, (^iriailed buyii^ by Japan and uncertMntv of de- 
mand prospeota in the United l^ngdom and France have l>een d»- 
pressii^ factora in the world market. At the opening auctions in 
Austraua in late August and eariy September, nnc«s were about 10 
percent below their peaks last May. They defined further and by 
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early January wm^ 25- percent below last May. Tbey are now down 
near the lows of 1955- Since the middle of January, wool prices in the 
Britbh Dominion markets have firmed up and have shown a little rise. 
As to our own situation, United States mill consumption of apparel 
wool has been running about 17 percent below a year earlier. In 
contrast, consumption of manmade fibers is up over 8 percent. The 
h^her wool prices last winter and spring may not have been as ad- 
vantageous to the industry as many thought they were. 

RATES OP PAYMENT 

As a result of the decline in shorn wool prices during the 1955 mar- 
keting year, the national average for the year was 42.8 cents. With 
the incentive level at 62 centa, that meant incentive payments at the 
rate of 44.9 percent. The average price received by growers in the 
market during the 1956 marketing year was 44.3 cents and the rat© 
of payment 40 percent. 

For the 1957 marketing year to date, the average prices by months 
have ranged from 56.4 to 45.2 cents which indicate that the rate of 
payments for the current year may be from 15 percent to 20 percent 
of the price received in the market. 

Prices received for mohair the first 2 years were above the 70-cent 
support level and no payments were required. The price for the 1967 
year was reported at 88 cents so no payments on mohair will be re- 
quired this year. However, with the recent softening of prices, pay- 
ments may be required for the fourth year. 

FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR PAYMENTS 

Under the act, the total payments are limited to 70 percent of the 
specific duties collected on imports of wool and wool manufactures 
from January 1, 1953. In this way, the payments for price assistance 
on wool are related to the duties collected under the protective tariff. 

By the beginning of the first year of the incentive prt^am, these 
amounts totaled about $68 million and thus provided a backlog of 
funds available for payments in cars when the duties are not suf- 
ficient to cover the required payments. 

Payments totaled approximately $58 milhon the first year and 
around $53 million the second. Current duty collections available 
for payments amounted to about $31 million during the first year 
and $28 million the second. Thus the payments for me first 2 years 
exceeded current collections available for payments by about $52 
miUion and reduced the backlog by that much. 

With the general dechne in wool prices in the world markets since 
last May, it appears that the backlog available for payments may be 
completely exhausted by the end of the fourth year. This is based on 
the assumption that the averse price received by growers in the free 
market holds around 48 cents. Each 1 cent the national averse price 
received for wool fails to equal the incentive price means $3 million in 
payments. 

The price situation, both in this country and abroad, after the ex- 
tension of the National Wool Act will determine whether the 70 per- 
cent of specific duty collections on imports of wool and wool manu- 
facture will be sufficient to maintain the incentive price for shorn wool 
at a truly incentive level over the years ahead. 
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TRENDS IN SBORN-WOOL PRODtlCTIOM 

With r^ard to the progress being made toward increased produc- 
tion of wool in accord witb the intent of the act, sheep niuubers and 
wool production continue at low levels. The net decline in wool pro- 
duction in the last few years has been primarily due to reductions in ■ 
sheep numbers in Texas and several of the Western States where severe 
drought conditions prevailed. 

Shorn- wool production in 1957 was greater than a year efu-lier in 23 
of the 35 native sheep States and in Arizona and South Dakota of the 
13 western sheep States. 

About 70 percent of our total production, of com^e, is in the 13 
Western States where range conditions and cattle prices influence sheep 
numbers. Furthermore, due to the nature of the enterprise, year-to- 
year increases in wool production can be expected to be only gradual 
even under most favorable conditions. 

AnVBRTISING AND SALES PROMOTION UNDER SECTION 708 

Section 708 of the National Wool Act of 1954 provides a method 
for growers to organize and conduct advertising and sales-promotion 
programs for the industry's products and the financing of such pro- 
grams by deductions from then- payments. It thus permits growers to 
use their own money in efforts to increase the demand for and the re- 
turns from lamb and wool in the free market and thereby reduce the 
funount of payments from the Government to accomplish the objec- 
tives of the act. 

Soon after passage of the act, growers and grower groups organized 
the American Sheep Producers Council to conduct advertising and 
sales-promotion programs for lamb and wool. 

Growers, in a referendum held in 1955, approved deductions of not 
to exceed 1 cent a pound from incentive payments on shorn wool 
and not to exceed 5 cents per hundredweight from the payments on 
unshorn lambs for financing the advertisii^ and sales-promotion 
arograms. Intensive urograms of advertising and sales promotion 
:or Doth lamb and wool are underway. 

So far tlio Secretary has approved the deductions from the pay- 
ments for eacli of the ;i marketing years, 1955, 1956, and 1957. These 
deductions will be sufhcient to finance the promotion and market- 
development activities of tlie council for 3 years and provide a reserve 
sufHciont to carry the program for a fourth year. 

Upon extension of tlie National Wool Act, it is planned that the 
Secretary will hold another referendum to determine the continued 
willingncsB of growers to use a portion of their payments to conduct 
advertising and sales promotion of their products, 

ItKHKAIICtl ANn OTHER ACTIONS TO AID INDUSTRY 

The Department has been ^ving increased attention to programs 
which will lielp the industry improve its production and marketing 
efficiency and thereby lessen the need for price assistance. Research 
and other action programs dealing with disease control, improvement 
of production and marketing practices, conservation measures to 
increase the carrying capacity of both public and private grazing 
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lands and greater efficiency in processing and adapting the industrr's 
products to consumer preferences all are contributing to the achieve- 
ment of our objective. 

EXTENSION OF NATIONAL WOOL ACT RECOMMENDED 

The 1858 marketing year b^inning April 1 will be the fourth and 
last year for incentive payments under the existing legi^ation. The 
National Wool Act of 1954 limits such supportr to marketings during 
the period April 1, 1955, through March 31, 1959. 

Your committee placed a termination date in the bill it reported to 
the House. The committee stated that this was not to be construed 
as meaning that they felt the wool program should be of a temporary 
character. 

They said that, on the contrary, they hoped and believed that the 
program would provide a relatively permanent solution to our wool 
problems but since the pn^am is new and different from any tried 
before, it would be wdl to review its operation and effect after a time 
and make such improvements and changes as experience might 
indicate. 

We believe that the incentive payment program under the National 
Wool Act is proving to be a sound solution to the special problem of 
wool. As I mentioned, in the case of wool we are on a net import 
basis. The program is providing the needed price assistance to our 
domestic woolgrowers: 

(a) Without adversely affecting foreign trade; 

(b) Without adversely affecting the competitive position of 
wool with imported wool and other fibers; and 

(c) Without having the Government in the wool merchandising 



The program is restoring initiative and confidence in the industry. 
The tanff designed to protect the industry is also providing the finan- 
cial assistance needed to meet increasing costs and competition from 
foreign imports. Reports coming to us indicate increased interest is 
being shown in sheep production as forage and range conditions permit. 

Due to the longtune nature of the enterprise, it is obvious that a 
continuing program is essential to retain the gains alreadv made and 
^ve growers the confidence needed for them to proceed, with their 
plfuis for increasing wool production. Early extension of the act is 
therefore recommended by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, here is the set of charts and tables on the wool situa- 
tion and the incentive payment program which I mentioned. With 
your permission, I should like to nave them placed in the record. 

We thank you veiy sincerely for your patience in hstoning to our 
views on the special situation with respect to wool and extension of the 
National Wool Act of 1954. 

Mr. Matthews. Thank you. Permission has already been granted 
to insert the charts in the record. 

(The charts referred to are as follows:) 
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Exhibit 

A. Stock sheep and lamba on farms January 1. 

B. United States-duty-paid imports of wool by specific couatriea of origin. 

■ C. Foreign value of wool imported into the United States and import duties. 

D. Prices paid by farmers. 

E. Pasture feed conditions, October 1, 1956. 

F. Prices for wool at Boston and Sydney, Auatralia. 

G. CCC holdings of wool accumulated from 1952 to 1954, price-support loau 

program. 

H. Average price received in the open market by growers and incentive pay- 
ments for shorn wool. 
I. Number of stock sheep in the United States; domestic production, imports 
and consumption of wool; wool prices and payniente under the National 
Wool Act of 1954; and 70 percent of duties coDected on wool and wool 
manufactures. 

J. Number of goats clipped; production and consumption of mohair, and 
farm price of mohair in the United States. 

K. Number of farms and ranches reporting sheep and shearing sheep in 1949 
and 1954. 

L. Production of shorn wool, by States. 

M. Estimated mill consumption of wool, cotton, rayon, acetate, other man- 
made fibers and silk, United States, 1938 to date. 

N. Price per pound of wool and other textile fibers, 1938 to dat«. 

O. Duties collected on wool and wool manufactures imported into the United 
States. 

P. Projections of payments under wool payment program and duty collections 
available for payments through the 1958 marketing year with incentive 
price at 62 cents for the 1958 marketing year. 

Q. Wool payments through October 31, 1957, for the 1955 marketing year. 
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STOCK SHEEP AND LAMBS 
ON FARMS JAN. I 
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The decline in sheep numbers from 1942 to 1950 was the most drastic in history. 
Our wool production has varied with sheep numbers. Over 70 percent of our 
ahom wool is produced in the 13 western runge States, including Texas and South 
Dakota. Sheep numbers in those States have declined about 50 percent since 
1942, and in the rest of the country 39 percent. 

The net decline in the last few years has been primarily due to reductions in 
sheep numbers in Texas and several of the Western States where severe drought 
conmtions prevailed. Shorn-wool production in 1957 was greater than a year 
eariier in 23 of t%e 35 native sheep States and in Arizona and South Dakota of 
the 13 western sheep States. (Exhibit A.) 
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PRICES PAID BY FARMERS 
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The Bheep industry is bd iadustrf which is especially dependent upon an ade- 
quate supply of specialized labor. Farm management atudiee show that the hired 
ubor bill on sheep ranches in the northern plains area increased from about 
S924 in 1942, to nearly $2,800 in 1956. With the decline of the frontier and the 

Eressure of civilization on the sheep industry, production costs have been increased 
y competition from other industries for land, labm', and other production factors 
(Exhibit D.) 
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Exhibit F 

PRICES FOR WOOL AT BOSTON 
AND SYDNEY. AUSTRALIA* 
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Booroe: OompOedtrom Wool BtalJatlcs and Related Data, O. S. DepartmantoTAiiIlD 

Uartcmc8erTioe. 
Piepared b; Livestock and Dairy DIvMon, Oommodlty BtabQliatlon Sarrlee, Janouy 1^ IHR. 
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Exhibit O 
1 wool and wool manufaeturet > 
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Exhibit P 

Projedions of payment» under wool payment program and duty eolleetions avaiUMe 
for payments through the 1958 marketing year teith incentive price ai 62 eetda for 
Oie 1958 marketing year 
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- at •o.uuu.uuv lui nuu 1 ucuii uis uafkiiial average price received by Eronecs for wool is belov tbe Incentive 
kvel of laoantB. 

■ Aaiutm 130,000,000 ponndi were sold dullne tbe Ont S months of the maiketfnK year when tbe pr!oe 
noelTed by frowera as reported eacb month averaged M.6 cents, and tbat 100,000,000 ponndi (balanoffottbc 
IIH7 ollp arid early nurketlngs from the IVHClIp) will be sold tbelaatT months of tbe marlietlng yesi' at an 
■vamge ivke of 48 cents per poand. Price reporled lor Deoembv ItlGT wu4<i.t cenla and for January ISfiS 
wuU.Joenla. The mdehtsd average for the year will depend, ofcoime. upon the relative qmuititfee mar- 
keted eeoh month.- Wltn the decline In prices, the quantities marketed during tbe tatter part ofthB currant 
ytet may I»«artail»d. 

* Aisnnui iraxirts of raw wool dnriiur the 1957 marketleg year wlU be 25 peroent lesa than a year earlier 
(■ataal down xT parcent SntS moaths) and thatstooks at end of yesr will continue at their prramt level 
ibont In line wltb oonsomptton (abonC IS percent balow their »aal levels ot resent yean and equal tc only 
9t WMks' inlB asnsnaiptlon). Atn assumes Imports of mw woid doclng the 1968 mariceUnc year WUl In- 
mass to abint 10 peroent over those of the lOGTmerketlaE year In order to supply the mill reqalrementa with 
no bureau In stocks at the end of ttie year. In arrlvtrurat these assompUons on Imports nr raw wool, mm 
eansampUon during the 1tfi7 marketlog year Is pro]eoted at IS percent bolow that of the 1S9A marketinlr yeAr 
(Oetnal down 27 percent tirst 8 months). It Is eipected to Increase oyclically during the 1B5B narketinii year 
knd fnr that yearbe about Spercent greater than For the 10.S7 marketing year. The flmres take into tensld- 
llquidation of the CCC-ownad wool anil assume that Imports of other animal flbera and wool mann- 
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Prspared by LlveatwA and Diliy DlvMisi, Oommodlty SUblUiatlon Service, Jan. 8; 1M8. 
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ExaiBiT S 
How Wool Payments Are PiansBD 
Ineentive paymenl on ahorn wool 

After the marketing year is over and the average price received for shorn wtxA 
by all producerB is known, the rate of the incentive payment for the marketing 
year is announced. The rate of pavment will be the percentage required to bring 
the national average price received by all producers up to the announced incentive 
price. Use of the percentage rate recognizes quality production and encourages 
producers to improve the qnality and marketing of their wool to get the best 
price possible in the open market. Following is an example of how the rate Is 
calculated; 

Incentive price as announced $0. 62 

Assuming average price received by growers for the year is . 60 

Difference . 12 

Percentage necessary to bring SO-cent average up to the 62-jent level 24 

The announced percentage will be applied to the net proceeds received by each 
producer' tor the wool he marketed during the marketing year as shown by th« 
sales documents, like the bill or account of sale, to determine the amount of his 
incentive payment. The following example illustrates how the county office will 
use the announced percentage rate to determine the amount of payment to a 

Net proceeds from sale of 2.000 pounds of shorn wool at 50 cents $1, 000 

Shorn wool payment rate (percent) 24 

Payment.-- - , 240 

Unahorn lambs (piilled wool) paymenlt 

When the rate of incentive payments for shorn wool is announced, the rate of 
payments for unshorn lambs sold during the marketing year will also be announced. 
The rate of payment will be a fixed number of cents per husdredwe^ht of animals 
sold to reSect, on the average, the approximate number ot pounds of wool on the 
animals at the time of marketing. The quantity of wool on unshorn lambs sold 
for slaughter during the year averages around 5 pounds per hundredweight of live 
Wmal. Wool on lambs sold for slaughter is coarser and of shorter staple on the 
averse than the United States shorn wool clip; hence, a lesser payment per pound 
to compensate for pulled wool is appropriate. Allowing for tnese factors, the 
following is an example of how the rate will be calculated: 

Incentive price for shorn wool as announced $0. 62 

Assuming average price received by producers for the year is . . SO 

Difference- 12 

80 percent of difference to adjust for difference in grade and staple (cents) 9. 6 

Wool, greasy shorn basis (pounds per hundredweight of lambs) 6 

Rate of payment per hundredweight of unshorn lambs (cents) . 48 

The rate of payment for unshorn lambs as announced at the end of the market- 
ing year will be used by the county office to compute the amount of payment to 
each producer who qualifies for a payment. The number of pounds of unshorn 
lambs, as shown on the sales documents submitted by the applicant for a payment, 
will be multiplied by the rate per hundredweight. Following is an example of 
how the amount of payment would be calculated in the case ot the sale of unshorn 
lambs by original producer: 

Net weight of 300 unshorn lambs sold (pounds) 30,000 

Lamb payment rate per hundredweight $0. 48 

Payment _ ._ _ $144 

A downward adjustment is made in the payments to a producer it the sale of 
shorn wool or unshorn lambs, as the case may be. includes lambs or wool from 
lambs purchased unshorn. This adjustment in the payment to a later owner is 
designed to eliminate duplication in the total amounts paid. If the applicant 
shears the lambs or resells them unshorn, the downward adjustment in nis pay- 
ment is, in effect, the amount due the previous owner. Thus, the original pro- 
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ducere and later feeder or breeder-owners share in the total lamb payment accord- 
ing to the weight gained by the lambs while in their poeseBBion. FoltowiDg is tea 
example of how the payment would be adjusted in the case of a feeder who sella 
purchased lambs: 

Weight of 300 unshorn lambs sold (pounds) 30,000 

Lesa weight of 300 unshorn lambs purchiued (pounds) 21, 000 

Net weight produced (pounds) , 9,000 

Lamb payment rate per hundredweight ; $0.48 

Payment »43. 20 

In the above e^iample, the original producer selling the 300 lambs td the feeder 
would be entitled to the payment on the 21,000 pounds at 4S cents per hundred- 
welKht, or $100.80. 

If the lat«r owner shears the lambs and sells the shorn wool,'his paynient will 
be calculated by figuring the amount of payment on the shorn wool and adjustins 
downward by the payment on the unshorn lambs purchased ($100.80 in this oaae) 
which the original producer is to receive. 

Mr. Matthews. Are there any questiona? 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Matthews, I woiud like to call attention to the fine 
statement that has been made by Assistant Secretary McLain, and to 
sa^ that I think this would answer all of the objections that anyone 
might have to the extension of the Wool Act. 

I might ask Mr. McLain, is it the Department's position that we 
should not have a definite end of the program, just make it continuous? 

Mr. McLain. We reported. Congressman Hill, on the bill for an 
extension for 4 years, and our testimony was prepared before the 
amendments on the Senate side and those here this morning were 
offered. The Department would not have any serious objection to 
elimination of the 4-year termination date. 

Mr. Hill. Of course, you understand any Congress can offer 
amendments any time it is in session. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Hill. If it is working well, there would not be any reason why 
it should not be extended. And if there are parts of it that are not 
working well, amendments can always be offered. So the danger of ■ 
no particular ending of a program is not as serious as it first woultf 
appear- is that correct? 

Mr. McLain. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Hill. That is all of the questions I have. 

Mr. Matthews. Any questions, Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson. No. 

Mr, Matthews. Mr. Dixon? 

Mr. Dixon. There was a complaint among the woolgrowera them- 
selves when the act was first put into operation that it was unfair 
to the growers and gave the feeders the advantage — and by "feeders" 
we mean the people who buy the lambs — in other words, the feeders 
would take the lambs for 6 weeks or 2 months and fatten them and get 
incentive payments on the wool, whereas the growers got none. 

Will you please tell us whether this objection has been removed? 

Mr. McLain. Aa mentioned in my statement, we now have thft 
program working so that the original producers and the latfir breeder- 
or feeder-owners share in the payments. And to my knowledge, at 
least, our present plan has been very acceptable to all Segments of 
the industry- Is that not correct, Frank? 

Mr. IhMaschs. The first year when we we^e nlioTe or liesa fe^Dug 
our vray, we made the payments for pulled wool on the basis of the' 
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lambs going to slau^ter. As the Congressman has indicated, we had a 
number of complaints on that method. 

Mr. Dixon. In other words, the man who slaughtered the lambs 
got all of the incentive payment on the wool? 

Mr. ImMabche. All the payment for puHed wool was made to the 
last bona fide owner of the Iamb for 30 days. But now we have it 
where the original producer and any later feeder-owner share in the 
payments according to the weight gain of the lambs while owned by 
each. The payment is figured on the basis of a fixed amount of 
wool per hundredweight of live lamb and therefore does not cover the 
precise amount of wool on each lamb, but it seems to be working out 
very well. As the Assistant Secretary mentioned, we are getting 
jlractically no complaints on the present procedure and our thought is 
to continue it as is. 

Mr. Dixon. Recently I liave heard no complaints, whereas the first 
year I heard many. 

Mr. ImMaschb. That is right. 

Mr. Dixon. Now another question. On page 7, you say: 

With the general decline in wool prices in world market since last May It 
appears that the backlog available for payment may be completely exhausted by 
the end of the fourth year. 

As I understand it, the fourth year will start this April 1? And it 
will end, when — March 31? 

Mr. McLain. March 31, 1959. 

Mr. Dixon. So the implication is that you would favor Congress 
fixity an amendment to take that word "specific" out so that you 
might get 70 percent of the tariff? 

Mr. McLain. Our position, Congressman Dixon, is that if we are 
going to have the act, we should have the funds to run the programs 
m the manner that was intended. I do not think anybody in this 
rQom can predict accurately how much money it wiU take 4 years 
ahead because nobody knows what the price level will be, or what the 
domestic price or the world market will be. But it is the Secretary's 
feeling and I share in it, that if we are going to have the act we ought 
t6 have the funds to operate it in the way it was intended. To do 
other than that would defeat the purpose of the act. 

Mr. Dixon. Another question, Mr. McLain. Do you feel that the 
wool people need this checkoff more than the producers of red meat? 

Mr. McLain. I missed the first part of your question. 

Mr. Dixon. Do you feel or do you not feel that the producers of 
wool need this checkoff that is in the bill? 
, Mr. McLain. The checkoff? 

'Mr. DixoN. More than the producers of red meat, and why? 

Mr, McLain. There are many things that we produce in surplus. 
We would hke to urge farmers to produce the things that we do not 
produce in surplus. And, certainly, wool and lamb come in this cate- 
gory. Therefore, we feel anything we can do to help stimulate the 
production of wool and lamb would be beneficial not only to the wool 
and lamb grower, but, also, to all of agriculture in the United States. 
Diversion into wool and Iamb can be of some help to areas and com- 
modities now having surplus problems. 

Our position in the Department on the checkoff is that we have had 
a lot of reservation about involuntary checkoff as such. However, 
we did go along with section 7Q8 in the initial Wool Act and, as 
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meotioiied in my statement, we do not propose to do otherwise this 
time. We feel that an exception can be made because of the special 
situation of wool and lamb, the history of the Wool Act, and the 
interest the wool and Iamb people themselves have shown in the 
advertising and sales promotion of their products. 

As I stated, upon extension of the National Wool Act it is planned 
to hold another referendum to determine the desire of growers in con- 
tinuing the program. They will be the ones who will determine 
whether the promotion program is continued. But it should not be 
construed that because of this particular program we would be 
wholeheartedly for any involuntary checkoff that might be developed 
because we think that in principle there are some darters in moving 
in that direction. 

Mr. Dixon. I have in mind another point, too; that is, the competi- 
tion with synthetics with the wool industry. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. Of course, the cotton industi^ is 
plagued with synthetics about as much as the wool industry, as you 
well know. 

Mr. Dixon'. And cattle and hogs do not have that competition? 

Mr. McLain. I think that is correct. Although I must say in all 
fairness, that cattle and hogs do have some competition from poultry 
and other things. So we should not say that they do not have com- 
petition, because they do have. 

Mr. Dixon, Not from synthetics, as textiles do? 

Mr. Johnson. I think if you go down the line they suffer from more 
competition. 

Mr. Dixon. I mean from the competition of synthetics. 

Thank you, Mr. McLain. I want to compliment you on your fine 
testimony. 

Mr. Matthews. Thank you very much. Congressman Dixon. 

Are there any other questions? . I would like to have inserted with- 
out objection, a statement by Representative William A. Dawson. 
He coiud not be here this morning. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

I CoNaREss 

Mr, Chairman, in the wool legialation that Is before the committee today we 
have sometbtng aJmost unique. That ia, we have a farm bill that actually 
works, it is of utmost importance that this meaaure be extended as it is and 
not made unworkable by loading it down with amendments that would extend 
its provieiiHis and principles to other commodities which, however important to 
our Nation's welfare, do not fall in the game category as wool. 

When this measure was first enacted almost 4 years ago, it had no terminatioa. 



date. It was proposed as a permanent cure to a very sick domestic woolgrowing 
indiistry. A termination date was inserted by the House which, wisely I think, 
decided that this law sliould be reexamined after 4 years to see if it was actually 



working. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it has worked. The National Wool 
Act during the past 3M years has restored initiative and enterprise to our domestic 
wool industry. In doing so, it has formed the basis for an mcreased production 
of this fiber — a production vital to our national security and economic well-being. 
It has resulted in domestic wool production for consumption, not for Government 
warehouse as was the case prior to its enactment. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, this law which we are asking be extended saved the 
domestic wool industry from extinction and has and will if reenocted offer the 
woolgrowers of the country the necessary incentive to continue their operations. 

I have yet to hear a reasonable alternative to extension of the present act, A 
retiinr to a str^ght and rigid price-support program would again result in the 

23J02— 98 — -4 
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Govenuneat becoming the prime purchaser of our domestic wool production. 
Government warehouses would bulge with unmarketable wool and this siirpluB 
wo'jld operate to further depress prices on the open market. At this point, I 
thmk the Secretary of Agriculture deserves a tribute for his splendid efforts in 
disposing of the Government^owned wool surplus after the initial enactment of 
this low- 

The second alternative — higher tariffs on foreign-produced wool— also has 
some major disadvantages. Our manufacturer who purchase raw wool are not 
in a happy situation. Toincreaae the cost of their raw material through an increase 
in woo! tariffs would put them at a further disadvantage in competition with 
foreign cloth producers. Under the present tut, the domestic wool production 
has moved orderly into commercial channcis to the advantage of the producers, 
the manufacturers, and the Government. 

In my State of Utah, wool production stands fifth in economic importance. 
In the legislation before you, we have foimd a sound solution to a very sticliy 
problem. Let me urge you tJs reenact this law as it stands and not to endanger 
a major segment of our economy by attempting to apply the law's provisions to 
other commodities whose problem is not comparable. 

Mft. Matthews. I will ask our coUoague, Congressman Dixoo, if 
you will please introduce Mr. Don Clyde. 

Mr. Dixon, It is my distinct pleasure and honor, Mr. Chairman, 
to introduce Mr. Don Clyde, of Heber City, Utah, who is the president 
of the National Wool Growers Association. 

Mr. Clyde is a woolgrower in his own right, and has been over the 
years, operating quite a lai^e sheep undertaking — about 4,000 
breeding ewes. I would like to state that my intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Clyde for many years prompts me to say that he is a man 
of principle and honor in every way, not only respected throughout 
the United States but particularly in Utah where we know him best. 

Mr, Matthews. Tnank you very much for that. 

We are really delighted to have you here. 

STATEMENT OF OOM CLYDE, PBESIOENT OF THE NATIONAL WOOL 
GBOWEBS ASSOCUTION, HfiBBR CITT, UTAH 

Mr. Clyde. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I, certainly, appreciate 
the opportunity of the courtesy extended us to appear before you. 

I am president of the National Woo! Growers Association. I am 
also a woolgrower, residing in Heber City, Utah. I have a flock of 
approximately 4,000 breeding ewes which summer in the Wasatch 
Mountains of Utah and winter in the desert area of that State. My 
sheep operation is typical of many others in Ut«h and surrounding 
States, which have been developed over a period of years to make the 
best possible use of tlie available grass and water resources. 

The National Wool Growers Association became 92 vears old just 
a few we^s ago. In fact, we werp oraauiKcd in New Vork State im- 
mediately following the Civil War. During alt of those 92 years our 
oi^anization has been the recogni»ed spokesman for th« slieep-produc- 
ing industry of the United States. 

I am here today to urgently rt>qu«>At a rpnpwal of the National Wool 
Act of 1954, In makiiij^ this request, I am speaking not onlv for the 
membership of the National Wool Growtun Association bat for wool- 
producer groups in all the 48 Stat««, 96 organizations in total. 

I have a list of thoat* 96 orgatiiiuitiona, and I would like to file them 
with the clerk. 

Mr. Matthkws. Without objection poriuia^on is granted to file 
them in the record. 

(The list referred to in M follows :) 
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List op Shbbp Producer Oroanizatioms Which Authobizgd Doff Cltds, 
Pbesidbnt ov Nationai, Wool Growbhs Association, To Rbpbbsbnt Trbm 
IN A Joint Industrt Request to Congress por Extension of the National 
Wool Act op 1854 

Alabama: 

1. Alabama Sheep & Wool GroirorB AsBVoiatiou, E. R. Howard, president, 
Route 1, Toney, Ala. 
Arizona: 

1. Arizona Wool Growers Associatton, H. B. Embach, secretary, 14 East 
Jeftersou Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Arkansas: 

1. Waahington County Sheep Association, Dick Johnston, FajetteviUe, Ark. 
California: 

1. California Wool Growers Association, W. P. Wing, secretary, 151 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Colorado: 

1. Colorado Wool Growers Assoctt^ion, R«bert Field, secretary, 4693 

Franklin Street, Denver, Colo. 

2. Colorado Wool Marketing Association, Newton Bowman, secretary, 101 

Llpan Street, Denver, Colo, 

3. ColoradO'New Mexico Wool Marketing Association, R. E. Fryback, 

secretary, Durango, Colo. 
Connecticut: 

1. Connecticut Sheep Breeders Association, R. Eldred Doyle, president, 
Rural Free Delivery No. 3, Doyle Road, Rookville, Conn. 
Delaware: 

1. Delaware Sheep & Wool Association, Mrs. Earl Rambo, secretary, 
Houston, Del. 
Florida: 

1. Northwest Florida Sheep Growers Association, Oscar Harrison, secretary, 
DeFdniak Springs, Fla. 
Georgia: 

1. Georeia Purebred Sheep Breeders Aasociation, James White, Jr., president, 

2734 Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Ga. 

2. Georgia Sheep A Wool Growers Aasociation, Joe Butler, president, 

Camilla, Ga. 

1. Idaho Wool Growers Association, M. C. Claar, secretary, Post Office Box 

2598, Boise, Idaho 

2. Idaho Wool Marketing Association, R. K. Hart, secretary. Box 547, 

Pocatello, Idaho 

3. Amerioan Suffolk Sheep Society, C. W. Hodgson, secretary, Moscow, 

Illinois; 

1. lUinois Wool Marketing Association, Dale A. Rouse, secretary, 120S 
South Central Avenue, Paris, 111. 
Indiana: 

1. Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, Charles Poland, manager, 

47 South Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

2. American Shropshire Registrv Association, Mrs. Jessie F. Ritenour, 

secretary-treasurer, Post OfBae Box 678, Lafayette, Ind. 

1. Iowa Sheep & Wool Growers Cooperative Association, Don Pullin, piesi- 

dent, Waterloo, Iowa 

2. Iowa State Sheep AsBociation, Dewey Jontz, field representative, .State. 

House Des Moines, Iowa 

3. American Hampshire Association— Roy A. Gilmani secretary, Stuart, 

ICansaa: 

1. Kansas Purebred Sheep Breeders Association, R. F. Cox, director, ] 
State College, Manhattai^ Kans.. 
Kentucky: . 

1. Kentucky Wool Growers Cooperative Association, R. R. Biddie^ o 

620 South Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 

2. National Sheep Association, Sam R. Guard, secretary, Lonsiville, Ky. 
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LouiaUna: 

1. Louisiana Sheep Orowen AMOolatkm, P. Chauvfn WUklnBoo, preaident. 

Port Allen, La. 

2. LouiBiana Si^ar Belt Sheep Growers Association, E. B. Graugiiiard, 

president, St. James, La. 
Maine: 

1. Maine Sheep Breeders AHoclatlon, W. P. McDonald, secretary, Vaasal- 
boro, Maine. 
Maryland: 

1. Maryland Sheep Breeders Association, Edward F. Shepter, president, 
Brightside Koad, Baltimore, Md. 
M^saachusette: 

1. National Wool Marketing Corporation, David E. Judd, secretary, 281 

Summer Street, BoBton, Mass, 

2. New England Sheep ft Wool Growers Association, Joseph L. Lavien, 

president, Sheffield, MafiB. 
Michigan : 

1. Michigan Cooperative Wool Marketing Association, Seldon D. Harvey, 

secretary, Post Office Box 49, Manchester, Mich. 

2. American Oxford Down Record Association, C. E. Puffenberger, secretary, 

Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

3. Michigan Sheep Breeders Association, H. A. Henneman, secretary, 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich, 

4. Michigan Shropshire Breeders Aasociation, East Lansing, Mich. 
6. Michigan Lamb Feeders Association, East Landing, Mich. 

Minnesota: 

1. Mlnneegta Wool Growers Association, Carl J. Nadasdy, manager, 10l-27th 
Avenue, 8E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
VI innesota- Dakota Columbia Breede 

. Vlinnesota Sheep Breeders Assoclatk , . 

. Northern Minnesota Sheep Producers Aaaociation, Norman L. Anderson, 
president. Middle River, Minn. 

5. Southern Minnesota Sheep Breeders Association, Le Center, Minn. 

1. Mississippi Purebred Sheep Breeders, Rogers G. Davis, president, Natchez, 

Missouri: 

1. American Oorriedale Association, Rollo E. Singleton, secretary, 108 Park- 

hill, Columbia, Mo. 

2. Midwest Wool Marketing Association, Frank C. Rice, 911 Wyoming 

Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

3. Missouri Livestock Association, Wallace Smith. Columbia, Mo. 

4. Northeast Missouri Hampshire Association, V. B. Vandlver, Leonard, Mo. 

5. Montadale Sheep Breeders Asaociation, E. H. Mattingly, secretary, 61 

Angelica Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

6. National Lamb Feeders Association, Carl Montegna, secretary, 200 Live- 

stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Montana: 

1. Montana Wool Growers Association, Everett E. Shuey, secretary, Live- 

stock Building, Helena, Mont. 

2. Northwest Wool Marketing Association, S. E. Whitworth, manager. 

Placer Hotel Building, Helena, Mont. 
Nebraska: 

1. Nebraska Wool Growers Association, Dwight Holftway, vice president, 

Crawford, Nebr. 
Nevada: 

1. Nevada Wool Growers Association, John E. Humphrey, secretary. Post 

Office Bos 1429. Reno, Nev. 

2. Nevada Wool Marketing Association, George Swallow, secretary, Ely, 

New Hampshire: 

!. New Hampshire Sheep Breeders Association, Edwin H. Keith, secretary- 
treasurer, North Sutton, N. H. 
New Jersey: 

1. New Jersey Hampshire Sheep Association, Mn. E. L. Boardman, secre- 

tary, BemardsviUe, N. J. 

2. New Jersey Sheep Breeders Association, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 

wick, N. J. 
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New Mexico: 

1. New Mesico Wool Growers Asaocistion, Mies Isabel Benson, secretary. 
Box 421, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
New York: 

1. New York State Sheep Growers Cooperative Association, Stephen B. 

Whitaker, manager, Penn Yan, N. Y. 

2. New York State Purebreed Sheep Improvement Project and New York 

State Sheep Growers Association, Ithaca, N. Y. 

3. New York State Corriedale Asaooiation, Fred C. Tilton, secretary, Hol- 

comb, N. Y. 

4. Schuyler County Sheep Breeders Cooperative, Robert Beattie, secretary, 

Hector, N, Y. 

5. Western New York Lamb Feeders, Stephen Hawiey, president, Batavla, 

N. Y. 
North Carolina: 

1. North Carolina Wool Pools, A. V. Allen, Secretary, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 
North Dakota: 

1. North Dakota Cooperative Wool Marketing Association, A. C. Bjerken, 

manager, Post Office Box 1186, Far^o, N. Dak. 

2. Missouri Slope Wool Growers Association, Center, N. Dak. 
Ohio: 

1. Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative Association, Paul A. Getz, mant^r, 

2050 South High Street, Columbus, Ohio 

2. Ohio Sheep Improvement Association, Ralph H. Grimshaw, secretary, 

Plumb Hall, Ohio State University, Ctdumbua, Ohio 
Okl^ioma: 

I. Oklahoma Sheep & Wool Growers Association, Otto S. Cox, Delaware, 

Okla. 
Oregon: 

1. Oregon Wool Growers Association, J. P. Steiwer, secretary. Fossil, Oreg. 

2. American Romney Breeders Association, Withycombe Hidl, Corvallie, 

Oreg. 

3. Pacific Wool Growers, R. A. Ward, general manager, 734 NW. 14th Ave- 

nue, Portland, Oreg. 
Pennsylvania: 

1. American Cheviot Sheep Society, S. R. Gates, secretary, Lafayette HiU, 

Pa. 

2. American Southdown Breeders AasociAtian, W. L. Henning, secretary, 

State CoUege, Pa. 

3. Continental Dorset Club J, R. Henderson, secretary LHicfcorj% Pa. 

4. Pennsylvania Sheep i. Wool Growers Association, W. A. Thompaon, 

president, Waynesboro, Pa, 
Rhode Island: 

1. Rhode Island Sheep Cooperative, Irving Hazard, president, Saunders- 
town, R. I. 
South Carolina: 

1. South Carolina Sheep Breeders Association, Inc., Ola Forbes, president, 
MountviUe, S. C. 
South Dakota: 

1, Western South Dakota Sheep Growers Assodation, John H, Widdoss, 

secretary, Belle Fourche, S. Dak. 

2. South Dakota Wool Growers Association, Robert Diuley, president, 

Fiandreau, 8. Dak. 
Tennessee: 

1. Tennessee Wool Growers Association, P. A. Merriwethet, Clarksvllle, 

Tenn. 
Texas: 

1. Texas Sheep * Goat Raisers' Association, Ernest WiUiamfl, secretary. 

Cactus Hotel Building, San Angelo, Tex. 

2. American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association, Route 1, Box 533, 

San Angelo, Tex. 
Utah: 

1. Utah Wool Growers Association, James A. Hooper, secretary, 855 South 

Fourth West, Salt Lake City, Utah 

2. Utah Wool Marketing Association, James A. Hooper, secretary, 855 South 

Fourth West, Salt Lake City, Utah 

3. Columbia Sheep Breeders Association, Alma EspUn, secretary. Box 315, 

IiOgan, Utah 
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, . 'V. Burlington. 
Vt. 
Virginia: 

1. United Wool Growers Associ&tion, K. A. Keithly, manager, Dayton Pike, 

Post Office Box 187, Harrisonburg, Va. 

2. Southwest Vin^nia Sheep Breeders Association, 6. Allen, Jr., secretary. 

Black sburg, Va. 

3. Valley- Northern VirgiQia Sheep Breeders Aasociation, Blaoksburg, Va. 
Washington: 

I, Washingtoc Wool Growers Association, Philip B. Kern, secretary. East 
Cherry Lane, Ellenabui^, Wash. 
West Virtjinia: 

1. West Virginia Wool Marketing Association, F. L. Miles, secretary, 476 

Kite Street, Morgantown, W. Va. 

2. American ft Del sine- Merino Association, Charles M, Swart, seoretarv, 

4000 Water Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 

3. West Virginia Purebred Sheep Breeders Association, F. L. Miles, secretary, 

Morgantown, W. Va. 
Wisconsin : 

1. Wisconsin Cooperative Wool Growers Association, R. E. Richards, manager, 

530 East Corcoran Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

2. Wisconsin Sheep Breeders Cooperative & Wisf-onHin Livestock Breeders 

Association, Dr. A. L. Pope, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis, 
Wyoming; 

1. Wyoming Wool Growers Association, J. B. Wilson, secretary, McKinley, 

Wyo. 

2. Wyoming Wool Marketmg Association, W. T, Kirk, manager, 401 East 

ISth Street, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Mr. Clyde. Sheep are produced in all of the 48 States. In fact, 
Government records will show that out of the 3,057 counties in the 
United States there were only 15 of them where sheep are not produced 
and consequently only 15 counties which were not actually benefited 
by this program. 

In behalf of we people who raise sheep and wool in the United States, 
I want to express to the Congress our deep appreciation for your fore- 
s^ht in passing the National Wool Act of 1954. This action clearly 
indicates your recognition of the serious problems our industry was 
facing and a sincere desire to place our strat^c wool industry on a 
sound economic footing. 

It is also with pleasure and pride that we report to you what has 
been accomplished and the sincere effort on the part of the American 
woolgrower to make the National Wool Act work. Tlie act is holpit^ 
create stability out of a chaotic condition which existed in one <h 
America's oldest industries in 1954. It has enabled us to begin a 
long-term program to completely rehabilitate an enterprise which 
has played an important role in the affairs of the Nation. 

As wooigrowers wo are truly appreciative of the great confidence you 
have placed in us and the wonderful support that you have given our 
industry. It has replaced fetir and despair with hope and confidence 
that the future of our industry will again bo bright. 

We had seen approximately a 50-percont reduction in sheep numbers 
between 1942 and 1954. Six years prior to 1954, in 1948, a 25-percent 
cut in the tariff on imports of raw wool was negotiated under the Trade 
Agreements Act, Dulies on wool te.\tilo were likewise reduced in 
1948. 

Our tariff protection was further reduced by the inflatioD which our 
country experienced between 1942 and 1964. The drop in t^e value 
of the dollar when applied to a cento per pound duty on woo) imports. 
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reduced the amount of pwrtection which the tariff afforded our industry 
to such an extent that it could not and does not compensate for the 
high operating costs in the sheep industry of the United States as 
compared to costs in foreign producing countries. The tariff today 
represents less than one-third of the protection it gave us before 
World War II. 

Due to this substantial loss in tariff protection and the further fact 
that our wool was going into a Government stockpile under a loan 
program, we requested in 1953 an investigation under section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act to confirm our contention that fur- 
ther tariff protection was needed. As a result of this investigation, 
the United States Tariff Commission found that a tariff increase was 
necessary to protect the support program for wool. 

However, the administration decided that due to the necessity of 
maintainii^ the friendliest of relations with our allies, that this 
recommended tariff increase was inadvisable. 

The President had recognized that with sheep numbers having 
been reduced from 56 miUion in 1942 to 31 million in 1952, relief for 
the wool industry was most essential. In 1953 he ordered a study 
made to determine what type of program could be instituted which 
would give stability to the domestic sheep industry and which would 
also be consistent with the United States policy for an expanding 
foreign trade. We cooperated in this study and joined in bringing the 
results to you. 

It was reconunended that in lieu of tariff increases as a method of 
halting further reduction in sheep numbers that the present inadequate 
tariffs be not further reduced but that the duties collected should be 
made to do double duty by using these funds for the relief of the 
industry when imports depressed prices of domestic wool below our 

Sroduction costs. It was at that time that the Congress passed the 
Fational Wool Act. 

I can say without hesitation that this act has been the salvation 
of the sheep industry and if it had not been enacted, I know that 
many producers in the business today would have been forced to 
reduce their herds or hquidate entirely. The National Wool Growers 
Association conducted an extensive survey this winter in laige sheep- 
producing States. Questionnaires were sent to financial institutions 
which malie operating loans to sheep producers. 

This survey shows that in the western range States the two incentive 
pajmients made to date under the National Wool Act have meant 
the difference between profit and lose for the majority of the sheep 
producers. 

Now that a serious and prolonged drought in the Western and 
Southwestern States is well on its way out, there are a number of 
indications that a definite inca'eaae in sheep production and con- 
sequently an increase in wool production is on the way. 

In fact, during 1956 when we were still in a drought in some areas, 
26 States showed some increases in sheep numbers, and 12 held popu- 
hition at the previous year's leveJs. However, 10 States, mostly in 
the West and Southwest, showed decreases due to these serious 
drought conditions. Texas, the largest sheep State of the Nation, 
had to liquidate IS percent of its sheep numbers because of drought- 
ravaged pasturelands during the years 1955 and 1956. 
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Range and feed cooditions during 1957 have, however, been greatly 
improved. Demand for breeding ewes of all ages thia fall and winter 
is far exceeding the available supply, showing the tremendous interest 
in increasing production. We feel confident that the sheep popula- 
tion numbers to be released by the United States Department of 
A^culture this month will show the increase is underway. 

Increases in wool production, the goal of the act, could hardly be 
e:q)ected to come much sooner than 1958 when we consider that the 
'first incentive payment under the act reached growers only IS months 

Only 2 incentive payments have been made under the program and 
the drought began to subside onl^ 9 months back. Furthermore, the 
very nature of the sheep enterprise makes rapid production increases 
impossible. It takes time to build up flock numbers even under the 
most favorable conditions. Onlv one Iamb crop can be produced in 
a year. All lambs are not ewe lambs. And it takes 2 years to get 
the first production from your young ewes, while full production 
cannot be reached in less than 3 years from the lamb crop. 

The act has restored confidence and a modest profit in the sheep 
industry, has prevented considerable liquidation and now shows it 
oan provide the needed incentive to increase wool produetion'to j&eet 
our defense needs. 

Furthermore, it has enabled wool to move directly into consumption 
On a free market at prices competitive with synthetic fibers. Since 
the Wool Act came into ofteration, not one single pound of wool has 
gone into Government storage. 

There Is no better point in my statement than this, to compliment 
the Department of Agriculture on the orderly and complete disposal 
of the wool accumulated from the previous program. 

When the Wool Act became effective, the CGC owned 150 million 
pounds of wool, piled up under the former Gtovemment support 
wogram. The last pound of that wool was sold the second week of 
December, and the Government no longer has to merchandise wool. 
Continuation of our present Wool Act will keep it that way. 

Furthermore, one section of this beneficial legislation enables growers 
to help themselves. Section 708 of the act has authorized the 
establishment of a self-help program through which growers authorize 
use of then- own funds to stabilize and promote mamets for wool and 
lamb. 

The aims of this self-help program on the part of growers are to 
strengthen our markets and iron out severe fluctuations in lunb and 
wool prices. In providing this self-help provision, Congress i^in 
recognized the difference between the problem sof sheep production 
in deficient supply and those of other commodities produced in surplus. 

We produce two products, lamb and wool. They are totally 
unrelated in the problem of establisliing sound consumer demand. 
To sell wool we must complete with vast sums being spent to pubUcize 
and advertise synthetcs The decreaaing Bupply of hmb due to the 
reduced sheep population so narrowed our markets during the past 
15 years that we nave lost steady oonsumer demand. 

For many years we liave contributed financially to the National 
Livestock and Meat Board. Wo are continuing to do so even with 
the establbhment of the American Sheep Producers CouncU. While 
we have the greatest respect for the work of tlie meat board, that 
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organization has not been in a position to promote individual com- 
modities such as Iamb, faced with reduced consumer demand. 

They are not permitted to do direct advertising and they are not in 
any position to help us on wool promotion. As a two-product 
industry in a highly competitive market, only the sheep producer 
organizations can do this job effectively. We rec^nize the value of 
the work of the meat board in research and education and in the gen- 
eral promotion of all red meats. We want to compliment them for 
their accomplishments, hut must call to the attention of this com- 
mittee that they alone cannot carry the burden of proper promotion 
and advertising for our pecuhar two-product industry. 

I am sure that this committee will be interested in the report of. 
what the growei's are doing for themselves through their American 
^eep Producers Council wmch is to be presented to you later, or filed, 
by Mr. G. N. Winder, the president of that oi^anization. 

In this report we believe the sheep producers have real proof of their, 
own efforts to help themselves and make the Wool Act work. 

The hearings and study made in committee on the hill to extend 
the Wool Act affords Confess the opportunity to review its operation 
and accomplishments. Prior to 1954 the Government and the 
industry had, over a period of years, sought ways to halt the declining 
production of wool in the United States. Never before has one of these 
programs proved successful. There have been various loan programs 
and purchase programs. All of them created Government stockpiles 
which in turn continued as a depressant on the open market. 

The act provides that payments shall be limited to an amount 
equal to 70 percent of the specific duties on wool and wool manufac- 
tures commencing with January 1, 1953, Since the provisions of the 
Wool Act did not become effective until April 1, 1955, a backlog 
of funds was available for payments. We anticipate a small reserve 
following the present 4-year operation of the program. Because of a 
combination of factors, during the first 2 years of the programs' 
operation, farm prices of wool were lower than expected. Fimd 
requirements were greater than were anticipated by either the Giov- 
ermnent or the industry. 

In the past 3 years we have seen a tremendous increase in wool 
imports arriving here in the form of manufactured fabrics and less 
wofA airiving in its raw state. .. 

There are these factors: (1)' Thedre has been 150 million -pounds of 
Government stockpile wool fed into the market; (2) Under the aeb. 
we have fed our dcHuestic production directly into the market where 
before much was going into a stockpile rather than into the market:; 
(3) wool requirements have been down and therefore total imports of 
raw wool have been down. The specific duties have thus not pi-ovided 
as much in funds as was anticipated at the time of the passage of the- 
act, f. 

Inasmuch as these imported fabrics are lessening the demand on 
the part of the American manufacturer for wool, we feel that it is 
only fair that the finished fabric imports carry agreater share of the 
cost of this program, if it becomes necessary. We also feel that this 
is a better approach than a suggestion that 100 percent of duties on 
raw wool be made available for the act because that would disrupt a 
long-es,tabhshed program of the Congress to use 30 percent of the 
tariff duties under section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act for 
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Other agricultural supported programs. It is interesting to note that 
wool duties alone in the 12-Tear period of 1942 through 1953, the time 
when our production was dwinaling, contributed $385 million to 86 
other agricultural commodities, without one penny going to the wool- 
growing industry. 

It would be a very simple matter to make the act operative on a 
truly incentive basis if the word "specific" in sections 704 and 705 
Was removed along with the following parenthetical phrase in each 
section reading, "(whether or not such specific dutiee are parts of 
compound rates)." 

The present language is proving to be a limitir^ factor on fund 
availability to such an extent that a part of the intent of the act to 
encour^e production is lost. If the word "specific" is removed, as 
requested, funds would be available for incentive payments up to an 
amount equal to 70 percent of both the specific and the ad valorem 
duties on wool and wool manufactures. 

Congress has recognized that wool has a strategic importance in 
war or peace. It is necessary to the economy of the country. It 
harvests the natural resources of our grazing lands, particularly in the 
vast arid regions of the West. It provides employment for many 
thousands of people. It provides taxes for our schools. Let me cite 
sn'eXample of my own personal knowledge. In Rich County, Utah, 
a few years ago, some of the major livestock outfits were unable to 
pay their taxes when they were due. That fall there was no money 
to open the schools in that county. It was not until the sheepmen 
could borrow the money to pay their taxes, at the request of the local 
school board, that the schools could open. 

And, to cite a case of utilization of the natural resources of our 
grazing lands, in my own State of Utah, comprising over 52 million 
acres, less than 3 million are under cultivation because of the limited 
irrigation water supply. 

That leaves us with 49 million acres of land that would be wasteland 
if it weren't for livestock to hvrvest the available feed. This is cer- 
tainly essential to the arid regions of the Western States, both as a 
tax base and to bring to our economy what wealth we can produce on 
these acres where forage is so limited. 

In the Midwest the sheep industry is essential to diversified agricul- 
ture, and more and more a little band of sheep is becoming an eco- 
nomically profitable enterprise, particularly on the small farms, with 
a TniniiniiTn of labor requirement. 

When we get in the south, we find sheep gettii^ their feed require- 
m«its bvgrazing on and thereby controlling unwanted grass and 
weeds. We even foimd, to the surprise of some of us westerners, thai 
there is a dual purpose in bams in some areas used for tobacco storaee, 
during certain seasons they become maternity wards for lambs in the 
spring. 

In summary, the woolgrowers of the United States and their re- 
spective organizations in Is States, earnestly request that you extend 
the provisions of the Wool Act of 1954 under tne declared policy of 
Congress to increase wool production as a measure of national security 
and m promotion of the general economic welfare. 

W« further request that sections 704 and 706 be amended to remove 
the word "specific" and the following parenthetical phrase in order to 
provide a more practical limit withm which to develop a proper in- 
centive program. 
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We offer you the pledge of the industry to use our best efforts 
tiuough ^e self-help provisions to make this act work to the best 
advant^e of the industry and the United States at the least possible 
cost to our GovOTument. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Matthews, Mr, Clyde, thank you very much for a very fine 
statement. We appreciate your makiag it to ue. I wonder now if the 
committee has any qurations. 

Mr. Hill. I would like, also, to associate myself with my good 
chairman this momii^ in complimenting you on this most excellent 
statement. I think I shoidd say this at this particular moment: This 
subcomjaittee of which my dear friend, Mr. Matthews, ia presiding, 
<lecided to hold this, shall I call it emergency hearing, today so 
the sheepgrowers of the West who had come a long ways to appear 
beftnre the Senate committee, could remain over the weekend and give 
us their testimony. And I should aay our good friend, the chairman 
of this committee. Congressman Poage, of Texas, had to be away. 
He told me that we shomd go ahead. So we decided to give you this 
opportunity to place your arguments before this committee. 

I am mighty happy to say that as a supporter ot this recommenda- 
tion the kmd of information you are givihg us today is just exactly 
what we need. 

I notice a statement on page, I think it is page 4 of your statement, 
which interests me quite a little. I am from Colorado, as you know. 
And you make a statement there that is wonderful to me and yon say: 

Now that a serious, & prolonged drought, in the Western and Southwestern Statet) 
is well on the way out, there are a number of indications that a definite increase 
in sheep production — 

and so on. I just wanted to ask this question as to where you got that 
information that the drought is entirely over? I don't want to embar- 
rass you. If you do not know where you got the information it is 
p^ectly all right with this committee. I am afraid sometimes that 
it might linger on in a few areas. 

Can you assure me that our dry land wheat area will be in goo^ 
shape next year? 

Mr. CLTnr. I have been very greatly influenced by this view from 
Texas. 

Mr. Hill. What kind of view does Texas ever have except dry 
plains? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Clthb. Tliey have at present, Congressman Hill, a very . 
optimistic view and they say it has rained all over the plains of Texas 
and it has rained tdl over in Utah, and if it mi^d Colorado we will; 
certainly, see what we can do about it. 

Mr. Hill. That ia the answer I wanted you to give us. We share 
your optimism. I do, too. I know it has rained at home. The 
beetgrowers were worried last fall how they were going to get the 
beet crop harvested because it was so wet. So I think we might 
say that we not only hope that it is true but I feel that the drougnt, 
certainly, should be about over in that entire area. 

I thaak you ^ain for a most excellent statement. 

Mr. Matthews. Thank you. Congressman Dixon, have you any 
questions? 
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Mr. DizoN. I should like to ask Mr. CSyde to give us a statement 
with r^ard to the haadling of these funds from t£e checkoff. What 
assurance has Congresa about that? 

Mr. Clyde. We have an oi^anization to which a certain number 
of directors are elected from each State and th^ constitute the board, 
and of course, all expenditures must be O. K.'d by that board of 
directors. 

In addition to that, the Department of Agriculture has a couple 
of men who always meet with the board. And they watch the expendi- 
tures very carefully. 

If there is any question that comes up as to how the money shoidd 
be spent or if there is any question of whether it isn't right, we are 
very courteously informed by the Department that that is not set up 
in tbe act and it should not be done that way. 

I think the board of directors are very conscientious to spend 
this money so that there will be a good receipt, for every dollar 
expended. 

Mr. Dixon. Does the Department of Agriculture require an 
accounting from you? 

Mr. Clyde. Yes. 

Mr. DixoN. And an audit? 

Mr. Clyde. The Department of Agriculture audits the funds of 
the ASPC, I think annually. 

Mr. DixoN. I notice you are everlastingly after us to get Basques 
into this country for sheep herders. What is the necessity for that? 

Mr. Clyde. The young people, the young American today, does 
not tike to take on the work of herding sheep. He does not like that 
isolation that separates him from his automobile, and from t^e 
pleasures which most youi^ men look forward to. So they are not 
mterested in going out on the range and staying for any lengm of time. 
Tlierefore it is very difficult to get young men who will go and stay 
with the aheep and do a good job. So that we have turned to the 
importation of these Basques, for better help or additionfd help. 

Mr. DixoN. What did you pay them in 1940 and what do you have 
to pay them today? 

Mr. Clyde. I think offhand back in 1940 we were paying around 
$125 a month plus board and keep. Today, well, it vanes over the 
sections of the country, but wliere I live we are paying as high as $325 
plus their board and keep. 

Mr. Dixon. I was very much taken up with your statement t^at 
this Wool Act is of direct assistance to the small farmer, something 
that we cannot say about some of our other programs. 

Do you think that erowing of sheep on smf^ farms is increasing? 

Mr. Clyde. Very definitoly. The States which I mentioned here, 
I think it was 26, definitely iiirreased their sheep population. Most 
of those States were in the Midwest, East, and Soutli where there are 
small farm flocks of sheep. 

Mr. Dixon. So it is your belief tliat riusing sheep on family farms 
is to be encouraged? 

Mr. Clyde. I think it is acting as a wonderful diverafication for 
farms all over the United States. A small band of sheep as I pointed 
out can be run attractively at no expense and it isn't a big mcome, 
but it is a supplementary income to their other operations. 
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Mr. Dixon. The statement was made by Mr. Mcliain that we 
should encourage sheep raising because we do not produce enou^ for 
our domestic consumption. 

Is there any danger of creating surpluses through the incentive 
payments? 

Mr. Clyde. Well, I would not worry about a surplus for some years 
to come. Production increases will not come rapidly^ due to the nature 
of our production. I am sure it is not going to grow into any immediate 
problem, 

Mr. Dixon. What do our defense people say as to the minimum 
amount that we should produce domestically? 

Mr. Clthe. I don't know that I can answer that, Congressman 
Dixon, 

Mr. Dixon. What was the aim of that act, through the incentive 
pavments, to increase how far? 

Mr. Clyde. Up to 300 million pounds of shoi'u wool. 

Mr. Dixon. How far have we gotten in production now? 

Mr. Clyde. Well, last year I Uiink we produced 226 million. So 
we would be 74 million pounds away. 

Mr. Dixon. We are a long way short of what we need. 

Mr. Hill. In 1938 we produced 360 million. That is in 1938, and 
that is 20 years ago. 

Mr. Clyde, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. So we have a long ways to go. And the number of sheep 
given here in the information is that at one time we had in 1942 
49,346,000 head of sheep. Now we have 26,370,000 so we can go 
quite a ways. And when you consider the increase in population, 
there is no time in the near future when we would be producing 
anywhere near as much wool as we consume. I don't think there is. 

Mr. Dixon. I, certainly, appreciate your testimony, Mr. Clyde, 
and your coming here. We are proud of you. Now that our chair- 
man is here, I would like to thank him personally for scheduling these 
hearii^, so that the men from way out West could appear before the 
ommittee while they were here in Washington. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Matthews. Thank you, Mr. Dixon. And I would like to 
introduce to this group, although I do not think he needs any intro- 
duction, Mr. Harold Cooley, the chairman of the committee. We still 
have quite a few witnesses to go — we have had several already. 

Mr. CooLEY. Thank you Very much. I do not wish to ask any 
questions at this time, 

Mr. Matthews. Thank you very much, Mr. Clyde. 

Mr. Clyde. We would hke to thank you for your courtesy in ex- 
tending the hearing while we are here. 

Mr. Matthews. Our next witness is Mr. James H. Lemmon, from 
Lemmon, S. Dak., president of the National Wool Marketii^ Corp. 

We are delighted to have you with us and you may proceed as you ' 
like. 

But before Mr. Lemmon starts, I notice that we have Mr. Paul 
Etchepare, from Colorado, who has to catch a 2 o'clock plane today. 

Mr. Lemmon, would you prefer that I let Mr-. Etchepat'e speak 
lirtt? Is your statement very lengthy? 

Mr. Lemmon. I would be glad to let him go first if you do not mind. 

Mr, Matthews. If you do not mind, suppose we call on Mr. 
Etchepare, from the St«te of Colorado. Would you like to introduce 
him. Mr. Hill? 
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Mr. Hill. I would like to eay that he is from the great State of 
Colorado. And he is the immediate past president of the Natiooal 
Lamb Feeders Association in my area in the South Platte Valley of 
Colorado where we feed thousands of head of lambs every year. We 
are doing very well this year and have for the last 2 or 3 years. 

We are proud to have you here this morning, and t am sure that the 
committee will be enlightened by your statement. 

STATEMENT OF PAUL ETCHEPASE, REPRESENTINa THE 
NATIONAL LAMB FEEDERS ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO. 

Mr, Etchepaee. Thank you. I do want to thank you for the 
courtesy in asking us to appear before this committee. And I, also, 
want to thank you for this opportunity to present my statement at 
this time so that I can catch that 2 o'clock plane this afternoon, 

Mr. Chairman, members of the conamittee, my name is Paul 
Etchcpare. I come from Denver, Colo. I represent the National 
Lamb Feeders Association of which I am the immediate past presi- 
dent. This is a nonprofit organization made up of some 5,000 active 
lamb feeders. We have members in every lamb-feeding area in the 
United States. 

I was raised on a Montana sheep ranch. I have managed both com- 
mercial and purebred sheep operations. Later, I served as secretary 
of the Montana Wool Growers Association ajid then worked for one of 
the larger meatpackers. For some years I have been an independent 
livestock operator and iamb feeder. 

Our people are vitally interested in the measure before you. Prior 
to the passage of the 1954 Wool Act, the biggest problem of the lamb- 
feeding industry was instability of market. The act has provided a 
means by which a greater stability has already been created, and ex- 
tension of the act holds out the hope to us that the future car bring an 
even greater stability. 

Others have pointed out that the sheep industry is tinique in the 
field of American agriculture. The feeding segment of this industry 
is somewhat unique in its own right. 

Feeding is a separate industry, requirii^ a very special knowledge, 
feeding plant, and linancin^. It is the last link in the chain of pro- 
duction that provides the American housewife with lamb. From the 
time feeder lambs are purchased 100 to 180 days may elapse before 
they are ready to go to market. During this time the feeder must 
risk his feed, work, and money hoping that prices will be high enpijgh 
when he sells to prevent a loss and make a profit. 

A lamb is like a ripening peach — he approaches the final state of 
perfection quickly. He must then be sold to a processor and cannot 
be held longer if ne » to comniand the best price. With an unstable 
or fluctuating market a lamb with a dollar profit in him on Monday 
may easily become a dollar and a half loser by Thursday. That's 
why we are interested in a stable market. 

We see such price instability not because of oversupply, but becatise 
of a narrow market. During and after the war, outlets for our product 
dwindled to just a few channels of deniaud. Perhaps Fe^e^al price 
controls must take the blame for a good portion of this situation. 

There is little to be gained through a review of past mistakes. The 
essential th^ng at the moment is that we profit through this experience, 
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identify and face our problems, and try to build a program that will 
accomplish the end that congressional, administration, and industry 
leaders seek — a healthy American sheep industry. 

We firmly believe that this can best be accomplished through exten- 
sion of the National Wool Act of 1954. At the recent convention of 
our association in Omaha, a resolution was passed unanimously ur^g 
that the act be extended. We are especially inter(«ted in section 708 
(or the self-hdp provision) of the act because it has been eead can con- 
tinue to be a specific help for the lamb feeder. 

We need a much broader market than we have now, and 708 is a 
means of achieving that market. The temporary seasonal gluts that 
we see on our narrow market can be erased by channeling some of our 
lambs to other outlets. Far too lai^ a percent go to the high eon- 
sumption areas of New York, New England, Philadelphia, and our 
large west coast cities. Successful diversion during these ^uts wilt 
help us immeasurably. 

These periods of heavier shipment are caused by climatic factors 
over which we have no control. She^ producers must Iamb their 
ewes when Mother Nature dictates. This means that many lambs 
win reach maturity within a short period, and we find it impossible 
to maintain an even flow to our slaughterers. 

The two critical periods come in the fall when the bulk of the milk 
finished lambs hit the market and {^ain in the late winter-early spring 
when we feeders sell most of our fed lambs. 

Now that we have had opportunity to watch our own educational 
and advertising program in operation, we are even more convinced 
that the National Wool Act can cure these seasonal ills of ours and 
give us the stability the industry needs. 

As the 70S program continues and expands, we expect to see an 
improved marketing of our product and a broadening of the chimnel 
through which lamb may be properly retailed. Proper retaOing will 
inevitabh' result in better year-romid demand and better price for 
lamb. This means that we, as feeders, can pay more for feeder lambs 
with much more confidence. In other words, 708 has already given 
us a firm foundation and, if continued, can provide material with 
which we can build a stable and profitable industry — an industry that 
is vital to the defense of our Nation. 

Because of conditions of terrain, climate, and for^e, lamb feeding 
is an inte^al part of the cycle of sheep production in the United States. 

Roughly half of each year's lamb crop goes through a feed lot. 
SoQie of these feed-lot lambs do not go for slaughto*, but are ewe 
lambs that are returned to farms and ranches as breeding stock. 
Thus the feeder serves aa a reservoir from which replacement breeding 
ewes may be drawn. 

It is p(»sible to attribute some of the increase in sheep numbers in 
the Southern States such as Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi to the 
increase in lamb feeding in those States. I doubt very much that 
these increases would have beeo possible without the help of the Wool 
Act. 

Gentlemen, any new prt^am put into effect has growing paona io, 
its administration and setting up the rules. In our own industry, ve 
have experienced some of these things, yet I Want t» assure you t^at 
our industry is in full accord in our overall approval of the act itself 
and its stabilizing effect on the industry. 
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Section 708 of the Wool Act, providing a method for industrywide 
participation in an educational and promotional campaign for the 
Sleep industry, is providing ua with the first workable method of 
bringing stabilization to our market. 

Remember that a referendum was conducted to see whether or not 
the sheep producers and feeders wanted to spend some of their own 
money for a program of education to expand the market for their 
product. Approximately 72 percent of those who voted in the refer- 
endum wanted this program. 

This was not a referendum comparable with those conducted to see 
if growers wanted acreage controls to go parallel with a Government 
payment prf^rani, but instead of referendum where growers voted 
as to whetner or not they wanted to spend their own money. 

Because section 708 is new and different and designed to go hand in 
hand with the incentive payment provisions on shorn wool for prod- 
ucts in deficient supply in the United States, there have been some 
criticisms of the program. 

These critics nave not come from within the sheep producing 
industry and they have based argimients primarily on the use ot 
taminology rather than any failure on the part of the program. 
They use such terms as "checkoff," and the need for "voluntary con- 
tributions," and the prevention of "duplication of effort." I am 
inclined personally, to brush these criticisms aside simply because 
they are not the thinking of the true sheep producer or lamb feeder. 
We find in this act an instrument whereby we can join other segments 
of our industry to stabilize our market to help ourselves to do a better 
job of distributing and marketing our products. 

Beginning with the original programs of the Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feet^rs Association to promote lamb over 40 years ago, our 
industry has tried every known method on a voluntary basis, but had 
never been able to devise a successful program until the Congress 
gave us this vehicle. 

In our present program we have asked for ideas from every possible 
source to assure a well-coordinated program. We duplicate no other 
effort simply because much of the work being done under section 708 
uses presently recognized oi^anizations as a basis for expansion. I 
unhesitatingly challenge anyone to show that section 708 funds have 
been used m duplicating unnecessarily work being done elsewhere. 
We seek to augment — not to duplicate. 

One of the things which we believe has helped make this work is 
ia that those who contribute their money to the program know that 
all ideas are reviewed and all accounts are audited by the Department 
of Agricultuie. We are thus assured that the funds put up by the 
growers and feeders are used within the framework of the intent of the 
act as passed by the Congress, This alleviates any fear that these 
funds might be used for any other purpose than for the good of the 
industry as a whole. 

I assure you, gentlemen, that the Iamb feeders will always be ready 
to accept constructive suggestions which will improve this program 
and we will just as readily resist any effort to unfairly' discredit it. 

The Wool Act has already helped us, in spite of its short life. 
This is a piece of legislation of which you gentlemen ipay be justly 
proud. As feeders we thank you for it, and respectfully ask that' you 
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Thank you. 

Mr. Matthews. Thank you very much, Mr. Etchepare for your 
fiue statement. I wonder if there are any questions? 

Mr. Chairman, do you have any questions that you would like to 
ask? 

Mr, CooLBY. I want to clear up one thin^. On these iDceutiTe 
payments, they amount to 24 percent, is that right? 

Mr. Etchgpare. I believe that is about right. 

Mr. CooLEY. In other words, for every thousand dollars you sell, 
the farmer receives $240. 

Mr. Etchepahe. About 40 percent last year, I believe. 

Mr. CoOLBY. Was it 40 percent last year? 

Mr. Etchepare. Yes. 

Mr. CooLEY. The figures I have here 

Mr. Matthews. Excuse me, this gentleman did not give that 
particular testimony. I don't ^ow whether he is particularly famUiar 
with that or not. 

Mr. CooLSY. I was looking at Mr. McLain's statement, to the net 
proceeds, that it was ^ percent, and therefore the payment would be 
$240. Last year, if I understand what you said it was 40 percent? 

Mr. Etchepare. That is right. 

Mr. CooLBY. And this year under this program it will be $240. 
Is the Department recommending a change m me pajrment? 

Mr. Etchepahe, I do not believe so. 

Mr. IuMaschb. I may help, if I may. I think that you are looking 
at the example in one of our exhibits. This example shows that if the 
average price received for shorn wool by all growers in a marketing 
year turns out to be 50 cents, and the incentive level is 62 cents, then 
we have an average of 12 cents, or 24 percent of the 50 cents received 
in the free market, to make payments to bring the returns of 50 cents 
up to a 62-cent incentive level. 

Mr. CooLEY. That is right. I am sure that is right. That is in 
exhibit F. What was the situation in 1956? 

Mr. IuMasche. Last year, the average price received in the free 
market was 44.3 cents. It took payments at the rate of 40 percent to 
bring this national average up to an incentive level of 62 cents. 

Afi". CooLEY. Whenever a farmer receives a thousand dollars for 
wool he receives $400 in payments? 

Mr. IuMaschb. That is rkht for the 1956 marketing year. This 
year we think the price in the free market will average h^her and 
the rate of payment will, of course, be correspondingly less. 

That is for the 1957 marketing year we are in now. 

Mr. CooLBY. Do you happen to know what the payments were in 
1956? 

Mr. ImMasche. The payments for the 1956 marketing year are 
expected to total around $53 million. 

Mr. CoOLEY. Thank you. 

Mr. Matthews. Are there any questions, Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hill. No questions. 

Mr. Matthews. Mr. Dixon? 

Mr, Dixon. No questions. 

Mr. Matthews. Thank you very much. 

Now Mr. Lenunon, we will come back to you. We want to thank 
you for yielding to your partner, Mr. Etchepare. 
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8TATEHENT OF JAMES H. LEMMON, PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL 
WOOL HAREETINa CORP., LEHHON, S. DAK. 

Mr. Leuhon. I think that in the interest of time saviDg, that I 
will just read a portion of my statement and refer to it. I think I 
can save considerable time. 

Mr. Matthews. That will be very helpful because we would like 
to given everyone that we possibly can a chance to appear here. 

Mr. Lehmon. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is James H. Lemmon and I live in Lemmon, S. Dak. I am 
president of the National Wool Marketing Corp. We are a national 
organization owned and operated by State and r^onal grower 
marketing organizations. Our board of directors at the national 
level is made up of one grower representative from each of our member 
associations. In the ^^^ate, there are 85,000 members who pool 
their wool at local and regional level and market through the national 
organization. 

I believe that three of the gentlemen on your committee are from 
our respective States where we have members in Utah, Colorado, and 
Wisconsin. I observed that during the course of the morning. 

Now, I want to say that we are giving our full and unqualined sup- 
port' to the statements made by Mr. Clyde, the president of the 
National Wool Growers Association. And that we have been working 
very closely with him and his organization in the effort to bring about 
the extension of this 1954 Wool Act. 

I believe I could best serve the purpose of this hearing if I were to 
address myself primarily to the position of the smaller producer in 
terms of woolgrowers who use sheep as a part of an overall farm 
production program. Where it provides diversification and in many 
mstances, a small source of cash family income twice a year, once 
when the grower sells his wool and the second time when he sells his 
lambs. 

I am sure that most Members of Congress will remember that 
section 708, permitting the industry to advertise and promote its 
products, was made a part of the original Wool Act primarily because 
the problems facing the wool-producing industry are somewhat differ- 
ent from those of other commodity products. United States produc- 
tion is in deficient supply and thus Congress decided to treat wool on 
a separate basis, insofar as Government policy is concerned. 

I would like to stress in that regard the problems we have found 
ourselves in. We do not just believe — we know we have a superior 
product in both wool and lamb. However, because of the fact that 
they are deficiency commodities, and we do not produce enough of 
them, we have neglected putting on promotion programs pointing out 
their superiority. As a result, our markets have narrowed. It is 
simply a case of resting on our laurels, thinking because we were 
underproducing it was not necessary for us to get out and tell the 
facts about, what we call, our superior product and we were gradually 
losing at the market place. 

Very frankly, gentlemen, section 708 and the resulting grower pro- 
motion prosram is actually more important to our sm^ler producer 
members than the incentive payment feature. Notice that I said 
the smaller members. To a grower of 20 ewes on a tobacco farm in 
Kentucky or a grain farm in Indiana, the incentive pajmient for 1957 
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is hardly likely to be bigger than $18. But that same grower is 
willing to put up $2 of that money to promote his products to try to 
stabilize bis prices iu the free market place. 

We feel that in doing this the American woolgrowers have shown 
this Government their sincerity in attempting to ouild a somid sheep 
economy and live as little as possible under a Government price 
suOTort imibrellft. 

Trtiat is why we like to call this our self-help program. I want to 
say to you that it is my experience that these growers, who have small 
flocks, throughout these States are very wholeheartedly back of the 
sdf-help program. 

Now if in your consideration of the need for extending the provisions 
of the National Wool Act, i hope you will take into consideration the 
fact that small farm flocks of sheep do play a very definite role in 
b^ancing farm operations. 

On farms with small flocks of sheep, these animals do provide an 
additional source of revenue. It is very evident to all of us that if we 
can retain this 1954 Wool Act and the incentive payment that the 
greatest increase in production of sheep will take place in the smaU 
flock areas of the Middle West, East, and South. 

We believe that most of the increased production which wiU be 
brought about by the National Wool Act will come in family sized 
farms rather than iu range areas where other limiting factors might 
prevail. 

I should like to conclude with this statement. I do not believe that 
I have ever seen such unanimous support for any pro^ara or Jaw 
adopted by Congress as there is among sheep growers for this act. 
This has been true in every meeting I have attended and in all parte 
of the United States. It is true in range arfas, and it is true in the 
areas where the smallest of the farm flock production predomiuates. 
We sincerely urge your approval of Seciate biU 2861 and your coopera- 
tion in obtaining early enactment to provide us with a continuing 
stability in our economy, 

I want to say that I highly appreciate the kindness of you gentlemen 
in holding this special session to give us an opportunity to testify 
while we were here. I thank you. 

Mr. Matthews. Thank you so much. And the committee, par- 
ticularly, appreciates your consideration, and if you will like, we will 
have your complete statement put in the record, the statement that 
you had prepared, so all of the committee can have it. 

Mr. Lemmon. I would appreciate that. 

Mr. Matthews, Without objection we will include the complete 
statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 



Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, my name is James H. Lemmon 
and I live in Lemmon, S. Dak. 1 am president of the National Wool Marketing 
Cktrp. We are a national organization owned and operated by State and regiontU 
^ower marketing organizations. Our board of directors at the national level 
is made up of one grower representative from each of our member associations. 
In the aggregate, there are 85,000 members who pool their wool at local and 
regiona] level and market through the national orgauization. 

1 emphasize this bo that you might understand that in BupportinK the position 
of the National Wool Growers Association as the representatives of tne industoy, I 
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shall attempt to not duplicate what Mr. Clyde baa said to you, but bring you tui 
additional viewpoint. 1 want you to know that we do endorse in its entirety 
the position taken by the National Wool Growers in support of the renewal of 
the Wool Act. While the membership of our organization parallels that of the 
NationaJ Wool Growers Association to some small degree, one of the purposes 
served by our orgatnzation is to provide a medium whereby the smaller growers 
of the United States might pool their wool and through grading and other handling 
practices market it to the best advantage of the producer. I have been president 
of this organization for 17 years and mention that personal reference only for 
you to understand that I have been in a position to follow developments in the 
market plaoe of the American woolgrower throughout the period from before 
World War II up until today. 

I think this committee can readily understand the position of a woolgrower 
whose operation is large enough that it is his major source or nearly so of total 
income. I believe I could best serve the purpose of this hearing if I were to 
address myself primarily to the position of the smaller producer in terms of wool 
growers who use sheep as a part of an overall farm production program, where it 
provides diversification and, in many instances, a small source of cash family 
income twice a year. Once when the grower sells his wool and the second time 
when he sells his lambs. 

I am sure most Members of Congress will remember that section 708, per- 
mitting the industry to advert^ise and promote its products, was made a part of 
the original Wool Act primarily because the problems facing the wool producing 
industry are somewhat different from other commodity problems. United States 
production is in deficient supply and thus Congress decided to treat wool on a 
separate basis, insofar as Government policy is concerned. 

I would like to stress in that regard the problems we have found ourselves in. 
We don't just believe — we know we have a superior product in both wool and 
lamb. However, because of the fact that they are deficiency commodities and 
we don't produce enough of them we have neglected putting on promotion pro- 
grams pointing out their superiority. As a result, our markets have narrowed. 

Take lamb for instance. We do not produce enough to satisfy the demands of 
the United States over a period of 12 months with a result that a new generation 
of housewives since World War II hardly consider it a part of their diet or house- 
hold budget. That in turn resulted in our production going into a very narrow 
marketing field in places like Boston, New York, Washington, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. Then when the lambs did go to market in such a narrow 
purchasing area, we found ourselves facing an oversupply in these small market 
areas. It has taken promotion to begin to widen that market sufficiently to 
prevent the position of a surplus actually created by a short supply. 

On January 21, 1958, the Agricultural Marketing Service, issued a report on the 
findings of a survey on lamb availability in the markets. That survey showed 
that in 1955 only 39 percent of the retail stores handling fresh, red meats sold 
any lamb, either seasonaUy or on a year-round basis. I hope the Department of 
Agriculture has or wiU make available to this comniittee copies of that survey for 
it certainly points up the problem I have just mentioned. 

R'oducing less than one-third of the wool used in the United States, we sat 
idly by while synthetics moved in with mass promotion programs. Already hard 
hit by imports of wool from low production cost countries, we saw the demand 
for our production lessen and we did nothing to tell the American consumer the 
superior qualities of wool. 

If this Congress docs recognize again this year, as they did in 1954, that as a 
deficient commodity wool needs to oe treated according to the needs of the in- 
dustry to sustain its economy, then I think this Congress should welcome the proof 
from the industry that they are willing to use their own money to help themselves 
by promoting the products. Wool and lamb have been used by the human race 
forever. Wool and lamb will sell, but until the Wool Act of 1954 was enacted 
permitting the powers to set up their own promotion program, the industry did 
not have a way in which they could join together to help themselves produce more 
income in the market place. 

Very frankly, gentlemen, section 708 and the resulting grower promotion pro- 
gram is actually more important to our smaller producer members than the in- 
centive-payment feature. To a grower of 20 ewes on a tobacco farm in Kentucky 
or a grain farmer in Indiana, the incentive payment for 1957 was hardly likely- 
tobe bigger than $18. But, that same grower is willing to put up $2 of that money 
to promote his products to try to stabilize his prices in the free market place. 
We feel that in doing this, the American woolgrowers have shown this Govern- 
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ment their ainoerity in attempting to build a sound sheep economy «nd live as 
little as possible under a Government price-support umbrdla. 

To somewhat illustrate my point, figures were avtUlable to us from four of 
our member associations in Virginia, Ohio, Minnesota, and Utah to show the 
average siae of the clip, the average siie of the incentive payment and the average 
size of the grower contribution to the promotion pro-am. 

We do not want to create the impression that this is necessarily the average 
of the industry as a whole in eaoh State. This merely repreaente the aver^es on 
the wool which has been marketed cooperatively in that State through our 
member organizations, except in the case of Minnesota where the averages are 
for the State as a whole. 

In Utah 962 growers marketing through the association, marketed an average 
ot 3,481 pounds of wool, meaning roughly the average size flock was 350 head. 
The average payment to these wowera was $598. These figures are for the 1956 
marketing year. This meant the averse payment to the promotion fund waa 
S34.81. 

In Virginia 5,481 growers marketing through our association had an average 
clip w^ght ot 179 pounds. The average incentive payment per grower was 
$36. The average payment to the promotion fund was $1.79. 

In Ohio, 8,S42 growers marketing through our member association had an 
average clip weight of 338 pounds. The average incentive payment received 
by the growers was $65. The average grower contribution to the promotion 
fund was $3.38. 

In Minnesota slightly more than 19,000 producers had an average clip weight 
of 300 pounds with an average incentive payment of $63. The avert^e payment 
to the promotion fund was approximately fe. 

We do have superior products in the field of fiber and in the field of food in our 
modern advertising economy. We do appreciate the opportunity Congress has 
given us to tell the story of our production to the American public and we hope 
that the Congress will (^ain realize that we will never be in k position to crowd 
other products oS the market. Our situation is that we produce so little a portion 
of the country's needs we must promote our products to stay in business. 

We have slept comfortably with the idea that a large proportion of our wool 
was imported and, therefore, we did not need to create a market. The packers 
and retailers of meat figured the quantity or supply was so small that it was not 
necessary to push lanib. Through the facilities provided in section 70S, the 
growers have formed the American Sheep Producers Council. Through this 
orgaulzation we have a real job to be done. We can and will do it with the [per- 
mission of Congress to continue this act. 

In your consideration of the need for extending the provisions of the National 
Wool Act, I hope you will take into consideration the fact that small farm flocks 
of sheep do play a very definite role in balancing farm operations. 

This is an important farm commodity on many family commercial-type farms. 
Since the operation of the Wool Act has utarted it is playing a greater role on 
smaller farms. 

This committee and Congress has been interested in a rural development 
program so we asked the Department of Agriculture to provide us with an example 
of how sheep are being used for this purpose. They sent US this brief case history: 



PBOGRAu (this also includes gilmbh, upsHoa, ASa BRAXTON coi;ntibs) 

"One of the first projects in rural development in this area was expanded sheep 
raising on email, hilly farms. During the Grst year of the program 10 farmers 
bought 140 western ewes as a demonstration. They paid $17 apiece for the ewes, 
and then sold $21 worth of lamt>s and wool. This project was rapidly expanded 
and about 50 farmers have now purchased a total of 1,170 ewes. Many of these 
farmers had never raised sheep before." 

On these very small farms where they raise milk cows, it ties the operator to 
the farm on a basis where he must attend to his milking, lessening his opportunity 
to get outside employment. If he were to raise sheep on his availalDle feed, he 
has much more freedom to seek a job for additional income. 

We believe that most of the increased production which will be brought about 
by the National Wool Act will come in family-sized farms rather than in the rarjge 
areas where other limiting factors might prevail. And, Incidentally, if this Con- 
gress sees fit to continue the incentive program for wool production up to the. 
go^ set in the present aet at 300 miUion pounds, It will require approximately a 
one-third ir 
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Even tiwugh we reot^niBa it will be a slow proeeea in this livestock iBdiutijr 
to increase one-third in our production it will, in our opinion, hav« uiotber bene- 
ficial benefit. This increased production will automatical!; reduce the production 
of Buiplua conunoditiee. Acreage will be used for sheep production if the econoniy 
is stabilised under the act and if it is not so stabilised that acreage will be used 
to produce surplus commodities. 

We join with the National Wool Growers in expresains the sincere hope that this 
Gomniittee will consider the necessity for making available sufficient funds, in caae 
of need, to make the act fully operative as an incentive program. Plus that it will 
prevent the creation of uncertainty in the industry whenever calculations indicate 
there even might be insulTicient funds to carry out any given year's program during 
some portion of the life of the act. 

To a small farmer who must invest in sheep the expiration date of the act ita^ 
is an important factor. Maybe be could see his way clear to make such an invest- 
ment during the first year of a 4 year act, but that would hardly be true in the 
fourth year if Congress has not set the policy for the future. We have found thai 
a factor this year under the present act with its 4-year limit. On behalf of the 
small farmers we would like to ask you to consider whether or not this could ba 
changed so that there could be confidence in the intent of Congress to stabilize the 
economy of the sheep industry. 

I should like to conclude with this atat«ment. 1 do not beheve I have ever seen 
such unanimous support for any program or law adapted by Congress as there ia 
among sheep^rowera for this act. This has been true in every meeting I have 
attended and in all parts of the United States. It ia true in the range areas and it 
is true in the areas where the smallest of farm flock production predominatea. 
We sincerely urge your approval of S. 2861 and your cooperation in obtaining 
early enactment to provide us with a continuing stability in our economy. 

liiank you. 

Mr. Matthews. Are there any questions that the committee would 
like to ask? 

Mr. Dixon. I would like to say that the emphasis upon the assist- 
ance to the small farmer is very helpful. I compliment you on the 
emphasis you have given to that. 

Mr, Hill. I think you probably have this statement beforeyou, 
which I have before me. In the middle of the statement, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, from 1954, there were 2,000 more farms in 
those areas that reported sheep herds, small herds in 4 years, that is 
from 1950 to 1954? 

Mr. Lehuon. There is an increase in the farm population; we can 
see it. While I Uve in the West, our interests are very widely scattered 
over the United States, and I can see a very definite trend to increase 
production in those States. 

Mr. Matthews. Thank you very much, Mr. Lemmou. 

Mr. Lbmmon. Thank you. 

Mr. Matthews. Ournextwitnesscomesfrom the State of Colorado. 
I will ask Congressman Hill to introduce him. 

Mr. Hill. I will make it short, because our time is running out. 

I would like to state that the next gentleman is from Denver, Colo. 
That is not really a true statement. He is from the western part. 
He is a sheep farmer, Mr. Norman Winder, but no sheep farmer ever 
called him "G. Norman." They alwavs say "Norman." 

How are you this morning? j am glad to have you here. 

STATEMENT OF Q. NOBHAff WINDER. PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
SHEEP PBODUCERS COUNCIL 

Mr. WiNDEB. At the request of Congressman Hill I am here aa 
president of the American Sheep Producers Council to give to the 
committee a report as to the activities and functions of the American 
Sheep Producers Council. 
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I have a conMderable report here, Mr. Chairman. Iwould like'to 
ask that the complete report be written into the record, but. I would 
Uke to have the privilege of poiBtJng out .and emphasizing, a few 
points in that statement. . i ; > 

Mr. Matthews. We will be dehghted to do that, sir. And .witiiout; 
objection your complete statement will be inserted in the recoijd. . 

Mr. Winder. Yes, sir, thank you. Before I get into the, statement' 
I would like to say this, that the American Sheep Rroducere Council 
is a completely controlled and financed sheep growers' organization. 
It has one purpose and one puntose only. That is, to promote and 
advertise the products of the sneep. 

You will note that there is a booklet accompanying this statement 
entitled "The Self-Help Program of the American Sheep Producera- 
Council — the Key to Success." 

This booklet is a detailed report to Congress, the Department of 
A^culture and to the sheep growers of the activities and financial 
condition of the American Sheep Producers CouncU. A copy of this 
booklet has been mailed to every Congressman. 

As you probably know the American Sheep Producers Council was 
formed in accordance with the provisions of section 708 of the Wool 
Act of 1954, and in my written testimony there is quoted a part of 
section 708, that portion providing for the formation of such an or- 
ganization. 

In this era of intensive advertising and promotion, it becomes in- 
creasingly necessary that ^riculture merchandise its products through 
the modem business methods. In this day of heavy competition 
among all facets and business and industry the businesssmen of - 
agriculture cannot any longer rely on the consumers basic need for 
food and clothing. He must, on the other band, promote his products 
and make the consumer aware of the superiority of his products. 

I might say here, Mr. Chairman, that for years and years we have 
attenuited to work out strictly voluntary methods of collecting funds 
for advertising. I myself have been interested in it since 1936 and 
have made all kinds of efforts to collect funds and none of them have 
been successful. And so we are very happy that the Wool Act of 
1954 provided the means for the sheep industry to set up a self-help 
program. 

I will try to make this as short as possible. 

On March 17, 1955, an agreement was entered into between the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the American Sheep Producers Council 
in accordance with section 70S. And then in the report we present a 
complete copy of the agreement between the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the American Sheep Producers Council. 

This a^eement was the subject of a national referendum conducted 
among sheep growers during the summer of 1955 by the United States ' 
Department of Agric^lltu^e. 

The referendum was completed with the results showii^ that 71.3 
percent of producers and owners of 72 percent of the sheep represented 
by those voting in the referendum favored the establL^unent of the 
American Sheep Producers Council. This referendum provided the 
Secretary of Agriculture with positive proof that the majority of 
sheep producers favored such a promotion and advertising program. 

The American Sheep Producers Council was formally activated on 
September 12, 1955, m accordance with the agreement executed on 
March 17, 1955. 
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At tbe preeeDt time, representation is determined on the basiB of 
1 del^^te from a State or area sheep council for every $25,000 m 
ina^or fraction thereof, paid into the promotion and advertising fund. 
One director is allowed for every $1,000 or major part thereof paid into 
the food. And I might say here, Mr. Chairman, that the ooard of 
directors are the govemii^ body in the Americui Sheep Producers 
Coun<nI. Svery del^ate and every (Sector muat be a sheep producer 
in his own ri^t. 

Because the sheep is a dual-product animal, the board of directors 
were faced with two distinct products to promote with entirely dif- 
ferent problems. With respect to wool, there were already several 
established agencies working in the field of wool promotion and ad- 
vertising, so in order to make a well coordinated program and to avoid 
duplication, we decided to work in conjunction with these agencies 
and to thus supplement the work that they were doing. In addifton, 
joint advertising was worked out with several individual woo)en 
mills. When it came to lamb we found an entirely different situation. 
There were no existing agencies set up to advertise and promote 
lamb except the National Livestock & Meat Board and they are 
concerned with all types of meat and could devote only that portion 
of their time and effort to lamb that lamb represents in the overall 
meat picture. 

Further, the policy of the National Livestock & Meat Board pre- 
vents them from using any paid advertising. 

I am quite familiar with the activities of the National Livestock & 
Meat Board, having served for 13 years on the board and was privi- 
l^ed to serve 3 years as chairman. 

The sheep producers support the National Livestock & Meat 
Board today as they always have in the past. 

Let me say here that all of our programs have been well coordinated 
with the meat board and their staff and facilities have been made 
available wherever and whenever they could be of assistance to us. 

After careful investigation and study, we found three basic problems 
confronting us. One was the extremely distorted pattern of distribu- 
tion and consumption of lamb. It was found that 70 percent of the 
Iamb was consumed in 8 States that comprise only 30 percent of the 
population. These States were New York, the New Et^land States, 
and California, which with the exception of California, are the areas 
where iamb is not raised in abundance. 

Another problem was the amazing lack of kaowlei^e of lamb on 
the part of consumers and meat retailers. Another was the unfounded 
prejudices regarding iamb in the minds of many people. 

After carenil consideration it was decided that in order to overcome 
these problems we would conduct an educational type advertising 
'promotion campaign in a selected group of metropolitan areas. 

The statement gives the complete outline of the way that the 
advertising and promotion is carried on. 

All segments of the livestock and meat industry have Iwrtttiid to 
the outstanding success of the lamb promotion prograxa to date, and 
we print below a few samples which strongly indicate the suceess of 
this program. Those letters are from meatpackers, meat retaUers, 
fuid other people interested in other segments of the industry. 
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I will not bore you with the reading of those testamoDial letters 
coatained in the paper. 

Lamb prices show greater stabihty. One of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting sheep producers in the past has been the severe price 
breaks encountered during the market year. Promotion and adver- 
tising has helped to stabilize lamb prices and level out, to a great 
extent, the ups and downs that often prove so drastic to sheep growers. 

By intensiiyiiig its advertising and promotion effort during periods 
of peak supply, the American Sheep Producers Council has tended to 
eliminate drastic price breaks for the producer. 

The task originally assigned to the American Sheep Producers 
Council presented numerous problems, many of which already have 
been overcome. Only time and the continued diligent attention to 
the task at hand will solve the sheep industry's problems. The Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council befieves that it is on the right path 
toward helping to establish a strong and self-reliant sheep mdustry 
in the United States. 

It is xmderstood that when the Wool Act is renewed, another refer- 
endum will be conducted to determine if growers favor the continua- 
tion of advertising and promotion program and desire to expend their 
own funds for creating a demand for their products. 

Only by building a sound demand for its products can the sheep 
indusU-y carry out the intent of the Wool Act as set forth by Congress. 

On the bottom of page 23 is the budget for the fiscal year July 1, 
1957, through June 30, 1958, showing the major items included in the 
budget and the percentage each category is of the total. 

You will note that the wool promotion and lamb promotion funds 
allocated represent a trifle over 91 percent of the total budget. And 
if you take into consideration the other education and imormation 
part of the budget, those 3 items represent practically 95 percent of 
the entire budget. 

On page 24 is a statement of assets and habilities and the fund 
balance. 

On page 25 is a complete report of the receipts and disbursements 
from the beginning on September 12, 1955, through December 31, 
1957, and I want to draw your attention to the percentages in that 
particular statement with respect to the money actually going into 
the advMl.i8ing and promotion activities. In fact, Mr. Chairman, as 
president of the American Sheep Producers Council, I am quite proud 
of the small amount of oiu total expenditures that has gone into 
administrative and other items in our budget, in our expenditures. 

I will be most happy, Mr, Chairman, if there are any questions, to 
try to answer them. 

Mr. Matthews. I want to thank yon for giving us this very in- 
formative and clear report. I want to assure you that I, and I know 
other luembers of this committee, will want to refer to this information 
from time to time because I think it will be helpful as we consider 
other self-promotion plans for other areas in the general livestock 
groupii^. I appreciate the information that you have given us 
tremendously, and I want to thank you for it. 

(The complete paper referred to is as follows;) 
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Statshxitt or O. Noutut Windib, Pbssidint, Ahxbican Shrxp Pboddciibb 
Council 

Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, aa president of the American 
Sheep Producera Council, I am happy to have the opportunity to appear before 

!'ou to give a detailed report regarding the funotloni and activities of the A6PC 
rom September 12, 1956, through December 31, 1957. 

You will note that there is a booklet accompanying thia statement entitled 
"The Self-Help Program of the American Sheep Producers Council— The Key to 
Succesa." This booklet is a detailed report to Congress, the Department of 
Agrioiilt'ire and to the sheep growers of we activities and financial condition of 
the ASPC. A copy of this booklet has been mailed to each Congressman. 

As you probably know, the American Sheep Producers Co'mcil was formed in 
accordance with the provisions of section 708 of the Wool Act of 1954. I am 
quoting here that portion of section 708 providing for the formation of such an 
organization. 

Sec. 708, The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to enter into agreements 
with, or to approve agreements entered into between, marketing cooperatives, 
trade associations, or others engaged or whose members are engaged in the handling 
of wool, mohair, sheep, or goata or the products thereof for the purpose of devel- 
oping and conducting on a National, State, or regional basis advertising and sales 
promotion programs for wool, mohair, sheep, or goats, or the products thereof. 
Provision may be made in such agreement to obtain the funds necessary to defray 
the expenses mcurred thereunder through pro rata deductions from the paymente 
made under section 704 of thia title to producers within the production area he 
determines will be benefited by the agreement and for the assignment and transfer 
of the amounts so deducted to the person or agency designated in the agreement 
to receive such amounts for expenditure in accordance with the terms and condi- 
tions of the agreement." 

DUAL USB OP TABIPF3 

Rather than disrupt friendly relations with other countries by increasing 
tariff rates, the Congress decided to make dual use of present tariff duties. These 
duties are made available in the form of incentive payments to domestic wool- 
growers. These payments help to compensate wool producers for the difference 
m the cost of production here and abroad; they also encourage increased produc- 
tion and better marketing of wool. In addition, deductions from these incentive 
payments by sheepmen to help to carry out the very intent of the act by per- 
mitting him to spend his own money for the express purpose of conducting a 
program of advertising and education in order to provide ample outlets for this 
anticipated increase in production. 

In this era of intensive advertising and promotion, it becomes increasin|;i;ly 
necessary that agriculture merchandise its products through the modern business 
methods. In this day of heavy competition among all facets of business and 
industry, the "businessmen of agriculture" can no longer rely on the oonsumera' 
basic need for food and clothing. He must, on the other hand, promote bis 
products and make the consumer aware of the superiority of his products. 



For many years, the sheep industry has realized the necessity of promoting 
Ita products, lamb and wool. In 1917, special efforts were made by aheepmen to 
conduct an educational program for the consumer, but insufBcient funds doomed 
this project. Again in the early 1930'g and in 1940, ^omotion programs were 
Initiated, but died a sudden death for lack of funds. The extreme expense and 
difficulty of collecting adequate voluntary contributions for promotion and 
advertising caused these programs to fail. 

The program ot publicity, research, and information conducted by the National 
Livestock & Meat Board has been and is beneficial to the sheep Industry as 
are prc^ams of promotion aod education sponsored by various sheepgrower 
organizations. Yet, these pro-ams have proved inadequate as far as the sheep 
fnaustry is concerned for the simple reaaon that sheep are dual purpose animals 
producing two prime agricultural commodities requiring an entirely different 
promotion approach than other types of livestock. 

However, irom these efforts grew plana for a promotion and advertising program 
which were incorporated in section 708 of the National Wool Act providing a 
I thod whereby sheepmen could contribute funds for a promotion and adver- 
Dg program of their own. 
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While iDoentive payments from fundt derived from import duties on foreign 
wool are vitAlly neoeesary at present, the sheep industry also has taken upoD 
itself the duty and responsibility of helping itself through a program of promotion 
and advertising in or^r to encourage mcreased production. In estabhshing this 
self-help program, the sheepman has acknowledged his sincere intent and purpose 
to movide a sound foundation for the future. 

Through the efforta of many woolgrower assooiations and other farm and live* 
stock groups, a promotion organization was developed and organized in close 
cooperation with the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Soon after the Wool Act was passed, the National Wool Growers Association 
took the lead in organizing the American Sheep Producers Council by inviting 
all the national farm organizations and natioual and regional sheep associationB 
to participate. Two organisational meetings were held in 1965 at which NWQA, 
the National Farmers XJnion, the Grange, National Livestock Producers Associr 
ation, the American Farm Bureau Federation, National Wool Marketing Corp., 
the National Lamb Feeders Association, the Pacific Wool Growers, and the Ohio 
Sheep Improvement Association participated. This group with the exception of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation became the member organizations making 
up the American Sheep Producers Council. 

On March 17, 1955, an agreement was entered into between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the American Sheep Producers Council in accordance with 
section 708. Following is the agreement between the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the American Sheep Producers Council: 

"Agreement made a.s of the 17th day of March 1955, between the United States 
^cretary of Agriculture, Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
(hereiniufter referred to as Secretary) and the American Sheep Producers 
Council, Inc. (hereinafter referred to as Council) , a nonprofit, membership corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the State of Ulinois 

"Whereas the Secretary, pursuant to the National Wool Act of 1954 (Title 
VII of the Agricultural Act of 1954, 68 Stat. 897), hereinafter referred to as the 
"Act" has announced a price support program for wool marketed during the year 
April 1, 1955. to March 31, 1956, by means of payments to be taaAe by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to the producers of such wool as soon as practicable 
after the close of such marketing year; and 

"Whereas it is anticipated that similar programs will be instituted for subsetjuent 
marketir^ years under the Act; and 

"Whereas section 708 of the Act authorises the Secretary to enter into agree- 
ments with marketing cooperatives, trade associations or other organizations 
engaged or whose members are engaged in the handling of wool, sheep, and the 
products thereof for the purpose of developing and conducting .on a Nation^ 
State, or a regional basis advertising and sales promotion program for wool, 
sheep, and the products thereof; and 

"Whereas it is desirable that thero be instituted an adv^tising and sales 
promotion program or programs beneficial on a national basis, for wool, sheep, 
and products thereof to be financed by pro rata deductions from such price 
support payment to wool producers; and 

Whereas the Council is qualified to conduct such a program, being so organized, 
having the necessary powers under its charter and bylaws, having for its members 
marketing cooperatives and other associations who are engaged in or whose 
members are engaged in handling wool, sheep, and products thereof, and who are 
represented at meetings of the Council's membership by wool and sheep producers 
selected on a basis affording nationwide representation, and haviuE a board of 
directors who also are producers of wool and sheep selected to afford nationwide 
representation; 

"Now, therefore, the parties hereto agree as follows; 

"1. This agreement shall become effective only upon determination by the 
Secretary that this agreement has approval of the producers as provided in section 
708 of the Act. The Secretary will notify the Council in writing as to whether 
the producers have approved this agreement and as of what day the agreement 
shall become effective, such effective date to be not later than the 20th day after 
the date of the notification. 

"2. The Council shall, from time to time, develop and submit to the Secretary 
for approval advertising and sales promotion programs and supporting budgets 
for wool and lambs and the products thereof and such amendments thereto as may 
be needed. Each such submission shall describe, among other things, the plan 
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of operation and the benefits to be derived on & national baeis by producers, 
•tnmmoditiaa to be promoted, the propoBed media and metboda whieh the Council 
intends to use in advertising and otherwise promoting (including related eduoB- 
4iODal and developmental activities) the sale of wool and lambs and the products 
titereof. After such program and budget have been approved by the Secretary, 
■and in accordance therewith, the Council will enter into Buch agreements with 
advertising and promotional agenctec, radio and television stations and others, 
will employ such peraonnel and will take such other action as the Council deems 
Appropriate or necessary to effectuate such program. 

3. When price support payments are made to producers pursuant to the Act, 
the Secretary will make a pro rata deduction from such payments and pay the 
amount ao deducted to the Council ia order to provide the funds necessary to 
defray the expenaea of the Council incurred pursuant to this agreement: Provided, 
however, That deductions will only be made from payments, if any, which are 
made to producers for marketings during the marketing years beginning April 1, 
HI55, and ending March 31, 1959. The deductions from payments for marketings 
dtiring the marketing year April I, 1955-March 31, 1956, shall be at the rate of 
«nc cent per pound of shorn wool marketed, and shall be made at a comparable 
rate as determined by the Secretary on lambs and yearlings (pulled wool) mar- 
keted; thereafter the deductions shall be at Ruch rates as the Secretary and 
Coimeil may agree upon, but in no event shall be in excess of a rate of one per- 
cent per pound in the case of shorn wool marketed and a comparable rate in the 
case of lambs and yearlings marketed, as determined by the Secretary. 

"4. The charter and bylaws of the Council having been approved by the 
Secretary, any amendments or additions to the charter or bylaws shall be subject 
to his E^iproval. 

"^ The Council shall submit annually for the approval of the Secretary pro- 
posed budgets for the administration of the advertising and soles promotion 
programs, and, from time to time, any amendments thereto that it may d 
to be necessary. 

"6. The Council shall furnish the Secretary with a report of i1 
annually beginning with the period in which the Council either receives any fundB 
from tMs Secretary under this agreement or undertakes obligations as part of its 
advertising and sales promotion program, whichever event is the earlier. Such 
reports shall be furnished within 15 days following the close of each such period. 
On or before September 15, 1956, and each September 15 thereafter during the life 
of this agreement, the Council shall furnish a statement of assets and liabilities 
to the Secretary as of the preceding June 30. The Council shall also furnish the 
Secretary with such other reports and with such information as he may ffom time 
to time request. The Council shall keep accurate records of all its transactions, 
and these records shall be subject to inspection and audit by representatives of 
the Secretary at all times during regular business hours after the date of this 
agreement and for three years after the Council has completed performance of all 
contracts made and obligations incurred. 

"T. This agreement shall terminate June 30, 1962, unless extended by agree- 
ment of the parties hereto. Prior to such date, either party may terminate this 
agreement by delivering, or mailing by registered mail, a written notice of such 
termination effective on the date to be specified therein, but not earlier than 30 
days after giving of such notice. If the Secretary, on or after April 1, 1956, upon 
petition or referendum of the wool producers, or othervrise, determines that this 
agreement is no longer favored by the requisite number of producers, he shall so 
declare and no deductions from payments to producers shall thereafter be made 
to defray expenses of the Council, under this agreement, except deductions from 
such payments as are being made in connection with marketings of a prior market- 
ing year. 

"8. Upon termination of this agreement, if all the funds of the Council were 
derived from the payments pursuant t-0 this agreement, all such funds retoaining 
unobligated in the hands of the Council shall be returned to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, together with a statement explaining the various items which entered 
into the amount returned to the Secretarj-; if the Council received funds for 
advertising and promotion purposes, and general administrative purposes from 
other sources than the Secretary acting pursuant to this agreement, tne Council 
shall return to the Secretary the same proportion of the unobligated funds as the 
funds contributed by the Secretary bore to all funds received by the Council for 
these advertising and sales promotion programs and general administrative pur- 

ries. A statement of the assets and nabilities of the Council shall be furnished 
(he Secretary within 60 days after such termination becomes effective. The 
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provision with respect to the return of unobligated funds shall also apply in oeee 
of dissolution or liquidation of the affairs of the Council. 

"9. The authority reserved to the Secretary under tiie provisions of this attree*- 
DMiJt may be exercised by an official or officials of the Department of Agriciuture 
desienated by him for BUch purpow. 

"March 17, 1955, 

"March 21,1955. 



This agreement was tl 
sheepgrowera during the 
Agriculture. 

The referendum was completed with results showing that 71.3 percent of pro- 
ducers and owners of 72 percent of the sheep represented by those voting in the 
referendum favored the establishment of the American Sheep Producers Council. 
This referendum provided the Secretary of Agriculture with positive proof that 
the majority of sheep producers in the tjnited States favored auch a promotion, 
and advertising program. 

Sheep producers in the United States not only give their owo money for a pro- 
gram of promotion and education on lamb and wool, but they have devoted their 
own time, money and effort in organising representative State and area sheep 
councils throughout the country. 

Membership in the American Sheep Producers Council consists of organization?, 
such as cooperative marketing associations, trade associations, producer groups, 
and the like, whose members engage in the production, marketing or handling of 
lamb or wool and represent all types and areas of sheep production in the United 
States. 

The American Sheep Producers Council was formally activated on September 
12, 1955, in accordance with the agreement executed on March 17, 1955. 

The ori^nal membership continued to make up the ASPC until March 1957 
at which time, in order to provide a broader and more democratic representation, 
the bylaws were changed to provide for two classes of membership. Claws I 
members consist of 20 State or area sheep councils "which are formed by sheep and 
wool groups or organizations within a State or group of States. 

Representation is determined on the basis of one delegate from a State or area 
sheep council for every 825,000 or major traction thereof, paid into the promotion 
and advertising fund. One director is allowed for everv $100,000 or major part 
thereof paid into the fund. Each council is represented by delegates on the above 
basis and at least one director. In order to meet this provision, it was necessary 
in some areas to combine two or more States into one council but every State and 
every area and type of sheep production now has representation on the ASPC. 

Class I member sheep councils are: Eastern SeaboaJd Sheep Coundl including: 
" ' ■ "ermoni ■" ' . "■ ■ . . r, . . 

Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee and Kentucky; 
Ohio Sheep Council; Michigan- Wisconsin Sheep Council; Indiana- Illinois Sheep 
Council; North Dakota- Minnesota Sheep Council; Iowa Sheep Council; South 
Dakota Sheep Council; Nebraska- Kansas Sheep Council; Missouri-Oklahoma- 
Arkansas Sheep Council' Tesas Sheep Council; New Mexico Sheep Council; 
Colorado Sheep Council; Wyoming Sheep Council; Montana Sheep Council; Utah 
Sheep Council; Idaho Sheep Council; Oregon- Washington Sheep Council; Cali- 
fornia Sheep Council; and Arizona-Nevada Sheep Council. 



Class II members serve the sheep industry on an extensive naticmal or r^onal 
basis. Present class II members include; the National Wool Growers Association, 
the National Wool Marketing Corp., the National Grange, the National Farmers 
Union, the National Livestock Producers Association, the National Lamb Feeders 
Association, and the Pacific Wool Growers. All major farm organizations that 
serve the sheep industry have full opportunity to participate in membership at 
any time. 
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Bach olaes II member is represented by delegates and not more than one director. 

All State or area sheep councils were formed at the local level by sheepmen within 
ttiat State, or area. Delegates to represent the various councils, as well as the 
class TI member organizations, must be engaged in production of wool and lamb, 
and are selected by their fellow sheepmen maUng up that council or organization. 
Delegates representing class I and class II members elect the directors from their 
own group. 

Directors of the council annually elect officers, including a chairman of the 
board, a president, vice-president, treasurer, assistant treasurer and executive 
secretary. The executive secretary is responsible for the active administration 
of the council's headquarters office and supervisor of its staS and personnel. 

Because the sheep is a dual product animal, the board of directors were faced 
with two distinct products to promote with entirely different problems. With 
respect to wool, there were already several established agencies worlting in the field 
of wool promotion and advertising so in order to make a well coordinated program 
and to avoid duplication, we decided to work in conjunction with these agencies 
and to thus supplement the work that they were doing. In addition, joint 
advertising was worked out with several individual woolen mills. 

Brilliant full-color advertisements are used to stimulate interest in wool as a 
quality product and to educate the consumer as to the advantages of wool. The 
largest wool advertising and promotion program in history is currently being 
conducted by the sheep iiidiislry through the American Sheep Producers Council 
and allied wool organizations. These color ads in national consumer magazines 
educate the consumer — men, women, teen-agers and children — in the advantages 
of wool, help to establish style trends for consumers, and assist in building wool 
as a prestige product. 

Considered important in the advertising and promotion program for wool are 
the trade ads, which keep designers ana manufacturers informed of the style 
trends and at the same time assure them that there is a market for wool products. 
Trade ada cover every facet of production, from blankets and clothing to up- 
holstery for automobiles. Wool sportswear, an increasingly important market, 
also is promoted estensively both in consumer ads and iu trade magazines. 

To round out the advertising program for wool, educational and promotion 
materials for retail stores play a vital role. Booklets, pubUcity, educational films, 
and other proraotional sidskeeptheretailer and his sales force completely informed 
on wool fabrics and merchandising and sales techniques. In addition, the retailer 
is provided with display material on wool fabrics, window display ideas and copies 
of wool ads, all to help increase the demand for wool by creating instore ci 



When it come to lamb, we found an entirely different situation. There were 
BO existing agencies set up to advertise and promote lamb except the Nation^ 
Livestock and Meat Board and they are concerned with all types of meat and 
could devote only that portion of their time and effort to lamb that lamb repre- 
sents in the overall meat picture; further the policy of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board prevents them from using any paid advertising. 

I am quite familiar with the activities of the National Livestock and Meat 
Board, having served for 13 years on the board and was privile^d to serve 2 years 
as chairman. The sheep producers support the National Livestock and Meat 
Board today as they always have in the past. 

Let me say here that all of our programs have tieen well coordinated with the 
Meat Board and their staff and facilities have been made available wherever and 
whenever they could be of assistance. 

In order to get a lamb promotion program underway, it was necessary to start 
from scratch. In order to properly operate, we set up a lamb advertising depart- 
ment, a lamb merchandising department, a consumer service department and an 
education and information service. Each department is supervised by a depart- 
ment director or chief, who works closely with all departments to develop a weU- 
coordinated program. 

After careful investigation and study, we found three basic problems confronting 
us. One was the extrotnoly di.>*tort.i'd pattern of distribution and consumption 
of lamb. It was found that 70 perct'nl of the lamb was consumed in 6 States 
that comprise only 30 percent of the population. These States were New York, 
New England, and California which, with the exception of California, are the 
areas where lamb is not raised. 

Another problem was tlie amaiing lack of knowledge of lamb on the part of 
consumers and meat retailers. Another was the unfounded prejudices regarding 
lamb in the miuds of many people. 
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AfMr careful consideratioii it was decided that in order to ^veroome theea 
problema we would conduct an ectucation^ type advertising atid^prbmotioii.-oam- 
paign in a selected group of metropolitan areas. They axe: Baltimore, Washiog- 
ton, FbiladelphiB, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Houston, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Portland, Seattle, Northern California and Southern California, 
It is anticipated that more cities will be added as the program develops. 

Briefly here is how the various departments coordinate a lamb promotion and 
advertLsmg program in a metropolitan city. 

After considerable research and study of all phases of supply and demand, a 
promotion and advertising schedule ia prepared. At least a month before adverUa- 
iDg begins, the lamb merchandising and the consumer service departments make 
personal contact with persons and firms who will be, in any way, connected with 
the purchase or sale of lamb. Lamb merchandising men contact all packers and 
many retailers in the marketing area informing them of the approaching advertis- 
ing campaign and soliciting their cooperatioo. 

Home economists in the consumer service department solicit the help of food 
editors in publicizing lamb recipes. They also conduct an intensive grasaroots 
program by giving demonstrations on lamb cookery before women's groups and 
the home economics classes of schools and coUeges. 

Once this thorough groundwork is well underway, the advertising program is 
launched using newspapers, radio or television or some combination of those 
media. This advertising stresses the economy, nutritional value and taste appeal 
of the leaser known cuts of lamb. 

The consumer advertising approach is one of information and education. Con- 
ducted on a markel^by-market basis, expenditures are determined by population, 
dollar volume of food sales and the lamb consumption factor in that particular 
area. The ASPC conducts an intensive educational advertising program in hot«l, 
restaurant, institutional, meat retail and provisioner trade publications. Adver- 
tising is coordinated with media merchandising, publicity and fieldwork of ASPC 
home economists and merchandiaera. Examples of ads and materials include: 

Pull-page, full-color ads in major metropolitan newspaptcrs featuring new 
uses, new recipe ideas. 

One-third of a page black-and-white newspaper ads featuring recipe ideas 
and slanted towsrd overcoming misconceptions about lamb. 
Fine, informative television commercials featuring recipe ideas. 
Radio commercials featuring recipe ideas and instructions on lamb cookery. 
Hotel, restaurant, and institutional ads — informative and technical educa- 

Meat retail trade ads — new methods and profitable techniques. 
As a psrt of its advertising and promotion effort, the American Sheep Producers 
Council found that it had to create and devdop many merchandising aids for 
lamb. There were no new educational tools or aids. For example, no new recipea 
had been developed for lamb in the field of quantity feeding for hotels, restaurante, 
and institutions since 1938. There were no educational devices for schools and 
colleges. There were few merchandising aids for packers and retailers. 

Since its inception, the American Sheep Producers Council has developed many 
aids and merchandiaing tools. A few of the educational and merchandising aids 
developed by the ASPC include its complete Lamb Cutting and Merchandising 
Manual, the first of its kind ever developed for packers and meat retailers; point* 
of-sale msteriil, consumer recipes, motion pictures for consumer and retailer 
education, and a restaurant technical bulletin. 

ASPC merchandising materials have been acclaimed as among the finest and 
most helpful aids ever offered. Examples of merchandising aids for meat re- 
tailers are: 

Ful1~color poinlMif-purcbase poster materials supplied to all meat retailers 
at no chnrge. 

Colorful series of recipe folders supplied to all meat retailers for distribu- 
tion to customers. Several million folders also have tieen distributed to con- 
sumere tlirough direct mall, media editorial departments, women's clubs, 
schools and colleges. 

Recipe labels produced for either heat sealing to outside of packaged lamb, 
or for insertion inside wrapped lamb packages. 
Since one of the principal goals of the American Sheep Producers Council is 
to broaden the demand for lamb, extensive "grassroots promotion is needed. 
This is accomplished by supplying Mrs. Homemaker with information on how to 
properly prepare and serve lamb. Home economists in the consumer servioe 
department work with women's groups, clubs, colleges, and high schools in con- 
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duotinK leoturea utd demonetratioiis on lamb eookery. Tbey supply the house- 
wife with recipes and cooking information aboot Iftmb. Newspaper, radio, and 
television food editors also are supplied with information about lamb with taste- 
tetnpting recipes. Development of quantity recipes and a technical manual 
(or the vast field of mass feeding is another highllgnt of this ''department. 

So that all segments of the livestock and meat industry, and the consumer, 
Will be aware of what efforts are being made to promote the sheepman's products, 
it is necessary to supply information and eduoational tools. Through news 
releases the sheepman is kept informed of the progress of his program. The packer 
and processor and the retailer also are made aware of past accomplishments and 
future plans of the American Sheep Producers Council. Besides the dissemina- 
tion of news concerning the Council's promotion and advertising programs and 
its efforts to expand the demand for laitib and wool, educational tools are supplied. 
These include: Motion pictures directed toward the education of consumers on 
the use of the sheepman s products and the education of retailers and packers on 

firoper methods of cutting lamb; the use of informative booklets and orochures; 
he use of the Lamb Cutting and Merchandising Manual, and others. 



All sdgmeots of the liveatook and meat industry have testified to the outstanding 
success of the lamb promotion program to date. Here are only a few samples 
which strongly indicate the success of this pri^ram. 

"Prom my own observation and information from our retail zones in which 
your programs have operated, the promotions have been effective. They have 
drawn both the consumers' and retailers' attention to lamb — have augment«d 
and aided the retailers' advertising, and resulted in greater lamb sates than would 
have been without the promotion. They have apparently been particularly 
helpful toward increasing the demand for the less popular cuts. 

We certainly feel there is need for advertising and promotion of lamb if lamb 
(and hence the lamb producer) is to increase or hold its present share of the meat 
dollar, and particularly to do so with satisfactory retunia. 

"Conyetition among meats and meat substitutes is keen, and consumers are 
being offered an inereasii^ selection and freedom of choice in their food purchas- 
ing. These factors increase the importance of consumer preselling on particular 
products or brands. We believe the lamb preselling job, in the main, will have 
to be done by producers, tor those who sell your lamb can't do a great deal or 
preselling of one meat over another. 

"We hope your good work will be continued." — D. M. Phipps, meat supply 
division, Safeway Stores, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 

"We sincerely believe that the promotion and advertising effort put forth by 
the ASPC has had a tremendous effect on the sale and consumption of lamb 
throughout the country. Wp feel that the job has been well done. 

"• * * we believe that a vigorous advertising and promotion campaign will be 
necessary to bring the demand for lamb back to its past high level." — Douglas 
N. Allan, president, James Allan & Sons, wholesale butchers, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

"We feel there is a continuing need for the advertising and promotion of lamb, 
if all segments are to be provided with the consistent profits bo necessary to a 
healthy industry. To that end we think there is much value to the promotiontU 
work being done by the ASPC and as the program moves along, with more exper- 
ience being gained through coordination of ideas within the industry, we are con- 
fident further substantial gains can and will be accomplished." — A. J. Sullivan, 
manager, lamb division. Armour & Co., Chicago, 111. 

"WTiile we feel that your efforts have been well worthwhile, we also believe 
that you have just scratched the surface and further and/or continuing efforts on 
the part of the council will result in more and more lamb being merchandised in 
parts of the country that have, heretofore, had a prejudice against merchandising 
this fine type of meat. 

"I can tell you that our experience in using your material and following up on 
your ads has been outstanding. As you know, we have never had any trouble 
selling lamb in New York or Seattle, Wash,, but in the entire Midwest, where we 
operate approximately 3,000 retail stores. Iamb has long been a neglected item 
and very little was being done about it. Through the use of your material in such 
cities as Milwaukee, Chicago, Kansas City, Topeka, and Wichita the percentage 
of increase In our lamb business is almost unbelievable. This is certainly a 
healthy condition for us, as retailers and the end results cannot help but make this 
a healthy condition for the producers of lamb. 
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"WoKttODgiy urge tbfct you contimie this type of promotion, because we believe 
the end results wiU be of matual benefit to everyone concerned." — i31en R. Curtis, 
vicepreaident, perishables department, Independent Grocers Alliance, Chicago, III. 

"The value of your organization's efforts is evidenced in our bulletins and 
n^erpbandising letters to the supply house meat merchandisers. You have made 
us more cftnsSous of the need for lamb promotion. 

"Secondly, too many retailers fail to recognize that lamb has tremendous mer- 
chandising possibilities. Mrs. Consumer likes to shop the store that has every- 
thing and lamb constitutes part of the 'everything' that the better merchandised 
store offers. Even though it may not be a major tonnage item in a great many 
stores, it can atill represent considerable volume and profit to the retailer and also 
create greater variety in display, 

"Your job is to create the demand by the consumer and the desire to mer- 
chandise by the retailer. What better way is there than promotion and adver- 
tising?" — George S. Waldron, director of meat merchandising. Red & White 
Corp., Chicago, 111. 

"I would like for you to know just how we feel about the work of the ASPC 
council, particularly so since it is very hard for you or us to come up with a yard- 
stick to measure by at this time * • * my experience leads me to believe that 
you are well on the way to something that has been needed for a very long time. 

"That is why I am happy to say that never in my lite have I seen a livestock 
pn^am of this magnitude develop so fast and with so few mistakes." — Garvev 
Haydon, Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, III. 

We, at Kroger, are still not selling the lamb we should be. I have told several 
people from your department that we are no different than thousands of other 
merchants. Our people have just not considered lamb enough in merchandising 
plans. 

"Your ASPC program is just now beginning to break through to the merchan- 
disers and the public. To build lamb business on a sound basis this program will 
need to be continued and even expanded. 

"I think more emphasis should be put on the home economics program with the 
girls now in high scnool and college. They are our customers of tomorrow. 

"We feel that 1968 will see a nice improvement in our lamb business. We have 
been successful in getting three of our divisions to agree to go all out on lamb tor 
this year at markups in fine with markup carried on other meat items," — Harold 
F. Crow, procurement manager of railstock. The Kroger Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

"I would like to thank you tor the copy of Lamb Cutting and Merchandising 
Manual. The information in this manual is in keeping with good, sensible, and 
modem merchandising ideas. Most ot the material presented coincides with our 
companj' policies of giving the consumers full value for their money wheu 
purcnasmg lamb. 

"Also, I would like to comment on your promotional material on lamb. I be- 
lieve it has helped to remedy a condition in this area, a few years ago, when certain 
cuts ot lamb — namely, breasts, necks, and shanks — -were difficult to sell if they 
could be sold at all. The demand for these economy cuts has consistently been 
increasing to a point where on occasion recently there has been a scarcity of 
shanks and necks. 

"Five years ago, in the Portland area, it was not uncommon to discard-most of 
the lamb breast or attempt to offer it for sale at 10 cents per pound. Breast of 
lamb now is retailing in the Portland area at from 19 to 25 cents per pound, and 
I believe local retailers will agree with me that your promotional efforts on the 
rough cuts of lamb are mainly responsible. TMs change in buying habits has 
had a tendency to remove some of the pressure from the more expensive cuts ot 

"Packers also claim there has been an increase in the demand for rough cuts 
by the restaurant trade. 

"Nothing takes the place of good advertising and good public relations to help 
sell a product, and, in my book, you fellows are doing an outstanding job." — B. 
B. Dum, meat consultant, Safeway Stores, Inc., Portland, Oreg. 

LAMB PRICES SHOW GBEATBR STABILITT 

One of the most serious problems confronting sheep producers in the past has 
been the severe price breaks encountered during the market year. Promotion 
and advertising have helped to stabilize lamb prices and level out, to a gffeat ex- 
tent, the upa and downs that often prove so drastic to sheep growers. By in- 
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PromotioD and adrertising must, of necesaity. be a loDg-range endeavor. Tho 
lamb program, for example, must be carefully planned and expanded in line witli 
aupply. As sheepmen hold back more ewe lambs in order to increase the size of 
their flocks, there will be less lamb for consumption for a period of 1 or 2 years. 
During this time, the American Sheep Produoera Council ia building a sound 
demand for lamb through its program of advertising and education. As the sup- 
ply of lamb for consumption begins to increase, there will be good markete for 
the product and more stable prices for the producer and the consumer. 

In its advertising and promotion, the council must regulate its schedule to avoid 
increasing consumer demand in certain areas beyond the capacity of the sheep 
industry to aupply that, demand. 

It is neither the intent, nor the desire, of the council to create CTcessive price 
price advances. Rather, it is our aim to coordinate the advertising and promotion 
program with the supply available. At the same time, the council intends to 
continue to broaden the areas of distribution and consumption in order to prevent 
an overaupply in any retail market area. 

The taak originally assigned to the American Sheep Producers Council pre- 
sented numerous problems, many of which already have been overcome. Only 
time and the continued diligent attention to the task at hand will solve the sheep 
industry's problems. The American Sheep Producers Council believes that it le 
on the right path toward helping to establish a strong and self-reliant aheep 
industry in the United States. 

Research is a vital force in the American economy today. Most products 
today are sold and purchased by persons whom the producer never sees personally. 
It becomes increasingly important for the producer of goods to extand, supple- 
ment, and verify his personal observations with facts about the living and buying 
habits of those who use or might use his products — tbeir attitudes, preferences, 
and dislikes — for these people are the market for the product. 

No provision is made for market research under the National Wool Act and, 
as a result, the American Sheep Producers Council ia entirely dependent for market 
research and information on other organizations. 

It is understood that when the Wool Act is renewed, another referendum will 
be conducted to determine if wowers favor the continuation of the advertising 
and promotion program and desire to expend their own funds for creating a 
demand for their products. Only by buiiaing a sound demand for its products 
can the sheep industry carry out the intent of the Wool Act as set forth 
by Congress. 

AuERicAN Sheep Phoducers Council, Inc. 

Budget, JUcal year Jidy 1, 1957, though June SO, 1958 



Board of directors $27, 000 

Administrative 88, 000 

Equipment 2, 000 

Education and information _ 73,000 

Wool promotion ___ 800, 000 

Lamb promotion 1, 153, 000 

Total 2, 143, 000 
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AuEBiCAN Sheep Produckbs Council, Inc., Dbnvek, Colo. 

StaUment of aueU, liabilitiet, and fund balance as of Dee. SI, 1967 

Asaete: 

Cash in bank W2, 617. 78 

Deposits ffor credit cards) _ 616. 64 

Petty cash fund -.. 50. 71 

Expense advances to employees 4, 00(X 00 

Investment in United States securities 3, 124, 134.62 

Advances to contractors - 25, 370. 00 

Total assets 3,196,688.75 

Liabiliti^ - - 

Fund balance: 

Fund balance June 30, 19S7 1,341,846.30 

Excess income over expenses 1,864,843.46 

Total (und balance 3, 196, 688. 75 

Total liabilities and fund balance... 3, 196, 68& 75 

AuEucAN Sbeep Fsodccers Council, Inc., Dbnter, Colo. 

Statement of receipte and ditbwtements from beginning to date, Sept. IS, 19SS 

through Dec. 31, 1967 
Receipts: 

Income from incentive paymeata; 

1965 wool clip $3,098,903.88 

1956 wool clip - — 3,000,000.00 

MiBcellaneous income (interest and sale of material) 52,910. 46 

Total receipts 6, 151,814.33 

Disbursements: 

Board of directors (1.71 percent) 60,612.57 

Administrative (4.73 percent) 139, 643. 89 

Education and information (2.01 percent) 69, 317. 91 

Lamb advertising and promotion (61.81 percent) 1, 531, 043. 80 

Wool advertising and promotion (39.21 percent) 1, 158, 819. 24 

Equipment {0.53 percent) 15, 688. 17 

Total (100 percent) 2,956,125.68 

Excess receipts over disbursements 3, 196,688. 75 

Mr. Matthews. I want to take the time to introduce Congress- 
man Mclntire from Maine who is with us and who is an important 
member of this committee. I wonder if the committee has any 
questions that they would like to ask? 

Mr. Hill. It is a very fine statement — really excellent. 

Mr. McIntihe, I might say that I apologize for being late. I was 
splitting my time between cotton and wool. 

Mr. Matthews. I think he attends more meetings that do not 
concern his district, than most any of us. That does not mean to 
say the he is not on the job when subjects concerning his district 
come up. We appreciate the cooperation that he shows when we 
discuss subjects of agriculture that do not ejjply to him particularly. 

Mr. McIntirb. Wool is quite closely related, hut not from the 
production standpoint. We have in Maine a great many spinners 
who have a very mtemal interest in the wool problem. 
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Mr. Winder. May I comment on a queation I think Coneressman 
Dixon asked of Mr. Clyde, with respect to the auditing ol our ac- 
counts? The Department of Agriculture, their auditing department, 
conducts a verv comprehensive and complete audit of our accounts 
once a year and fiu-nishes us with the report and, of course, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who is in reality a referee in this organiefttton to. 
see that the money contributed by the many growers throughout 
the United States is not misspent. And we have a very complete 
and comprehensive audit. We could furnish to the committee, if 
they think they would like to see it, a copy of that audit at any time,, 

Mr. Matthews, Thank you very much. 

Mr, WiNDEH. Thank you for the opportunity. 

Mr. Matthews. We will have the record show that Mr. Jones 
wishes to corroborate the testimony so ably presented by Mr. Winder. 
We have our friend Mr. John Baker of the National Farmers Union, 
who will testify tomorrow. 

Mr. Smith, we will be glad to have you fonic up here and since you 
are from the State of Utah I will ask Congressman Dixon here to 
present you. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, and Mrs. Downey, 
I am pleased to introduce Mr. Arthur Smith, the secretary and 
treasurer of the Utah Livestock Production Credit Association of 
Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Matthews. You may proceed and go right ahead in your own 
way. 

STATEMENT OF ARTHUR SMITH, SECRETART-TREASURER OF THE 
UTAH LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, SALT 
LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Mr. Smith, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Arthur Smith. I am secretary- treasurer of the Utah Live- 
stock Production Credit Association, with headquarters in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Our business is financing farmers and livestock operators. 
We are 1 of 500 production credit associations in the United States 
furnishing such finsncingi Our records show that the range sheep 
operator has invested m ranchland, rangelands, grazuig permits, 
equipment, and other necessities to operate his outfit from $75 to 
$100 per head for every breeding sheep in his unit, and on which 
many of them have a sizable unpaid balance. 

Present indications are that permits to graze sheep on Federal, 
mountain, and desert ranges will continue to oe reduced, which means 
that the sheep producer will be faced with the necessity of further 
increasing his animal unit investment by purchasing additional range, 
permits, and supporting property, or reduce his sheep numbers 
accordingly, either of which will add to his expenses. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 on which 2 payments, 1 in 1956 and 
1 in 1957, have been received by the sheepmen, has been of consider- 
able assistance; in fact, it has been the difference between a profit 
and loss for them. 

Our records and actual figures for the year 1955 on 40 sheep ac- 
counts, with a total of 112,372 sheep, shows the fixed operating 
expenses for labor, shearing, feeds, leases, taxes, and other items ol 
$10.95 per head, and the following income per head from wool, $3.73;. 
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lambs, $7.62; old ewes, 48 cents; less cost of replacements, 95 cents; 
leaving income of $10.88, an average loss per head of 0.07. 

The average incentive payment received in 1956 on the 1955 wool 
clip was $1.70, making the avera^ gain, after the incentive payment, 
$1.63, and interest on the money borrowed would be deducted from 
the above. The figures for 1956 on 43 sheep accounts, 115,726 sheep, 
shows $12.25 per nead operating expenses, with income of $12.50 
per head, a gain of 25 cents per head before the incentive payment. 
The average incentive payment for 1956 received in 1957 was $1.87, 
making, the totolaverage gain $2.12 per head. 

I have seen the records and figures of other hvestock loaning agenmes 
in Utah for the same period, and they are similar to the figmres I have 

fiveiL I have talked with other production credit association ofiBcials 
rom other areas and I firmly believe those figures would be typical 
in our other sheep-producing States. 

Operating costs continue to increase. Many of the budgets pre- 
pared at.renewal time last October, November, and December were 
mcreased 10 to 15 percent. Many of the sheepmen have been forced 
to obtain loans on their real estate to assist in the costs of their operat- 
ing expenses, and they have to depend on the income from their sheep 
to make the principal and interest payments on their real-estate debts 
in addition to their other fixed operating expenses. In many instances, 
it has been necessary for the hvestock loan companies to take real- 
estate mortgages, assignment of water stocks ana waivers on grazing 
permits from me sheepmen as additional security in order to continue 
with their financing. 

I have been secretary-treasurer and manager of the Utah Livestock 
Production Credit Associaticm since 1936, or 22 years. Many of the 
sheep accounts, in fact, most of them are on the books today that were 
there in 1936 with but little financial gain, if any, in the 22 years. 

We have numerous inquiries from sheepmen each year seeking 
■credit reli^, many with the total debt on their sheep so laige that we 
cannot accept them. This means liquidation and perhaps a loss to a 
iman who has spent many years trying to stay in the sheep business. 
It is evident that considerable liquidation of range outfits would have 
been necessary without the incentive payment on wool; 

The 1964 Wool Act with the incentive program has been most 
h^pful to the sheep and wool industry. We rely on tie sheep industry 
{or one of our greatest supports; without it our schools and other 
activities face trouble. 

We earnestly request that the Wool Act of 1954 be extended as a 
measure of security for the ^eep industry. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Matthcws. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. I wonder if 
there are any questions that the committee would like to aak? 

Mr. Hill. At the bottom of page 2 you say: 



Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Then you follow with; 
. Assignment of the water aKtcks and waivers oo the graaing permits. 

How could they — ^how could anyone sign s waiver on a grazmg 
permit without the consent of the Forest Service? 
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Mr. SnoTH. They do consent to it. 

Mr. Hill. They coment to it? 

Mr. Smith. Yea, sir. Their waiver is sent to the r^onal office- 
and is consented to by the Forest Service. 

Mr. Hill. Is that all the bank leaves out? 

Mr. Smith. "We do not take it only on necessity — only when we 
have to. 

Mr. Hill. If you have to have assignments you ask for them? 

Mr. Smith. I think we would have to; yes, sir; - • • • - 

Mr. Hill. The sheep farmers are not aoing as well as somd of the 
folks would think? 

Mr. Smith, That is r%ht. 

Mr. Hill. With this act, if that is extended, you see some hope 
for the sheepgrower? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Dixon. I, certainly, compliment you on your presentation 
here. The data is compiled in a way that I have never seen data 
compiled. It is very useful. Maybe you cannot answer the question. 
Maybe someone else here can. As I understand it, the National 
Banking Act prohibits a national bank from taking grazing permita 
as part of the security on loans that the industry ia supporting legis- 
lation which would permit the national banks to take waivers on 
grazing permits as security. 

Mr. Smith. If I may, I believe that we have had inquiries as to the- 
form we use on a waiver, on a permit, and I do not know whether 
there is a law against their taking it or not but I think they have 
endeavored to t^e it. 

Mr. Dixon. They are probably not national banks. 

Mr. Smith. That could be, I can't answer that for you. 

Mr. Dixon. Maybe someone can answer that question while the- 
wool people are here. 

Mr. Matthews. Is there anyone who could answer that question 
of Con^essman Dixon? 

Mr. Dixon. The reason I ask it is that the wool people in Utah 
face that problem. That is quite a senous handicap to tneir getting 
loans. 

Mr. McIntirb. Just one question, Mr. Smith. In the short time 
that the act of ld54 has been In operation, and I do state it is a short 
time, do you see the effects of this act as the basis for an increase in 
sheep population in your area? 

Mr. Smith. Very much so. Some of the smaller operators would 
not be able to stay in or get in without the assistance and help from 
the act. 

Mr. McIntirb. But are there increases in sheep numbers going on? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir, 

Mr, McIntieb, In all sizes of operations? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. Some of the flocks are brinmng the herds 
back up to an economical unit because of the fact that t^ey are getting 
this additional incentive payment. 

Mr. McIntieb. So the act is— — 

Mr, Smith, Beneficial. 

Mr. McIntirr. You would say that the act's objective has been 
helpful — that being to build toward a more adequate supply of wool 
produced in this country? 
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Mr. S»JiTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you think that phase of the act is showing up 
constructively and beneficially? 

Mr. Smith. Tea, sir; I do. 

Mr. Matthews. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Smith, We surely do appreciate yoiu^ 
teetifyii^. 

Mr. SiuTH. Thank you. 

Mr. Matthews. I would like to acknowledge the fact that I 
think Mr. Casey Jones, executive secretary of the American Sheep 
Producere Council, has come in. The committee would like to rec<^- 
nize you if you want to testify. 

Although you did not testify you did a good job. 

Mr. Winder very ably stated your feelmgs about this "important 
le^slation" and in the record we have stated that you collaborated 
with him. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Matthews. If there are no further questions the subcommittee 
stands adjourned until 10 o'clock tomorrow morning. We are de- 
lighted to have had you here. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene on Wednesday, February 12, 1958, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDKBSDAT, FBBBITABY 12, 1MB 

House op Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Livestock and Feed Grains 

OF THE Committee on Agriculture 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met pursuoiit to notice at a. m., in room 1^0^ 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman if the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

R-esent: Representatives Poage (presiding), Matthews, Hill, and 
Johnson. 

Also present: Representatives Dixon and Fisher; Mabel C Downey, 
clerk; Frabcis M. LeMay, staff consultant. 

Mr, Poage (presiding). The committee will please come to order. 

We will have some more of the witnesses today on this subject of 
wool. 

I want to state that we do not intend to conclude the hearing today. 
There are others who will want to be heard and will have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard at a little later date, but we do want to hear those 
who are here. I think Mr. Matthews followed the right course yester- 
day in hearing those from a distance first. 

We have still listed here some from distant points. I think they 
should be heard first. I am going to change the order in which we 
are hearing the witnesses, to hear those from distant points first. 

Mr. Dan Fulton from Montana, I wonder if you would like to be 
heard early in order that you might be able to get away. 

Mr. Fulton. I should uke to be heard now. 'ttH 

Mr. Poage. We will be glad to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF BAN FULTON OF ISMAT, HONT., PRESIDENT OF 
THE MONTANA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Fulton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Dan Fulton and my address is Ismay, Mont. I am a sheep- 
man and president of the Montana Wool Growers Association, I also 
produce cattle and am the immediate past president of the Montana 
Stockgrowers Association. 

The Montana Wool Growers Assodation includes in its dues payi^ 
membership over 90 percent of the sheep owners in our State. We 
are now producing approximately 15 nullion pounds of wool each 
year as compared to 25 or 30 milhon pounds in the early 1940's. 

Montana, due to its climatic conditions, is naturally favorable to 
sheep production and there are thousands of acres now grazed by cattle, 
formerly grazed by sheep, which could once again he used for increased 
production of wool and lamb. 
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At one time, sheep raising in our State was strictly a range opera- 
tion, but it is becoming more and more of a pastm-e operation, on 
both dry land and irrigated pastures. The production of lambs and 
wool on these pastures would tend to decrease production of some of 
the commodities which are now in surplus and are causing us so much 
trouble. i ■ . , 

Since the incentive payment program was instituted, with pay- 
ments being made to encoura^ production on a quality basis, the 
liquidation of sheep numbers in Montana has practically come to a 
standstill, and indications are that we can look For increases this 
coming year. 

Reports to our State association office indicate that a great many 
ewe lambs were held over for breeding stock, last fall. Many farmers, 
not previously in the sheep business, have purchased breeding ewes 
whicn will be used to set up new breeding Bocks. 

Prices paid for ewe lambs and breeding stock of all types, including 
rams, were higher last fall than at any time since the Korean war. 
Prices at the Montana ram sale held last fall were higher than in many 
years due to the increased demand for purebred rams for stocking 
purposes. 

The average incentive pasnnent per producer in Montana on the 
1956 wool clip was $668.80. In many instances, this meant the 
difference between losing money or brealdng even. 

The impetus ^ven to the industry by the Wool Act has not been 
confined to the actual amount of the payment, but it is also due to 
the secondary benefits derived from increased sheep prices, and the 
very important fact that the industry has been assured by the Con- 
gr^s of its interest in the welfare ana stabihty of the industry. 

We from Montana are convinced that the advertising program 
provided for in section 708 of the act has been of tremendous assistance 
to our producers. 

It is my belief that the results from the advertising of lamb alone 
resulted in a stronger and steadier fat and feeder lamb market last faJl. 
We are convinced that the real future in our markets lies in the hands 
of the conaumera, whom we must keep informed as to the merits of our 
wool and lamb products. 

Contracting of the 1958 lamb crop has already started and contract- 
ile of the 195S wool clip should start soon. Because of these facta, 
we would like to urge the Congress to act as soon as possible on this 
measure. 

The first Wool Act was limited to a 4-year period as a trial measure. 
We feel, however, that since it is the declared policy of the Cor^ress to 
increase production of wool, that the act should stay in effect until the 
goal of an annual production of 300 million pounds of shorn wool per 
year is reached. Actually, a time limitation hurts the chances of 
mcreased jiroduction due to the very nature of the sheep business. 
After all, it takes 2 years from the time a ewe lamb is bom before it 
can reproduce. 

In closing, Mr. Chainuan, I would like to thank our r^resentatives, 
LeKoy Anderson and Lee Metcalf, for their support of our industry. 

Thank you. 

I especially want to thank this committee for allowing us btit-6f- 
(own people to appear at this time. Thank yOu. ' 
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. Mr. FoAOE. We are very happv to have you with m, Mr. Fulton. 
We tliink jou hsve beeu very oelpful to the committee. It is good 
for those of you who know the industry, to take the trouble to get 
the facta to us. We appreciate it. 

t think that you have touched on two iiitere^t>uig and }ii^>ortant 
phases of the agricultural problems here. I think that your expe- 
lieuoe may be helpful to others. 

In the first place as I understaud you, you in the wool industi^ 
have found the direct-payment program to be a sound, practical, and 
effective approach? 

Mr, Fulton. Yes, we have found that in the wool industry, 

Mr. PoAGB. You want to continue it? 

Mr. Fulton. What was that? 

Mr. PoAGB. You want to continue it, you want to continue that 



3r. Fulton, Yea, sir. 

Mr. PoAGE. It seems to me it has proven a success, 

I, also, noted tie promotion figures of the Wool Act, which you 
gave. Those promotion iigures involve a checkoff, do they not? 

Mr, Fulton. Yes, they involve an automatic withdrawal of the 
funds to pay for the program under section 708 of the act. 

Mr. PoAGE. And your experience has been that that has worked 
successfully and that it has been profitable and advantageous to the 
industry? 

Mr. Fulton, Yes. 

Mr. PoAQE. I think so, too. And I think that every segment of the 
livestock industry should have the privilege of using the same type of 
promotion that you are able to use under the existing act. 

Mr. Fdlton. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. PoAGE. I am interested to see the reaction of a Uvestock man 
who has had some practical experience with this promotion program 
under the checkoff^ I think that it euables you to increase the 
volume of your business and the profits you are making, 

Mr. Fulton. There is no question at all that the setting up of this 
prt^am has provided finances for sound effective promotion of our 
products. 

The program of promotion that we have is so new. It is to a cer- 
tain extent, experimental, so that wb hesitate yet to make definite 
statements on that. However, such indications that we can get to 
date convince us that it is very worth while, that it is going to help 
our industry. And to the extent that the promotion program is 
successful in maintaining demand, increasing prices, it makes it easier, 
less costly financially, to carry out the rest of the program. 

That is one of the reasons we are so anxious to continue that portion 
of the act. We think that without that portion of the act the rest of 
the act might get too expensive to maintain. So we are, especially, 
anxious to maintain that 708 section. 

Mr. PoAGE. You are aware of the fact that there are other s^- 
ments of the hvestock industry which cannot provide for a promotion 
program with a voluntary checkoff? 

Mr, Fulton. Yes. 

Mr. PoAGE, And you are aware of the further tact that you are the 
only s^ment of the livestock industry that can do jt because of the 
provisions of the Market and Stockyards Act of 1920 which prohibits 
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certaiii checkoffs, whi<^ actuftlly prevents the developmeat of a i»o- 
imotion program for beef, or for pork, or any other type of promotion 
program for sheep other than what is provided in this bill? 

Mr. Fdlton, I am testifying for the sheepmen, so I could not 
^admit that. {Laughter.] 

I am very famihar with it. I am the immediate past president of 
the Montana Stock Growers Association which is pnmarily cattlemen. 
So in liiat capacity I became very familiar with what you are talking 
about. 

Mr. PoAGE. You liave seen it work just as I have described it? 

Mr, Fulton. Yee. 

Mr. PoAQE. That outside of the hvestock field anybody can 
promote their products any way they see tit? 

Mr. Fui/roN. That is my understanding. 

Mr. PoAQE. It seems to me grossly unfair to shackle the hands of 
the livestock producers. 

Mr. Fulton. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. I appreciate, Mr. Fulton, what you have said about 
this promotion part of the pn^am. .Also, what our chairman has 
said. 

I wish we had made it that way last year. 

I was rather surprised to learn the individual payment in Montana 
amounted only to $668, where I thought your operations were usually 
quite large, that the incentive payments only amounted to $668. 
That indicates, does it not, that this measure goes directly to the 
assistance of small operators, does it not? 

Mr. FuLTON'. Yes, that is very true. 

Mr. Dixon. That at least in one measm% would help the small 
people all along the line. 

Mr. Fulton. I think that is true. 

Mr. Dixon. Yon do not have any idea what the maximum pay- 
ments to any one mau were, do you? 

Mr. FiTLTDN. I do not have the figure on that. 

Mr, Dixon. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all. 

Mr. PoAGE. We are verj^ much obliged to you. We appreciato 
your coming before \is. 

Mr. FoLTON. Thank you. 

Mr. PoAGE. I see Congressman .Vndejson from Montana here. 
We have just been hearing from your constituent, Mr. Fulton. We 
Wonder if you like to make a statement right now, Mr. .Anderson. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LEBOT H. ANDERSON, A BEPBESENTATIVE 
IN CONORESS FROH THE SECOND DISTRICT IS THE STATE OF 
MONTANA 

Mr. Anderson. Thank you for yoiu- courtesy in permitting my 
representative to speak to you and for this chance to talk to you for 
MTontana, wluch ia traditionally one of the ntajor sheep ra^ng States 
in the Union. We are interested very much in the- esteqaton of die 
National Wool Act because it is one piece of farm le^slatMn fdiich ha» 
worked out extremely wdl. 

On behalf of both my colleague from th» First- District of M<mtaiia, 
Congreaaman Lee Metcatf, and myself, I want to endorse the state- 
ment which was just made to you by Mr. Dan Fulton> who is my 
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cooBtituent, incideutally, and president of the Montana Wool Growers 
Aaaociation, so that he is, also, my president because I am a sheep 
grower and a member of that organization . 

Ab you can well understand, the extension of the National Wori 
Act was the most important matter under discussion at the recrait 
State convention of the wool erowers in Miles City. The group 
there adopted the position which has been explained to >^u by Mr. 
Fulton in regard to extending the act and the time limit. Our 
growers felt that an expiration date tends to create uncertainty in 
the sheep industry which requires periods of longer than 4 years 
for proper development and stability. Therefore, CCTigressman 
Metcalf and I endorse the amendment in this connection which 
Congressman Fisher proposed to you yesterday. 

■We, also, support Mr. Fisher's amendment to strike the word 
"specific" from the language of the act since that word limits the 
availability of funds. 

My colleague, Mr. Metcalf and I are both authors of bills now 
pending before your committee, to extend the act. And so, Con- 
ra-essman Metcalf and I endorse these two proposals and ask that 
uiis committee consider them at the time of consideration of the 
bill. 

It would be most beneficial to the wool growers of my State if this 
committee could act on this matter as expeditiou^y as possible, hi 
order to asaare continued stability to the sheep growing and wool 
raising industry. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Matthews (presiding). We want to thank you very much 
for that fine testimony. I wonder if there any questions that you 
would like to ask? 

Mr. Hill, If you would permit me, I thought Montana was the 
largest sheep growing area rather than Texas. Would you explain 
that to nae so that I wdl have it straight? Yesterday I thmk we were 
told that Texas was. 

Mr. Andebbok. I won't get into an argument with Mr. Fisher on 
that. Texas is not only a laiger State geographically than Montana 
but they do produce more sheep than any other State in the Union. 
Montana is not quite second even, 
Mr. Hill. You are second? 

Mr. Anderson. No, we are not. There are a group of 3 or 4 
States including your own State of Colorado, Mr. Hill, which are 
almost identical, and our neighboring State of Idaho. Our three 
States produced approximately the same, and we kind of run a race 
for second. 

Mr, Hill. It is your feeling that so far as you are aware they are 
all unanimous, in your area, for the extension of this legislation; is 
that your opinion? 

Mr. Anderson, I haven't heard a word of objection to the exten- 
sion of the Wool Act. I think all of the growers feel that is one act 
tluit has worked without any cause for criticism. 
Mr. Hill. Thank you. 

Mr, Matthews. Are there any other questions? 
Mr, Dixon. You also favor the checkoff? 

Mr. Andebson. I do. I do feel that if the growers themselves are 
willing — it would have to be up to their choice — ^if the growers them- 
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selves are willing to pay to promote additional consumption of lamb 
and of om' productB we should be authorized to do it and this provisiOa 

{'ust sets up the mechanism bj which we may ^ve ourselves some- 
lelp. I do favor this provision. 

Mr. Dixon. Is there any opposition to the bill? 

Mr. Andersok. I understand there has been a Uttle opposition to 
the checkofiF sj^tem, but that is the only whisper of opposition to 
any part of the law that I have heard. There could be no opposition, 
it seems to me, to having the bill open ended because it is always 
subject to annual scrutiny by your committee. And if a reason for 
charing it came up, your committee would see that those changes 
would be made. So long as it is on the books — althoi^h there may 
be some small changes may be made from year to year — growers can 
plan several years ahead. 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you. 

Mr. PoAQE (presiding). You do find the compensatory payment to 
be a sound and wondenu] pn^ram? 

Mr. Anderson, I do. I feel it should be extended to other com- 
modities. But, certainly, in the case of wool, which is one commodity 
of which there is a shortage in this country, it would work at its very 
best. 

Afr. PoAGE, Any further questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anderson. Thank you. 

Nfr. PoAGE. We wiU be glad to have you sit with the committee, 
if vou will. 

A'r. Anderson. I am going to take my constituents out in the ball 
and have a httle talk if I may Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PoAQE. All right. Thank you. 

I believe that Mr. Kincaid from the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association is with us. We will be glad to have you testify now. I 
understand you have with you Mr. Vn illiams, who is the secretarv and 
manager of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association. We will 
be glad to have Mr. Williams join you. 

STATEMENT OF T. A. KIHCAID, PRESIDENT; ACCOMPANIED BY 
ERNEST L. WnilAMS. EXECUTIVE SECRETABT, OF TEXAS 
SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS' ASSOCIATION, OZONA, TEX. 

Mr, KiNC.KiD. Mr. Chairman, mombors of the committee, mv name 
is T. A, Kincaid. I am president of Ihe Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers' Association which is one of the member State oi^nizations 
affihated «-ith the National Wool Growers Association. I am also a 
grower of wool and mohair, maintaining a ranch near Ozona, Tex,, 
on which I own about 6,000 head of sheep and goats. This ranch 
operation is my only source of income. 

I appreciate veiy much this opportunity to appear before tlus 
comnuttee in supjiort of the extension of the Wool Act of 1954, 

The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers' Association ia the only agri- 
cultural oi^ani7.ation in Taxas which represents and acts as spokes- 
man for the woolgrowing industry of Texas. 1 am hwe todav repre- 
senting the 21,114 individual woolgrowers of the State who par- 
ticipated in the program provided by the Wool Acts 
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These growers produced and sold 44,764,000 pounds of wool during 
the 1956 marketing year with a value of $28 million. I mention these 
^ures only to point out the fact that Texas is the Nation's largest 
sheep producing State and that this industry is a lai^e and vital seg- 
ment of the agricultural economy of the State. 

The sheep population of Texas, like that of the other States in the 
national, has declined more than 50 percent since 1942 — from a total 
of over 10 million head to about 4,800,000 in 1957, the lowest in over 
30 years. This decline was speeded up greatly during the period 
trom 1950 through 1956 by a prolonged drought. Many flocks were 
Uquidated and nearly all others greatly reduced to aUow the operators 
to stay in business. The drought was definitely ended in 1957 and a 
considerable increase in sheep numbers is already apparent there. 

The intent of the Wool Act is being achieved. 

It was the unanimous decision of the woolgrowcrs of Texas, at their 
annual convention last December, to request the Congress tia extend 
the Wool Act. We feel that such an extension is necessary to bring 
the wool production of Texas back. 

We are apparently supported in this request by the 71,000 members 
of the Texas Farm Bureau because that organization, at its annual 
convention in Dallas last November, unanimously passed a resolution 
favoring extension of the Wool Act of 1954 until the objectives_of 
the act were reaUzed. ~ 

I thank you a^in for this opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. PoAQE. We are very much obliged to you for coming here. 
Stay here as long as you can. We think it is most helpful to have 
you here. 

I would like to have your opinion as I have asked some of the others, 
do you find the compensatory payment is working successfully? 

Mr. KiNCAiD. I think it is working particularly well, Mr, Chairmanj 
in view of the fact of the deficiency production of the commodity of 
wool, that it is lending a most stable mfluence on our wool production 
and to our markets. 

Mr. PoAGB. What will be yo^u• attitude toward other segments of 
agriculture in their legislative programs after the wool people have 
gotten theirs through? Will you be friendly or will you go home and 
not be concerned? 

Mr. KiNCAiD. Mr. Chairman, we recognize that the whole of ^ri- 
culture is only a minority but we recognize the r^ht of each com- 
modity to work out its own problems and to ask Congress for help in 
passing any reasonable program that will make agriculture as a whole 
prosperous. If producers of any commodity are agreed that a pro- 
gram will work for them, we will support them just as we woijd want 
them to support us in asking for the extension of the Wool Act because 
we know that this program works for us. 

Mr. PoAGE. Thank you very much. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Hill. Just this question. I am glad to note that you, also, 
make a positive statement about the weather. That interests me 
coming from an area having a drought, too. Now I have no doubt in 
my mmd that between Texas and Utah, the drought is over. We had 
such a statement from Utah. I am glad to know that this testimony 
will tell the powers that be that we expect it to be at an end. Thank 
you very much. 
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Mr. KiNCAiD. Thank you. 

Mr. Dixon. I appreciate your testimony, Mr. Kincaid. There are 
two questioi^. 

First, do you favor the bill as proposed by Mr. Fisher as to the 
word "specific"? 

Mr. Kincaid. Yes, sir; definitely. 

Mr. Dixon. You say that the Texas Farm Bureau has endorsed 
this unanimously. As I understand it, the American Farm Bureau 
raised some question about the checkoff, but that they would go along 
with the bill, they said, anyway. But they had some question about 
the checkoff. 

Has your Farm Bureau raised that question? 

Mr. Kincaid. In that resolution. Congressman Dixon, they did 
not. They just worded it to support the extension of the National 
Wool Act until the objectives contained within the act were realized. 

Mr. Dixon. Did they make any reference to this amendment that 
om- colleague here, Mr. Fisher, has brought out about the limitation 
on the tariff receipts? 

Mr, Kincaid. In so many words; no, sir. But their wording was 
that they supported the extension of the Wool Act until such time as 
the objectives were realized. To me that definitely meant that they 
did not intend to place a definite termination date on the act that the 
objective of the act should determine the termination or the action. 

Mr. Dixon. In other words, that it should be continued, and the 
inference is tiiat it would have to be financed. That is the position? 

Mr. Kincaid. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you. I compliment you on your statement. 

Mr. Kincaid. Thank you Congressman Dixon. 

Mr. Fisher. I would like to emphasize that Mr. Kincaid is a highly 
respected sheep grower and raber in Texas. They even changed the 
bymws this last fall in order to reelect him as President to serve another 
term, which is almost without precedent down there. 

Mr. Williams is our very able secretary of the association in Texas. 
He has been in that position for quite a number of years. 

Mr. PoAGE. Did they have to change the bylaws to retain him? 

Mr. Fisher. No. He is very efficient. 

Mr. PoAGE. We are delighted to have both of you with us, I know 
Mr. Kincaid and Mr. Williams have done a fine job for the sheep- 
growing people and for the whole country for a long time. 

We who are intra'csted in the success of the sheep-growing business 
are appreciative of the fact that you have taken your time to come 
up here. 

Mr. Kincaid. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you. 

Mr. PoAGE. We will next hear Mr. Crowder. 

Mr. J. A. Crowder, apparently, represents a number of wool aaso- 
ciations. 

We shall be glad to hear you now. 
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STATEMENT OF J. A. CSOWSER, OF WASHINGTON. D. C, REPRE- 
SENTING THE BOSTON WOOL TRADE ASSOCIATION. FHILA- 
DEIPHIA WOOL AND TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, AND NATIONAL 
WOOL TRADE ASSOCUTION 

Mr. Crowder. My name is J, A. Crowder. I am an attorney in 
the law oiBces of Clinton M. Heater, this city. I appear here today on 
behalf of the Boston Wool Trade Association, the Philadelphia Wool 
and Textile Association, and the National Wool Trade Association, for 
which we arc Washington counsel. 

The members of the 3 associations which we represent here supply 
the woolen and worsted manufacturing industry of the United States 
with approximately 90 percent of the wool which it consumes. 

With me here to<l^ ^^^ ^r. George L. Anderson, former president 
of the Boston Wool Trade Association and representative of the presi- 
dent of that association; Mr. Matthew J. Gill, chairman of the domes- 
tic wool committee of that association; Mr. I. J. Horstmann II, 
president of the Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association; and Mr. 
Richard W. Wells, immediate past p«-esident and chairman of the 
domestic wool committee of the Philadelphia association. The 
presence of these gentlemen here today attests to the importance 
which our segment of the wool textile industry of the United States 
attaches to the need for extension of the National Wool Act of 1954. 

Mr. PoAGE. Would you like to have them come up here and 
sit with you? 

Mr. Chowder. If that is all right with you. 

Our members buy wool from the producer, sort it, classify it as to 
type and grade, process it through the cleaning operation known aa 
"scouring and perform all other services necessary to prepare the 
raw wool from the sheep's back for use by manufacturers. In addi- 
tion, some of our memoers perform the early stages of manufacture 
known as combing and topmaking, which prepare the wool for man- 
ufacture into yarn. The function of the wool trade is to act as a 
connecting link between the woolgrower and the wool manufacturer. 
We are, therefore, vitally interested in the welfare of both the wool- 
growing and wool-manufacturing industries of this country. 

We urge the enactment of the bills which are before your com- 
mittee which would extend the National Wool Act of 1954. Further, 
we surest that if the terminal date provided for in these bills be 
omitted it will represent substantial progress toward the effecting of 
a permanent solution to the problems of the wool industry of the 
United States. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 was a great step forward in pro- 
viding the means for the maintenance and growth of the sheep 
industry of our country. 

As a result of the di'-ect-paj'ment provisions of the act, the domestic 
wool production has been moving directly into the channels of trade 
at full market values determined by competitive demand. Our 
domestic wool production is no longer destined to deteriorite in 
warehouses for Goverrment stockpiling under loan or purchase 
programs to be later sold in damaging competition with current 
production. 
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The members of the wool trade associations are gratified to have 
restored to them their normal and historic function of serving both 
wool producers and wool manufacturers in the distribution into 
consumption of our domestic wool production. 

The Coneresa deserves great commendation for having tailored 
the National Woo! Act of 1954 to fit the needs of the domestic wool 
oroducer, to provide him with the incentive to continue and increase 
his production with confidence that the distributing and manufacturing 
interests of the country will Absorb and use his increased production. 

Of prime importance in the exiatine Wool Act are the provisions of 
section 708 which authorize the use of part of the incentive payments 
of wool producers for the purpose of — 

developing and conducting on a National, State, or regional basia advertisiiiK 
and sales promotion programs for wool, mohair, sheep, or goats or the product^ 
thereof. 

This is an age of advertisir^, and huge sums are being spent each 
year for advertising fibers that are competitive with wool. It is 
essential that every effort be made to advertise for the purpose of 
promoting the use of wool for apparel and other purposes and in- 
creasing the consumption of lamb with a view to stimulating pro- 
duction of domestic pulled wool. 

It is significant that the wool producers have by an overwhelming 
majority recognized the value to them of a promotion program. By 
so doing, they have expressed their wUUngnoss to spend their own 
money to promote the use of their product, and they should be 
encouraged to continue this activity so vital to their industry. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee for the 
privilege of appearing before you to present to you our views on the 
extension of tne National Wool Act of 1954. 

Mr. PoAGE. We are glad to have you with us. We are interested in 
hearing from the trade and the manufacturers' end of the industry. 
I think that you feel just as enthusiastic as to the direct payment 
program as the producers? 

Mr, Ckowder, That is true, sir. 

Mr. PoAGE. And you also find, just as the producers have found 
that it is highly desirable to allow the livestock industry after a vote of 
the membership to use a portion of the proceeds of their sales to 
promote their product? 

Mr. Crowder, We cannot speak for other segments of the hvestock 
industry but in the case of wool, we are highly in favor of this; yes, sir. 

Mr. PoAGE. That raises the very question we have to raise, I am 
afraid. We are all in the position of knowing one industry best, but 
the committee must act for a lot of people that you do not represent, 
that we do represent, 

Mr, Ckowdee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PoAGB, I can see nothing wrong with continuing the wool 
program. We understand that you feel that the program is good 
and many others have found that, but I have noticed in times past 
when they got their program as they wanted it, that they immedi- 
ately lost all interest in everybody else's program and everybody else's 
welfare. 

How do you think your people would feel if we make this wool 
program peimanent and then find that the cotton needs a similar 
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pn^ram? Would we find your people for that? Would that interest 
your people? 

Mr. Chowder. I think they would not be too hard to find, Mr. 
Poage. Of course, we are in the position that we cannot judge what 
other industries need. We can speak only for wool. 

Mr. PoAGE. That has been so much of the attitude of so many of 
others in the past. There has been somewhat of a feeling among some 
people that after all, if we give some of these groups just what they 
want, we will never hear from them again when anybody else has some 
trouble. I am afraid that you are now giving us an indication that is 
exactly what we will hear from you because you are very careful to 
point out that you are not going to settle anybody else's problem. 

Mr, Crowoer, We do not feel that we are qualified to discuss any 
other problem. 

Mr. PoAOE. We know all of the reasons for evading doing anything 
about anything else. We understand that you can talk around it and 
say that you are not concerned. But if we had the same type of bill 
for direct payments to cotton producers, would you be for that? You 
may hope that you can avoid everybody else's trouble, but I think 
that the basic trouble with the woof industry is the same as has been 
the trouble with the cotton industry. We can each cut down produc- 
tion, but the same chemists that make products to take the place of 
cotton can make them to replace wool. They can make the same 
machinery, and they can make the same kind of substitutes. 

So I think it might not be as you have hastened to assume, thiit 
you have not any interest in any body else's program. I am interested 
m both programs. This is not the end of our concern here. 

I wish that you people felt a little mofe definitely that you are a 

§art of agriculture, that you are a part of the producers of the United 
tates and that you have got something common with them. That is 
all I amy trying to say. 

We are glad to have your views. 

Mr. Johnson. I wish to say that I agree very much with you. We 
notice it right in the dairy industry. The milk people get the Federal 
orders, and they are not too much interested in manufactured milk. 

Mr. PoAGE. It proves itself in that way. 

Mr. Hill. I would like to extend this discussion a Uttle further. 
For the cotton people, I voted to support their program, except when 
I thought they were clear out of line. But they nave not come up 
with an unanimous agreement on cotton. 

I do not know a thing about cotton. As you have said you are 
not quaHfied to make a statement on that. 1 am not, either. All I 
am qualified to say that whenever cotton — I am speaking for myself, 
not for the committee, comes here with the manufacturers of cotton 
goods, the processors, and they will agree with my friend Poage'a 
cotton growers, I will be the m^t one to say, "Let us try compen- 
satory payments on cotton." But they do not agree like you this 
morning, and my own idea was when I read who was coming in, I 
supposed you were going to fight the program from start to finish 
untU I looked at your testimony. I didn't believe it. 

Let me say to my colleague that I love, whenever the cotton people 
can show me that we can work a cotton industry program by compen- 
satory payments, I think the wool people, because I think they are 
broadmmded and they are reasonable, and hard working—I am 
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talking about the producer now, not the processor — would all line up 
to assist the cotton industry. 

I think Mr. Poaee is 100 percent correct, there is no way of solving 
the agricultural dimcidties that we are in, in the United States today 
without the cooperation of the overall group. And we haven't gcft 
it even in the farm organizations. So you cannot blame this com- 
mittee for having difficulty when the farm oi^anizations that have 
been in existence for years, cannot sit down and help us as a group 
to work out the program. So I think you are on solid ground when 
you say your organization has not the information to tell Mr. Poage 
this morning — I mean you are not in position to say that you would 
support what he is tallcing about until you have more information. 
That is my position, too. 

Maybe we will come to compensatory payments. There is a 
revolution in the thinking on liow to solve these problems. I would 
just like to take time, if I had it this morning, to tetl you what has come 
to my desk since this session began. You would not believe it — 
revolutionary ideas. Maybe we will come to them. 

Let is not say you are not on solid ground. I think I am on soimd 
ground. 

We worked out a good program for sugar beets. That is our job. 
We have to tailor tlio program to fit cotton. 

I think that your trPStinionv is good. 

I am more than happy that you support the wool producers 100 
percent and say that you thinfe this program shoidd continue. 

Mr. Crowder. Wo are 100 percent of that opinion. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. 

Mr. Dixon. Yesterday \ve talked about svnthetic fibers and we 
didn't have time to clear up some little confusion that we had. 

When you speak of advertising competitive fibers, like you did in 
your fine testimony hero, did you include cotton? 

Mr. Crowder, S'o. indeed. Might 1 ask Mr. Anderson to elaborate 
on that? 

Mr. Anderson. Mr. Cliairnian nnd memlK-rs of the committee, we 
in the wool industry do not look upon cotton with either fear or 
disfavor. 

Cotton and wool art> the two creat natural fil>ers that are produced 
and used in this counlry. Kach has its pUco. And we would not 
attempt in my opinion in the wtxil industry, any part of it. to engage 
in any advertising cnnipnign intendwl to displace cotton from the 
place that it has m our domestic erononiy. 

The great problem in ihe wtwi indtistry tcxlay is the great increase 
in the production of manniailo tilx'rs which are directly competitive 
with both wool and ci^tton. And those fibers are being widely adver- 
tised. And the very n»erit that wtwil possesses, in my opinion, justifies 
the use of advertisin)* and pnmwtion to toll llio consuming public of 
this country- something about the merits of vrnol fiber. That is why 
I believe so strongly that we should continiie the ad^'e^(isil^ pn^ram 
so that wool will lake and keep ihe place in wliich it beloi^ in our 
consumer demand. 

Mr. Dixon-. If wo do not include cotton as a competilire fiber 
what do you include as (■ompotilivo fibers? 

Mr. Anbehsox. Principally. " tlio manmado fibers, synlhetirs. 
They have mado IreuiondiHis inrtwds into tbe use of wtwl and have 
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resulted in a great deal of confuBion in marketing the products of 
wool because the claims that are made for the merit of this synthetic 
fiber or that one confuses manufacturers, confuses clothing retailers, 
and confuses the buying public. So they don't know what to buy. 
And when they don't know what to buy, unfortunately, they wind up 
buying httle or nothing. 

Mr. Dixon. That is a very fine statement. 

Now, Mr. Crowder, you raise this point as to 708, and so forth. 
What has been your experience there, in not having it entirely volun- 
tary? What has been your experience, as to what has been done 
elsewhere? 

Mr, Crowder. Well, sir, if I may again defer to Mr. Anderson, he 
has been in the wool business actively for over 50 years. I think he is 
familiar with the history of this problem, and would you care to com- 
ment on that? 

Mr, Anderson. I would be very happy to. Somebody has said, 
"Why should the wool producer spend his money to advertise his 
product? Why isn't that advertised and done further along in the 
industry, retailer, the manufacturer?" 

I don't think I can give you the answer as to why he should, but I 
do know that for many, many years the wool producers in this coun- 
try, the organized groups, the National Wool Growers Association, 
and other grower associations, have been actively interested in at- 
tempting to carry on a program of advertising that would reach the 
consuming public. 

Mr. Dixon, In other words, the public needs to be unconfused, is 
that it? 

Mr. Anderson. That is right. That is right. That is what adver- 
tising does. It is a matter of common knowledge that the things that 
are well advertised are half sold. That is what the people go for, pro- 
vided they are convinced that the product being advertised has merit 
and we in the wool industry do not have to worry about the merit of 
the product that we produce in this country, distribute and manu- 
facture. With proper advertising I believe that wool will maintain its 
proper place in consumer demands. 

There is nothing new about that. I myself for more than 25 years 
have worked with woolgrower oi^anizations in attempts to develop 
some method of getting contributions from abeep men on what is 
termed a voluntary basis. Well you know, there isn't any kind of a 
contribution, or almost no kind of contribution that is wholly volun- 
tary. Somebody has got to do something about it. 

Mr. Dixon. 'This measure would permit the sheep men to vote their 
approval, would it not? Do any of you gentlemen know of any experi- 
ence on checkoff in other parts of the world on wool? 

Mr. Anderson. I am told that in the great wool producing country 
of Australia, some money is withheld from every wool producer by law. 
The Government of Australia was sufficiently interested in the produc- 
tion of wool in that country, so that the Government down there 
passed a law requiring that every woolgrower do that. 

Mr. Dixon. Is it by the woolgrower? 

Mr. Anderson. I think it is a special deduction diverted to a 
special use. I cannot answer that definitely. I have never seen the 
language of the law and I do not know how it ia pbraaed. 
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In our country, fortunately, our Government has recognized the 
value of the wool industry. And the Wool Act of 1954, provided a 
means for the wool grower to maJte a contribution to this advertising 
effort only as was quite proper here in this country we did it in the 
the democratic way, and authorized the growers by referendum to 
make hia own decision. But the voluntary method, so-called, 
obtaining contributions for wool advertising has not worked in my 
opinion because there are too many wool growers, they are too scat- 
tered. Somebody would have to go to each one of them and say, 
"We want a little money for this and that." It is too big a job. By 
thisprocess you have got a concentrated effort. 

With the backing of the Congress, with the assistance of one of the 
great Government departments, the Department of Agriculture, and 
they can focus the attention of all wool growers at one time on this 
particular feature. And in the case of the Wool Act of 1954 it did the 
job. 

Mr. Dixon. If I might ask you another question. Are the woolen 
mills laying off men? 

Mr. Anderson. Beg pardon? 

Mr, Dixon. Are the woolen mills having to reduce their forces in 
this present financial difficulty? 

Mr. Anderson. Oh, yes, I think there has been some reduction 
in staff, in help. Being somewhat of an optimist, I guess I would 
not be in the wool business if I were not, I think there are signs of a 
little recovery in a good many of our wool manufacturing plants. 

Mr. Dixon. The extension of this act would have a direct effect 
upon aiding that recovery, would it not? 

Mr. Anderson. No. I do not think that the passing of this act or 
the extension — of course, the present Wool Act is still in effect. 

Mr. Dixon. I mean the extension. 

Mr. Anderson. Yes. It might have a long term effect on the 
prosperity of our wool manufacturing industry. 

Mr. Dixon. And unemployment as well? 

Mr. Anderson. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon, I appreciate your fine statements. 

Mr. Anderson. I think that would be a very indirect effect. 

Mr. PoAGE. If there are no other questions we are very much 
obliged to you and to your associates for coining here. 

Mr. Chowder. Thank you, air. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poage. I see Mr. O'Dunne is now with us. He repr^ents the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

STATEMENT OF EUGENE O'DUHITE, REPRESENTING NATIONAL 
ASSOCUTION OF WOOL HANUFACTUREBS, WASHINOTON. 
D. 0. 

Mr. O'Dunne. I am pinch-hitting here today, and I would like to 
apologize for not having copies of the statement for the chairman. 

Mr. Wilkinson of the association liad intended to be here. When 
it was ascertained he was unable to be here he promised to send 50 
copies down, but our mails have not come through. 

My name is Eugene O'Dunne; I am a lawyer in Washington. I am 
counsel for the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, and I 
am reading on behalf of Mr. Eklwin Wilkinson, the executive vice 
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president of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, his 
statement. 

Mr. Wilkinson r^^ets that his plans to come here today had been 
changed at the very last moment. I will now read his statement. 
It is very brief. 

The National Association of Wool Manufacturers favors the extension of the 
Wool Act of 1954. In 1954 we endorsed the President's proposal to provide 
direct incentive psymentB in such a manner as to permit the free flow of domestic 
wool to market through normal ohannels at market prices. We still believe this 
to be the most effective system yet devised to achieve the expressed purpose of 
the Congress in the national interest. 

Exports of wool of the sheep are negligible. Thus it will be seen that American 
processors of wool are virtually the only customers of the domestic producers. 

During the time of the operation of this present act substantially all the wool 
of the sheep produced in tne United States has been moving into channels of 
consumption rather than into a Government warehouse for storage. . Further, 
practicEuly all of the wool that accumulated in Government storage under prior 
programs has moved out into the industry^ for use. 

We believe the incentive payment portion of the present act has worked well 
by bringing a new sense of confidence to the American wool producers. This 
new confidence must be maintained if the expressed purpose of the Congresa is to 
be achieved. 

However, while I realize it m not the subject of this hearing I cannot resist 
warning the Congress that unless immediate and improved means of equahzing 
the foreign textile producers' low-wage advantage over the American mills, the 
wool growers customer, is forthcoming and sufficient to halt or reverse the trend 
to liquidation ne may all be whipping a dead horse. 

Mounting imports of wool textiles from these low-wage sources are discouraging 
Vo manufacturer and grower alike. Our mills are losing position in our home 
markets to producers who, were their plants in the United States, would not be 
allowed by law to ship a yard of goods or a pound of yarn from one State to another 
because of their wage levels. 

Returning to this instant measure, we do believe, however, that the position 
we took 4 years ago when this committee first considered the act was sound and 
that time has proven the need for Congress to ciiange one portion of the measure. 

At that time, we questioned the necessity or desirability of limiting the total 
payments under the act to an amount within 70 percent of gross receipts from 
specific duties collected under schedule 11. Our point is that a program such as 
this should not be subject to an arbitrary limit wMch can defeat the very purpose 
of the law. 

We, therefore, would recommend that the committee closely question those we 
have been in char^ of administering the act, and if this limiting factor has played 
a part in restricting assistance to the growers or is likely to be a determining 
factor in future administration of the program that this portion of the act be 
ohan^^ to provide sufi^loient funds for its proper operation. 

Within the scope of proper operation I would place wool promotion and ad- 
vertising. Many new fibers have become available to textile manufacturers in 
important volume since World War II. Many of these new and proprietary 
products are suitable for use and are being used in increasing quantities on the 
woolen and worsted systems of manufacture. Being proprietary products with 
privately owned names and subject to relatively rigid production and distribution 
control they are being lavishly promoted to the trade and to the consumer. 

There is nothing wrong with this, provided claims as to their virtues are kept 
within reasonable bounds, but it does present new problems with many facets to 
the producers of natural fibers such as wool. When one takes into consideration 
the numiwr of people engaged in wool production and the multitudinous grades, 
types, and styles of wool produced by them for a wide variety of uses in combina^ 
tion with the methods by which wool is competitively marketed, it seems apparent 
that only through cooperative effort is there any real hope of offsetting synthetic 
fiber promotion. 

On the basis of personal observation of prior efforts to organize the necessary 
degree of cooperation among growers, I have no hesitancy to assert that the plan 
for cooperative wool and lamb promotion incorporated in this act has by far the 
higher probability of realization. 

Thus, in subscription to the stated purpose of the act and for the above reasons, 
we urge continuation of the incentive payments program. 
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That concludes Mr. Wilkinson's statement on behalf of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

Mr. FoAOE. You not only favor direct compensatory payment but 
you recognize the money should be available from certain predes^- 
uated sources? 

Mr. O'DoNNE. That is correct. 

Mr. PoAQB. And that you would support direct compensatory 
payments even though the money comes directly out of the Treasury? 

Mr, O'DuNNE. That is correct. 

Mr. PoAGB. And that you feel that the promotion program is good, 
too? 

Mr. O'DuNNE. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. PoAGE. Well, I thank you very much. Are there any other 
questions? If not, jve are very much obliged. 

We Eire now honored to have with us the distinguished Senator from 
the State of Wyoming. 

I would like to have a statement from Senator Barrett. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK A. BARRETT, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WYOHIKO 

Senator Barrett. Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to have the 
opportunity to say a word on behalf of the bill extending the Wool Act 
at this time. 

I served with a good many of you gentlemen on the House side for 
many years, and I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I spent many happy 
days on tlie House side. Sometimes I regret that I left the House for 
other public service. 

Mr. Chairman, I am intensely interested in this legislation. During 
the 15 years since I first came to Washington the woolgrowers of the 
country as well as other segments of our agricultural economy have 
encountered some very perplexing problems. 

I have endeavored to find some method whereby we could protect 
the growers of wool in this coimtry against competition from wool 
produced abroad particularly in those countries where labor costs are 
much lower and taxes much less than they are in this country, and in 
fact where all other costs of production were lower than here at home. 

Personally, I would have preferred to have set up a system of quotas, 
something along the lines of the Sugar Act, or second, an adequate 
tariff possibly in conjunction with a quota. 

I realized after many years of effort that it was almost impossible 
to get legislation along that line enacted because of opposition, mainly 
from the State Department. 

Accordingly, we found ourselves in the position where the sheep 
industry had decHned in numbers from 49 million head in 1943 to 
26,270,000 head in 1953, and that represented a drop of 50 percent 
in the total sheep population of the country in that 10-year period. 

Unfortunately, during the war when every other industry was 
enjoying a high measure of prosperity, the OFA set a ceihng price 
on wool at 42 cents a pound at the time of Pearl Harbor ana main- 
tained that same figure all during the war. 

Costs went up, skyrocketing in fact, and many people left the sheep 
business to engage in tlie cattle business. As a consequence, the 
numbers declinea as I stated a moment ago. We found ourselves 
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in a position where something had to be done if we were to save tlie 
sheep industry for complete hquidation. And as a result we worked 
out the Wool Act that takes a certain portion of the tariff on wool 
and wool manufactures and uses it to make incentive payments to 
woolgrowers on a level tliat will encourage them to a point where 
they will produce in the a^;r^ate 300 mOuon pounds of wool a year. 
The incentive figure has been set at 62 cents a pound average price, 
grease wool. Since the act was put on the books it has operated in 
my judgment in a very satisfactory fashion. 

Woolgrowers, large and small m every State in the Union, have 
received benefits under the act. Thousands upon thousands of 
farmers who run small bunches of sheep participate in the program 
and they get material benefits which help them in carrying on their 
farming operations in a fairly successful fashion. 

It appears to some people who are not well versed in the industry 
that the sheep business is practically entirely a western industry. 
The fact of the matter is that if you take the abrogate number of 
sheep that are run on farms in the heartland of our country such as 
in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and all through the East and even the 
South, to some extent, that you will find that the farmers who run 
from 50 to 100 head of sheep produce more wool and more lamb than 
we do in the West. 

So I say this program has been of great benefit to farmers all over 
the country. It has worked very successfully. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know of any other way that we can provide 
a measure of encouragement to the producers of wool and Iambs in 
this country and give them the protection needed so that they can 
compete with foreign producers and in this fashion be assured that 
they can get just alK)ut a third or a Uttle more of our own market here 
at home. 

I do not quite agree with the statement made a moment ago by my 
good friend, Gene O'Dunne, that we ought, if necessary, to resort to 
direct appropriations out of the Treasury to finance the Wool Act. 

I say that for this reason : For more than 20 years now we have been 
using 30 percent of the tariff receipts on wool and other commodities 
to finance some 86 other agricidtural commodities. As a matter of 
fact, about a billion and a half dollars have been expended over that 
period of time to help various agricultural commodities under section 
32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act — and I think wisely and 
properly. I am entirely in accord with that procedure. It is only in 
the past 3 years that wool has been able to get the same benefits as 
these other 86 commodities by the provision in the Wool Act which 
sets over 70 percent of the custom receipts on wool imported into this 
country in competition with the wool produced here at home to be 
used to make the incentive payments. 

It is true that under the present law that 70 percent of the tariff 
receipts on wool and wool manufactures may well be inadequate to 
finance this program. But the present law applies only to the specific 
duties on wool and wool manufactures. That is, the tariff at 25K 
cents a pound clean wool coming into this country and the tariff on 
fabrics coming into this country or partially processed wool coming 
into this country in the form of yam, at the rate of so much a pound. 

It seems to me that the act should be amended at this time to pro- 
vide not only that the specific duties on wool and wool products should 
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be dedicated to finaDce this program but that in addition we should 
take the ad valorem tariff on wool and wool manufactures and dedi- 
cate it also to the support of this program. By that I mean only 70 
percent of the ad valorem on wool and wool manufactures. 

I say that is proper because after all the wool manufactures come 
into this country are as much competition to our sheep industry as 
wool that is produced elsewhere because manufacturers abroad use 
foreign wool to make the woolen goods that come in here and have 
to a lai^e extent taken over the market. 

I can call your attention to the fact that over the past 11 years some 
280 American woolen mills have had to close their doors because they 
were unable to compete with the foreign manufacturers where labor 
costs are much lower than here at home. 

So I think that the tariff on wool and wool manufactures, not only 
the specific duties but the ad valorem duties ought to be used to do 
double duty. No. 1, to protect in a small way the producers here at 
home, and No. 2, to pay for the incentive payments under the Wool 
Act. And so I hope, Mr. Chairman, that your fine committee here 
will give consideration to amending this act and using 70 percent of 
not only the specific duties but the ad valorem duty as well on wool 
and wool manufactures imported into this country to finance the Wool 
Act OS extended. 

There is one other amendment that I would like to take a moment to 
discuss. When this bill was up in the Senate 4 years ago we passed 
it on 2 different occasions and in both bills we provided no limitation 
on the life of the act ; in other words, it was in a way intended to be a 
permanent act. When it came over here this committee in its report 
mdicated that while it did not mean for the act to be a temporary 
measure in any way, still it thought there ought to be a limitation of 
4 years put on the life of the act, so it could take another look at it to 
see how it was operating. 

Now we have had a chance to take a look at it. We have found it 
has worked out very well and it seems to me that it would be wise if 
the committee in its ^ood judgment could see its way clear to extend 
the act and take the time limitation off, 

I did not have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, but I certainly 
appreciate the opportunity to come over here and to appear before you 

fentlemen again and to say a word on behalf of this great industry, 
know that you are well aware of the situation confronting the 
industry. I can say to you as a result of my study of this matter 
since I have served in the Congress, but also my experience over many 
years in the industry itself, that unless we get this legislation through 
that this segment of our agricultural community wiD be in a mighty 
bad way. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. PoAGE. We are always glad to have you come before this com- 
mittee. We hope you come back any time you see fit to. It is a 
matter in which we know you have a deep interest. I did want to 
get your view on one point. It was said before you came in that 
woolen fabrics were faced with serious competition from synthetics. 
Of com^e, I think that is true, I gathered from your statement that 
you do not think there is any threat? 

Senator Barrett. Oh, no, Mr. Chairman, I didn't mean to leave 

at impression. If I did, I want to correct it here and now. 
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Mr. FoAOB. I don't want to miaconstrue what you said. 

Senator Barrett. I know that, Mr. Chairman. I realize full wdl 
that we have very serious competition from synthetics. That is the 
main reason why a tariff probably isn't the adequate answer to this 
problem. If we had a tariff that would be effective at the present 
time it would of necessity be so high that it would open the door to 
widespread opposition from the synthetics. 

Mr. Poage. That is exactly the point I wanted to ask you about, 
how you would meet this synthetic threat? You imply raise the 
price by the tariff. We understand you can raise the price to a dollar 
a pound easily enough by shutting oS everything else. 

Senator BARRBrr. That is right. 

Mr. PoAQE. But I do not think that we would sell much wool 
because Du Pont could undersell you. 

Senator BARRErr. You are exactly right. 

Mr. Poaqe. From that standpoint, I was wondering if you could 
surest — ^whether the tariff was a preferable method or not — ^in view 
of that if you think of any method that is preferable to this direct 
payment method? 

Senator Barrett. Yes, I indicated that the quota system if you 
could work one out, would be preferable to the incentive payment 
method. 

By a quota system we could insure that the producers of wool in 
this country would have the first opportunity to sell their product in 
the American market and then the doors would be opened to foreign 
producers. We worked a plan of that kind pretty well with sugar, 
as you well know. And I believe that it could be done and made to 
work at least with a combination of tariff and quota. But as a 
practical matter, we cannot get the legislation through. That's the 
whole thing in a nutshell. The State Department would not go for it. 

Mr. Poage. Are there any further questions? 

We thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Hill. I would like to say that I consider the Senator from 
Wyoming one of the finest experts in the wool industry who have 
appearea before this committee. I would like to recall to your mind 
that you stood before this committee with tears in your eyes and 
your voice when they froze the price of wool during World War II 
at a 20-year low. That really broke the back of the wool industry 
in our area. 

Senator Bahhett. I remember tliat very well. And I remember 
the great help that tlie distinguished Congressman from Colorado 
gave to the industry at that time. Of course, everything turned out 
precisely as we anticipated then. I thank my old friend for his very 
kind words and thank you, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hill. You will recall the area in the West where you and I 
live — we lost 38 percent of all of the large herds or bands or flocks of 
sheep in the West, over a period of less Uian 10 years. 

Senator Babhett. That is exactly right. 

If I might take just one more minute, Mr. Chairman, because your 
State of Texas and Wyoming are identical in many respects. 

We both are great producers of wool. You produce much more 
than we do. We are great producers of cattle. And you produce 
more than we do. Texas is a bigger State than Wyoming, about 5 
times as big. That is the whole thing in a nutshell. 
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If you were no bigser than Wj^oming we would probably have more 
sheep and more oil than you do in Texte. Anyway, you have it. 

Here is the point. You drive these fine citizens out of the sheep 
business and they have to go some place. Their land is good only for 
one purpose, that is, to graze Hvestock. So they had to convert from 
sheep into cattle. And that would demorahze the cattle industry. 

We have to keep things in balance and this law is working out in 
good shape and I hope that we can keep it on the books. After all, 
it is alright to say, we would rather do it this way or that way but as a 
matter of fact this is the only thing we can do. And so we better do 
the thing we can do and keep this industry on its feet. 

I thamc you for your kindness and courtesy, Mr. Chairman, and I 
appreciate the opportunity to be heard. 

I will leave it to my old friend, Congressman Clark Fisher— he was 
my leader here when I was over here in the House when it came to 
tdieep or wool matters. 

Mr. PoAGE. At any time we are always glad to have you come back 
here. 

Senator Barrett. Thank you very much. 

Mr. PoAGE. Now we will hear from Mr. Jackson of the National 
Grange. 

STATEMENT OF C. W. JACKSON, DIRECTOR OF PUBUC RELATIONS, 
NATIONAL ORANGE 

Mr, Jackson. I am C. W. Jackson, director of public relations for 
the National Grange. 

I, certainly, appreciate this opportunity to meet with this committee 
and to give you the Grange views on this proposed legislation. And 
we did have a statement prepared. However, to be perfectly 
frank most everything we had prepared to say lias already been said 
much more effectively, perhaps, than we would say it, by others who 
have testified previou^y. 

So with yoiu- permission I would like just to highlight this statement 
and then have it made a part of the record, Ihat is, the statement 
as a whole. 

Reading from page 2 of the statement: 

For many years the Grange has advocated the commodity-by- 
commodity approach to the farm problem. We have also recom- 
mended that "self-heip" mechanisms, wherever possible, should be a 
basic feat^ire of farm program planning, and that programs shoidd be 
designed to channel income to farmers from consumers— ^rather than 
from Government. 

The Wool Act of 1954 provides these featm^es. The Grai^e, 
therefore, supported this t^islation at the time it was proposed and 
passed. And, today, after 3 years of experience with the piwram 
our support continues. We are glad to jom sheep and wool prodiicOT 
associations in their almost unanimous request for an extension of the 
act for at least another 4 years. We feel that the extension of the act 
is justified from the standpoint of producers and the public interest. 

Section 708 of the act authorizes a self-help advertising and sales 
promotional program when approved by producers in a referendum 
to increase the demand of domestic wool and lamb and to [HYtvide a- 
higher price in a free market. 
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It is the belief of the National Grange that, whenever practical, 
commoditj' programs should include a aelf-help provision. We 
believe fiu'ther that programs of sales promotion are a proper function 
of commodity groups. 

We must realize that agricultural products are competing for the 
consumer's dollar with the products and services of other s^ments 
of our economy, and that to enjoy our full share of consumer expendi- 
tures, we must ag^esaively promote and advertise our products. 
We, therefore, give oiu- wholehearted endorsement to section 708 of 
the National miol Act. 

The committee — by the way, we want you to recognize this point — 
may want to consider the adviaability of changing the formula for 
earmarking tariff revenue from imported wool and woolen items 
used to finance this program in such a way as to provide slightly more 
money than is now provided. 

That statement ay the way was written before we had heard 
Congressman Fisher and others make specific suggestions in that 
regard. 

And now to summarize, the Wool Act of 1954 is in accord with the 
farm program philosophy of the National Grange, During a short 
period of 3 years it has halted the liquidation of flocks, developed a 
strong demand for breeding stock, increased producer income, reduced 
Government cost, eliminated Government wool purchases and stocks 
previously acquired, returned wool market responsibihties to private 
trade, encouraged quality production and improved marketing pro- 
cedures, and has provided producers with a self-financed mechanism 
to increase the consumption of wool and- lamb. 

This is encouraging progress, and we believe that an extension of the 
act will be in the best interest of sheep producers, the general economy, 
and national welfare. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PoAGE. Your entire statement will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 



The National Grange supports the extension of the National Wool Act of 1954.. 
This support is based upon the action of our delegate body assembled in annual 
seseion at Colorado Springs, Colo., in November 1957. At that time the delegates 
adopted this resolution: 

"The Wool Act, enacted in 1954, wUl expire on March 31, 1959. We believe 
that this legislation has proved successful and should be renewed for the following 
reasons : _ 

"1. The Wool Act has met with acceptance by wool producers. 

"2. The act provided a producers' financed fund to promote consumption of 
American produced wool and lamb through research and improved metchandistog 
procedures. 

"3. The act has encouraged improved wool-marketing pra,ctice8 including in- 
creased use of wool producers own cooperatives. 

"4. The act has eliminated expenses involved in CCC wool purchases and has 
enabled the CCC to move almost all surplus stocks to channels of consumption. 

-5. The act permits use of American marketa to sustain an American level of 
return on the basis of coiisuttiptioii by Americans whfle permitting normal trade 
channels to function so that prices are established in the market, utilizing American 
selling ingenuity and private initiative in market expansion and development," 

For many years tne Grange has advocated the commodily-by-commodity 
approach to the farm problem. We have also recommended that self-help 
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meohanismB, wheraver poeaible, Bhould be a basic feature of farm program plan- 
ning, and that prc^rams should be designed to chajine] income to fanners from 
consumers — rather than from Government. 

The Wool Act of 1954 provides these features. The Grange, therefore, sup- 

rirted this legislation at the time it was proposed and passed. And, today, after 
years of experience with the pro-am our sup^rt continues. We are glad to 
join sheep and wool producer associations in tneir almost unanimous request for 
fui extension of the act for at least another 4 years. Wo feel that the extension 
of the act is justified from the stand-point of producers and the public Interest. 

Primary objectives of the act are to (a) provide a measure of national security, 
(b) promote general economic welfare, (c) encourt^e the annual production of 300 
miUion pounds of shorn wool — grease basis, (d) provide prices fair to both pro- 
ducers and consumers, (e) and to do all this in a manner that will have the least 
adverse effect upon foreign trade. 

Encouraging progress toward each of these objectives has been made. 

To properly evaluate the program, we must conBider conditions existing at the 
time tue act was passed. Between 1942 and 1954, sheep production in the United 
States dropped 45 percent. Producers, caught in a cost-price squeeze, were 
liquidatii^ their flocks at a rate which threatened national security. This 
liqtddation of flocks has been halted and we iook for productiori to turn upward. 

During this period, while domestic producers were being forced to liquidate 
their flocks, wool imports were on the increase. Even though domestic consump- 
tion increased, more and more American wool was going into Government owner- 
ship at the taxpayer's expense, and by 1955 more than 150 million pounds of 
Umted States wool were under the control of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The program authorized by this act has permitted all domestic wool to go into 
regular channels of private trade. Furthermore, the trade has absorbed current 

Eroduetion plus the 150 million pounds from CCC holdings, and since mid-Decem- 
er the Government has been out of the wool business. 
All this represents excellent progress for a program which has been in operation 
less than 3 years. 
One charge aga 

numbers or wooli. . ... _...„ .„ , __ 

abnormal conditions sheepmen have faced during the period this program has 
been in operation. It fails, for example, to recognize the impact of one of the 
most severe droughts ever to hit the major sheep producing areas of the West and 
Southwest. Those making ttiis charge fail to point out that other hvestock 
numbers were reduced sharply in those States where sheep production dropped 
an average of only 3 percent. The facta are that sheep numbers have increased 
by almost 6 percent in those 35 States not so severely afl'ected by the drought. 
Furthermore, we must remember that current reports on sheep numbers are based 
largely upon surveys made while drought conditions still existed. The statistical 
reports give no indication of producer plans for the immediate future. But 
current reports from the major sheep-producing areas indicate that flocks are 
being reestablished. The demand for ewe lambs and even for old ewes is stronger 
than it has been for many years. Section 708 of the act authoriies a self-help 
advertising and sales promotional program when approved by producers in a 
referendum to increase the demand of domestic wool and Iamb and to provide 
a higher price in a free market. 

It is the belief of the Nationc 
programs should include a self-he , , . _ 

of sales promotion are a proper function of commodity groups. We must realise 
that agricultural products are competing for the consumer's dollar with the 

Kroducts and services of other segments of our economy, and that to enjoy our 
ill share of consumer expenditures, we must aggressively promote and advertise 
our products- We, therefore, give our wholehearted endorsement to ^eection 70S 
of the National Wool Act. 

The committee may well want to consider the advisability of changing the 
formula for earmarking tariff revenue from imported wool and woolen items used 
to finance this program in such a way as to provide slightly more money than ia 
now provided. 

If wool averages aationallv slightly better than $0.50 per pound in the market 
place, the money [Movided by tne act from tariff revenues will be suffideht to 
support a total income for wool at a national average of 10.62 per pound. There 
is a possibility, however, that wool will not average $0.50 per pound on the open 
market in the years ahead. Therefore, unless a modest increase ii 
provided it will neoeasitftte a cutback in the Inoentive payments. 
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To summarite, the Wool Act of 1954 ia ia aooord with the form pn^&m 
philosophy of the National Grange. During a short period of 3 years, it baa (a) 
halted the liquidation of flocks, (o) developed a strong demand for breeding stock, 
(c) increased producer income, (d) reduced Government coat, (e) eliminated Gov- 
ernment wool purckasesi and stocks previously acquired, (J) returned wool 
market responaibilitieH to private trade, (g) encouraged quality production 
and improved marketing procedures, and (h) has provided producers with a self- 
financed mechanism to increase the consumption of wool and lamb. 

This Is encouraging progress, and we beheve that an extension of the act will 
be in the best interest of sheep producers, the general economy, and national 
welfare. 

Mr. PoAGE. Mr. Jackson, I take it that you and your oi^anization, 
National Orange, believe that the promotion program has been a 
success, and you would favor it being continued. 

Mr. Jackson. That is a featiu'e of this program that has been very 
effective, we feel. 

As a matter of fact, Congressman Poage, the Grange advocates, as 
I think you know, the use of any economic device or combination of 
devices that might help solve the problems of a particular or a specific 
commodity ana that does not exclude the incentive payment. 

Mr. PoAGE. I know that you do, and I am glad to hear that the 
Grange recognizes that. I believe that you are doing a good job. 

The next witness is going to be Mr. Baker of the National Farmers 
Union. 

Mr. Fisher. If I may, Mr. Chairman, while Mr. Jaclison is 
here 

Mr. PoAGE. Yes, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr, Fisher. I would hke to point out to the committee, if I may — 
I would like to call attention to the fact that Mr. Jackson was recently 
sent to Washington by the National Grange. 

He is a highly recognized authority on allphases of agricidture. He 
is a native of east Texas. 

And I might add that he pointed out to me yesterday that in recent 
years there has been a definite trend toward an increase in small sheep 
herds on the smaller farms all over the country. 

That seems to me to be a healthy and a desirable trend. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I believe we are very fortunate in having Mr. Jackson speak before 
the committee. He Imows the subject very well and I am sure that 
hia testimony will be helpful. 

Mr. PoAGE. I want to concur in what you said, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Jackson, we thank you. 

Are there any questions? 

(No reE^nse.) 

Mr. PoAOE. Then we do thank you again, Mr. Jackson. 

(Witness excused.) 

Mr. PoAOE. Our next witness is Mr. Baker of the National Farmers 
Union. 
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STATEMENT OF 3. A. BAKER, DIBECTOR, DIVISION OF LEGISLA- 
TIVE SERVICES, NATIONAL FARHERS UNION 

Mr. Bakbr. Mr. Chairman, it is alwaj;8 a pleasure to appear before 
this committee and each of its subcommittees. I am glad to be here 
this morning. 

Mr. PoAOE. And we are glad to have you here, Mr. Baker. 

Will you proceed, please. 

Mr. Baker, The Farmers Union endorses the various bills that 
have been introduced to extend the Wool Act for 4 additional years. 

Members of your committee are thoroughly familiar with the miph- 
cations to national weHare and security if the Wool Act is not extended. 

As you know, in the years ahead, without a continuation of the 
combination of import controls and parity income deficiency payments 
incorporated in the program for wool, market prices of wool in the 
United States will not rise above the world price, income of United 
States wool growers will drop drastically, and domestic wool produc- 
tion will almost disappear. The situation could, of course, be reme- 
died with constructive action by the executive branch under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, and section 22 of the Trade Act. 
But the only way we can be assured that necessary action will be 
taken to meet the clear and present danger of economic distress among 
wool growers is through enactment into law of the needed measure 
to extend the Wool Act. 

The need for extending the Wool Act is matched by similar needs 
to improve the depressed farm income situation generally and to 
solve similar adverse conditions of various other farm commodities. 

We present the following principles that we urge for yoiir considera- 
tion in connection with your deliberations on extension of the Wool 
Act and on other proposed legislation to improve farm income : 

1. Parity farm income should be the goal. Price parity formulas 
should be replaced by income parity formulas based on the definition 
in existing law. 

2. The best chance fanners have to. earn a paritj' of income is to 
acquire greater control over the price and supply of their commod- 
ities. This applies to wool as well as other commodities. 

3. Farmers generally need and desire the assistance of Federal pro- 
grams and devices such as the Wool Act to improve their market 
position and greatly strengthen their bargaining power in conmiodity 
markets. 

4. Commodity programs for stronger bargainin|: power must be 
carefully tailored to the unique needs and characteristics of particular 
groups of economically related commodities, and of separate indi- 
vidual commodities. This has been done in the case of wool but has 
not been applied to lambs and mutton. 

5. When several individual commodities are closely and economi- 
cally interrelated, such as feed grains and .livestock, they should be 
handled within a single integrated commodity-g^vup program. The 
provisions of the Wool Act should be adopted in workable ways to 
cotton. 

6. The several individual-commodity and commodity-group pro- 
grams should be brought t<^ether, as your committee contemplates, 
into a comprehensive one-package overall system of farm income 
improvement legislat^n and operations. Such a bill and program 
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would not be complete if extension of the Wool Act is omitted from 
the comprehensive farm income improvement program. 

7. The law should spell out the specific lower limit of income pro- 
tectiop helaw which farm income shall not be permitted to fall and 
the specific upper limit above which farmers would not be allowed to 
raise prices by exercise of their federally aided bargaining power. 
This is provided for wool in the Wool Act as now written. 

8. Workable devices to enable farmers to keep market supplies in 
balance with demand are needed so that the income-protection pro- 
gram per se will operate without coat to the Federal Treasury, in 
years of full prosperity and full employment. Operation of the com- 
bination wool program is not a net cost to the United States Treasury. 

9. Authority to use parity income deficiency, or other compensatory 
payments in workable comoinations with price supporting loans and 
purchases is needed as a safeguard to consumers in periods when 
miarket demand drops from growing unemployment owing to economic 
recession or depression and to reduce the attraction of the United 
States market to unusual and unnecessary imports. Such payments 
are a central feature of the wool program. 

10. The several phases of the system of commodity programs should 
be designed to fit the needs of economically adequate family farms 
but should not extend unlimited eligibility to larger than family size 
industrialized agriculturalproduction units. This provision should, 
we feel, be added to the Wool Act, when it is extended. This could 
take the form of a maximum limitation upon the total wool payment 
to any one producer in any one year. 

11. Safeguards should be provided to prevent destruction of the 
commodity programs by unlimited imports at prices less than the 
parity income equivalent level. This consideration is adequately 
fulfillGd by the combination wool program under the act. 

These principles, we are convinced, merit the broad support of 
taxpayers and consumers as well as farmei-s. As such, we believe 
that the legislative proposaJs which embody them will gain sufficient 
support in Congress to bring about ultimate enactment into law. 

Farmers Union seeks to avoid unproductive controversy over 
details of legislative language and administrative mechanics. Our 
purpose is to concentrate on constructive action to improve farm 
income b^;inning this year. To allow the Wool Act to expire would 
be to reduce, not improve, farm income. 

We are encouraged by the growing development of unity of purpose 
and action among representatives of farmers. We have been priv- 
ileged to participate mformally in joint efforts and meetings with the 
National Grange and with 35 or so individual-commodity producer 
groups of the conference of commodity organizations, including the 
woolgrowers association. 

We extend to your committee our full cooperation to develop farm 
income improvement proposab, including an extension of the Wool 
Act, that can command the broad congressional support required for 
enactment. 

At this time, I have the privilege and pleasure to read you the state- 
ment on the Wool Act of Mr. Oren Wright, a member of Indiana 
Farmers Union and the National Farmers Union representative on 
the American Sheep Producers Council, 

I am now going to read Mr. Wright's statement. 
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Mr. Ch&irman. members of the committee, I am Oren A. Wright, a purebred- 
aheep breeder ana farmer. I live at Greenwood, Ind. I am the National Farmers 
Union representative on the board of directors of the American Sheep Producers 
Council. 

Thus, both aa a grower, as the designated representative of a national general 
farm organization, and as a member of the board of the organization set up within 



the entire sheep producing; industrjf to activate section 708 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954, I have participated in the activities and benefits of the program 
established under the act. 

The Farmers Union supported the original enactment of the National Wool 
Act. ' We believe that dunng the short period Ln which tite Wool Act has been 
in effect, we have seen proof that it is an excellent instrument for restoring price 
stabilization to a livestock industry with two separate commodities to market. 

Remembering that payments for only two marketing years have thus far 
reached the growers, it is easy to conclude that the results thus far have been 
eKC«llent and that only more time is needed to show the act fully effective as a 
method of stabilizing a baaic industry and increasing the production to a needed 
goal. 

Incentive payments utilized for wool fit into the pattern of the need program 
to provide farmers a stronger bargaining power in the markets. In testifying, 
Mr. J. A. Baker, representing our orcanization before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the Congress as printed in their report of November 22, 19.57. stated: 

"Imports of competing farm commodities would have to be restricted at all 
times when the domestic market price was below the parity income equivalent 
level or alternatively, and preferaUy, a system of parity deficiency or production 
payments would have to be instituted or the two methods be used in combination 
as has been done in the case of wool and sugar." 

There is no doubt in our minds that the incentive payments approach used in 
combination with a partial tariff protection t^is proven the economic soundness 
of this farm income protection method in regird to wool. 

Being a two-product industry, incentive payments on the wool alone, of course, 
cannot fully solve the market place price problems of the entire industry when 
lamb income is such a major portion of the total Income on sheep. 

Thus, the industry's own effort in the American Sheep Producers Council 
through activation of section 708 plays a very important role in creation of demand 
and price stabilization for the industry's two products— wool and lamb. 

I was an original member of the board when the ASPC was formed by the major 
industry producer organizations together with the general farm organizations, 
except one, interestedin the welfare of the sheep industry to activate section 708 
and develop a method of promotion as permitted by the law. Our organization 
helped with the educational work to the growers at the time a nationwide refer- 
endum of producers was held and in which more than 70 percent of the pro- 
ducers voting, who also represented more than 70 percent of the production, 
voted in favor of the promotion program and the method of using a portion of 
the incentive payment to finance it. 

I served on the board as we then developed a plan of organization in the most 
democratic manner we could devise so that the producers and organizations in 
every Section of the Nation could be represented by delegates and directors in 
relation to the amount of money contributed by the growers in their area. 

I can testify that we have now developed what we believe to be a most demo- 
cratic type of control by the growers of the expenditure of their money within the 
framework of the intent of the National Wool Act of 1954. 

We believe it to be bringing stability to our market through better distribution 
of the meat production. The National Farmers Union, in working with this 
commodity group whose producers have given unstintingly of their time, as well 
as making the monetary contributions to make it possible, believe we have found a 
true commodity approach by an industry on its own behalf to commodity bargain- 

We do feel that the funds available for continuation of the act may prove to be 
inadequate in coming years, and we fear that Department of Agriculture setting 
of incentive price levels may be too low to accomplish the purpose 9f the aot 
unless Congress makes available more funds if need^. 

We approve the approach which has been discussed in meetings of the producer 
organizations within this commodity group in that rather than restricting the 
effectiveness of the prograni, the iCongress permit 70 percent of all wool duties 
including ad valorem, as well as specific, isasmuch as Imports are oompetitiv^ 
with American production, to be made .available in order to make successful this 
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combination of partial tariff protection and partial production incentive payment 
approach. 

The National Farmers Union recommends the extension of the Wool Act in 
its present form with the two suggested amendments to provide sufficient funds. 

Thank you. 

Mr. PoAGE. Mr. Baker, we are very much obliged to you for your 
statement. It shows that your organization recognizes the desirability 
of the use of direct compensatory payments where they seem appro- 
priate to be paid; and I am especially pleased to find that your state- 
ment takes notice of the fact that they should be used in other in- 
dustries where they can in the way in which they have been used in 
wool. 

I understand that your oi^nization does favor that, because that 
seems to be the best method, or aa a part of a method in combination 
with others, which may help the farmers' income. 

Mr. Baker. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PoAGE. Any questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, in response to a question that you 
asked another witness earlier: 

Our endorsement of these bills with the 4-year extension does not 
mean that we would recommend that the Wool Act expire at a certain 
date and the cotton law be extended to another date and the milk 
bill of Mr. Johnson at still another date. 

Yoii'know, Mr. Poage, I kind of cbnsider that you and I and our 
national president are the fathers and initiators of the idea that all 
these laws ought to expire on the same date. 

Mr. PoAQE. And I would take judicial notice of the fact that your 
ot^anization has had that viewpoint and J think it is a correct view- 
pomt. 

Mr. Baker. I would like the record to show that we would suggest 
that all parts of a comprehensive bill expire at the same time for the 
review of Congress. 

Mr. Poage. Any questions? 

Mr. Johnson. I have one. 

Now, what would be the view of the farmers — the National Farmers 
Union, your reconmiendation, as to taking care of wool; should that 
be by a bill for wool alone or in one bilL with other commodities, 
Mr. Baker? 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Johnson, we very strongly feel that we have a total 
farm industry in thiscountry and whatever the commodity, if a farm 
family is trying to make a living raising and selling their commodity, 
it is a very important commodity to that family. 

The justice and fairness of the situation, the economics of the 
situation when you cannot really operate a program in splendid bola- 
tion from the economic standpoint does not make sense unless you 
have got similar programs for most of the other farm commodities. 

And then, again, we are not at all sure that you can pass legislation 
if you try to take them up one at a time; and we do not want to go 
through this .business of getting all shredded up and cut up in the 
proce^ of consideration, by trying the one-cOmmodity approach. 

Mr. Johnson. I was very much interested, because that is the 
same view I had : to put them all together in one bill. 
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Mr. Baker. And I am sure that vou would agree, all of the com- 
modities being in the same piece of legislation — but it does not mean 
that you have t^e same program for wool and milk. 

You adapt the program for each of the differeat commodities 
covered, but let us all put our separate programs together into one bill 
and then we can have the conaidei'dtion taken on the farm income 
problem as a whole. 

Mr, PoAQE. Are tliere any further questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. PoAGE. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Baker, and to 
your organization. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PoAGE. Are there any other farm organizations present who 
want to be heard on this matter? 

Are tliere any representatives of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation present this morning? 

(No response.) 

Mr. PoAOE. Is there anyone else who wants to be heard? 

(No response.) 

Mr. PoAGE. I want it understood that we are not closing the hear- 
ings with this meeting, and there will be further opportunity for any- 
one to express his views on this wool matter. 

We do not propose to close down these hearings without allowing 
everyone the opportunity to make a statement. We want to give 
them a full opportunity to express their opinions. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PoAQE. Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill. I think that I should say that, first of all, I want to 
express my appreciation to Mr. Poage, chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, for giving this opportunity to the woolgrowers and the sheep 
producers to testify while they are here in Washington, having come 
to aj^ear before the other body, and I want all of you to know that 
Mr. Poage is very cooperative with some discomfort to himself that 
he made it possible for them to appear today. 

I want the committee and everyoody to understand how much the 
woolgrowers who have come a long distance appreciate your holding 
this meeting, Mr. Poage, and I want to say particularly that this 
being Abraham Lincoln's Birthday — I am glad to be here listening to 
this testimony, although perhaps I should have been out making 
Republican speeches. 

We are happy to have such a large crowd. I might also say that 
the testimony, both yesterday and today, Mr. Chairman, was testi- 
mony that we can really appreciate and of great value to the com- 
mittee. 

The testimony, I must say, has been extra good. 

Mr. PoAOE. Now, Mr. HUl, I want to join you in expressing my ap- 
preciation to the woolgrowers and the producers for having appeared 
here. 

They have done an excellent job, and they have given us very good 
testimony, and the committee will consider it very cw^efully. 

Finally, I want to thank Mr. Matthews for presiding yesterday when 
I was unable to be here, and, also, I wish to thank all of the staiF, who 
have gone to a great deal of trouble to help us out. 
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Mr. Hill. And I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that that goes for the 
ranking Republican member, and I want to say also that Mr. Mat- 
thews and tne entire staff have been just as cooperative as they could 
possibly have been. 

Mr. PoAGB. The committee will now stand in recess, and we will 
have another meeting on this subject, I assure you. 

(Thereupon, at 1 1 :50 a. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 

(The following statements, data, and telegrams were submitted to 
the subcommittee:) 

> States Senator Fbom 
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) hereby recognized that wool is an essential and strategic commodity 
which is not produced in quantities and grades in the United States to meet the 
domestic needs and that the desired domestic production of wool is impaired by 
the d^ressing effects ofwide fluctuations in the price of wool in the world markets." 

The same provisions of law declared it "to be the policy of Congress, as a 
measure of national security and in promotion of the general economic welfare 
to encourage the annual domestic production of approximately 300 million pounds 
of BhoTQ wool, grease basis, at prices fair to both producers and consumers in a 
manner which will have the least effect upon foreien trade." 

Sections 703 and 704 authorize the Secretary of Agriculture, through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, to obtain this level of domestic production by use of 
incentive payments. The payments, when added to the national average price 
received by producers, are to provide producers a national average return equal 
to the support level set by the Secretary. 

Congress thus recognized that certain impedimenta, which are inherent in the 
nature of the wool industry, interfere with the natural price mechanism to such 
an extent, that the market alone cannot bo relied upon to guarantee an annual 
domestic clip of 300 million pounds. For example, an incentive must be pro- 
vided during the period of expansion of this industry, if producers are to be able 
to incur increased costs of (!) acquiring additional rangeland, (2) carrying out 
range improvements on presently held lands so as to increase forage yields, 
and (3) obtain competent herders at wages comparable to what these people can 
get in other occupations. 

All these things must be done and growers cannot, over the relatively long 
period of time it takes to increase sheep numbers and thereby wool production, by 
thoniselves finance such an undertaking without at least a guaranty of receiving 

100 percent of parity. 

For this reason, during the 1955 and 1956 marketing years, the actual payment 
rates were set at levels (19.2 cents per pound and 17.7 cents per pound, respectively) 
which, when added to the national average prices received in the market place 
(42.8 cents and 44.3 cents respectively), would give growers a total return of 62 
cents per pound, or 106 percent of parity. Preliminary data provided by the U8DA 
indicate that the total return for the 1957 clip probably will be between 100 and 

101 percent of parity. 

I think it is appropriate for the committee to evaluate the progress which the 
industry has made during the past 3 years toward expanding production upward 
so as to provide an annual domestic clip of 300 million pounds of shorn wool. In 
this connection, I think it well to call to the committee s attention the last para- 
graph of the Department of Agriculture s favorable report on H. R. 10O49 which 
reads as follows: 

"With regard to the progress being made toward increased production of wool 
in accord with the intent of the act, sheep numbers and wool production continue 
at low levels. Shorn woo! production in 195T is estimated at 226 million pounds 
compared with the 300 million pounds goal under the act. The net decline in 
wool production the iMt few years has been primarily due to reductions in sheep 
numbera in Texas and several of the Western States >vbere severe drought condi- 
tions prevailed. Due to the nature of the enterprise, year-to-year inoreases in 
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wool i)roduotion can be expected to h^ only gradual even under most favorable 

conditions." 

Concerning the effect of the drought, I would point out to the conimittee that 
wool production in the Western States for the years 1955, 1956, and 1957, at 
112.2, 111.0 and 107.3 million pounds reapectiveiyi "as well below the 10-year 
average (1946-56) for the Western States of 112.8 million pounda. 

Other factors not mentioned in the USDA favorable report on the bill now 
before the committee, which served to mitigate the effect an incentive payment 
program normally would have upon productions, include these: First, when the 
Wool Act of 1954 became effective, the Commodity Credit Corporation had some 
160 miUJon pounds of wool in its inventories. This served to depress market 
prices which made growers move cautiously in the direction of increasing sheep 
numbers. Second, this effect upon domestic production wa-i reinforced by the 
then low prevailing world price for wool. 

On the other hand, several things have occurred recently which in my opinion 
point to much better jirospecte for gradually increasing domestic production to an 
annual clip of 30Q nuUion pounds. That is, if the mcentives provided by the 
Nation^ Wool Act are extended to growers. 

First, the drought has been broken, and western range conditions are the best 
in several years. Second, there is some indication that a buildup of flock and 
herd numbers is beginning to take place and that shorn-wool production, although 
sheep and lamb prices in 1958 may not average much differently than those in 
1957, will be up somewhat in 1958. Third, only a few weeks ago the Commodity 
Credit Corporation disposed of the last pound of its wool stocKs, which were ac- 
quired under nonrecourse loan program prior to passage of the National Wool 
Act of 1954. 

There are, however, several problems which may prevent realization of the 
congresaion^ly expressed goal of getting an annual domestic clip of 300 million 
pounds, unless the Congress takes appropriate steps to remedy them. First is 
the need to insure that adequate funds will be available to make incentive pay- 
ments to growers. 

There is some doubt that the present method of providing these funds will be 
sufficient in the years immediately ahead, as the following portion of the USDA'a 
report on the bill before you implies: 

"Under the act, the total payments are limited to 70 percent of the specific 
duties collected on wool and wool manufacturers since January 1, 1953. These 
amounts have ranged from 25 to 35 niillion dollars a year — S28 million last year. 
Through March 1957, which includes the years 1953 and 1954 plus the first 2 
years of the new program, the total was $128 million. Payments totaled approxi- 
mately S68 million the first year and around $53 million the second. Deducting 
this $111 million in payments from the amounts available for payments, leaves a 
$17 million balance for the current and later years to cover payments in excess of 
duty collections." 

For this reason, I suggest that the committee consider amending the bill before 
it, so as to make 70 percent of the ad valorem duties, as well as the specific duties 
on wool imports and manufacturers, which have been collected since January 1, 
1953, available for use in making the incentive payments. If this were done, I 
have been informed, that it would increase the size of the fund by nearly 60 
percent. 

I realize there has been some objection to the self-help promotional program 
authorized by section 708 of the National Wool Act. This criticism seems to 
come mainly from those people who prefer a program of publicity, research, and 
information conducted on a national basis for all meat products by one organiza- 
tion. The sheep industry, however, seems to feel that such ati approach, as far 
as it ia concerned, is and would be inadequate, since sheep are dual-purpose 
animals, whose major products, wool and lamb, require an entirely different 
promotional effort than do other forms of livestock. 

In this connection, also, I want to point out that the American Sheep Producers 
Council, the promotion organization authorized to carry out the approved pro- 
gram, has been handicapped in its efforts to increase wool and lamb consumptiou 
at better prices to growers by the drought, wiiich caused heavy marketing of 
cattle, as well as sheep and lambs, and resulted in lower returns to growers. To 
date the administrative coats incurred by the council have been modeat. Through 
December 1957, they amounted to only 4.7 percent of total disbursements of 
nearly $3 million. As of the same date, receipts in exoeM of disbursements are 
slightly in excess of $3 million as well. In my opinion aeotion 706 should remain 
as part of the National Wool Act. 
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^fr. Chunnan, I aak that a copv of a letter to me, urging extension of the Na- 
tional Wool Act, from the Governor of the State of Utah, George D. Clyde, as 
well as a similar one to me from the Utah State Department of Agriculture be 
printed in the hearing record. 

I conclude my remark? with an expressed hope that the Committee on Agri- 
culture Bhortly will be able to report H. R. 10049 to the House for floor action. I 
thank you for your courtesy. 

Exhibit 1 

State or Utah, 
Office of the Govebnor, 
SaU Lake City, Janmry 17, 1968. 
Hon. Arthl'b V. Watkinb, 
Member of Congrese, 

Senate Office Building, Waehington, D. C. 
Deab Senator Watkins: I have recently reviewed the report to Congress 
from the American sheep industry. I have long been aware of the problems of 
the sheep men in Utah and have watched with interest the effect of tne incentive 
payment program provided by the National Wool Act. I am sure it has been 
nelpful to the sheep and wool industry. It has brought stability to the industry 
aua in many cases prevented the liquidation of long time sheep operators. The 
sheep and wool industry is not entirely out of the woods, but it is improving. I 
believe an extension of the National Wool Act is essential to continued improve- 
ment and stability of this industry. 
Sincerely, 

George D. Gltdk. 

Exhibit 3 

The State of Utah, 
Depabtuent or Aobicultube, 

Salt Lake City, January S9, 1938. 
Hon. Arthvb V. Watkiss. 
United Stales Senator, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senatob Wa' 
would like to be placed 
very much in favor of the continuation of the 1954 Wool Act. 

The sheep industry was very much in favor of a protective tariff that would 
protect the industry from imports of wool coming into this country and sold below 
the cost of production in the United States. 

Inasmuch aa it was impossible to get a tariff high enough to protect the industry, 
the 1954 Wool Act was passed. We feel that the act has saved the sheep industry 
from bankruptcy. 

When foreign wool is allowed to be purchased In this country at prices lower than 
the cost of production, the sheep industry would be in jeopardy and would result in 
sheep numbers being reduced to a point where we may find ourselves in a bad 
position so far as national defense is concerned. We all know that wool is a very 
important product in times of war; in clothing our soldiers as well as our people 
at tiome. 

The sheep industry plays an important part in our agricultural economy in the 
Western States. The crop can be harvested from many millions of acres of 
mountain ranges and desert lands by sheep that would otherwise go to waste. 

Auything you can do to secure the passage of this bUl will be greatly appreciated, 
BS the future of the sheep industry is dependent upon such legislation. 
With very best regards. 
Yours HinoereTy, 

Alden K. Bakton, 
Livestock Commtantm^r. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to request that 



this statement be inoluded in the record as a, supplement to the testimony pre- 
sented for our organization by our president, Mr. Don Clyde, before your sub- 
committee on February 11, 1958. Tnis supplementary information was not avail- 
able at the hearings on February II and 12 but was released by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on February 14 in its annual publication Livestock 
ana Poultry Inventory, January 1, 1958, Number, Value and Classes. 

One of the important goala of the National Wool Act is increased production 
of domestic wool. I am pleased to say that this report of the United States De- 

Ssrtment of Agriculture confirms the predictions made in the statement which 
Ir. Don Clyde presented, that increases in sheep numbers and, consequently, 
increases in wool production are on the way. 

With the cessation of a serioOB drought a few months back in the large sheep * 
producing areas of the Nation, it is heartening to know that the stock sheep popu- 
lation on the farms and ranches of the United States, as of January 1, 1958, is 
27,390,000 head, an increase of 852,000 head, or 3 percent larger than the same 
date a year ago. This is the largest inventory since January 1, 1953. 

Of even greater signifieanee, however, is the fact that ewe lamb numbers in- 
creased sharply to 4,347,000 head, which is a gain of 16 percent from a year 
earlier and is also the highest level since January 1, 1952. The fact that more 
ewe lambs are being held for breeding and for future production is further con- 
firmed by the reduction in the number of lambs on teed for market this winter. 
Numbers on feed shown an 8 percent reduction from a year earlier, the lowest 
number to be fed in 7 years. If it had not been for the National 'Wool Act, 
many of these ewe lamte would have gone directly to slaughter or would have 
reached slaughter in a few months following their fattening in feed lots. 

The extension of the National Wool Act will provide the needed incentive for 
holding these ewe lambs on our farms and ranches and will assure that they will 
be bred next fall and winter for production of lambs in 1959. The very signifi- 
cant 16 percent gain in ewe lamb numbers on our farms and ranches this winter 
menus a substantial increase in our sheep inventory for 1959 and I960. 

Ill closing, I should like to request that the statements and figures concerning 
sheep numbers, contained in the Department report named above, be included 
in the record and made a part of my statement. 

Thank you. 

Sheep 

Stock sheep and lambs on farms and ranches January 1, 1958, are estimated at 
27,390,000 head. This is 3 percent more than the 26,538,000 head a year earlier 
and the largest inventory number since January 1, 1953. All sheep and lambs, 
including those on feed, totaled 31,328,000 head, up 2 percent from January 1, 
1957. Sheep and lambs on feed declined 8 percent to 3,938,000 head, the lowest 
number in 7 years. 

Ewe lamb numbers increased sharply to 4,347,000 head, a gain of 16 percent 
from a year earlier and reached the highest level since January 1, 1952. Ewes 
and rams 1 year old and older increased 1 percent and 3 percent, respectively. 
Wether and ram lambs declined 3 percent. 

Stock sheep numbers were up 3 percent from a year earlier in the 11 Western 
States, Texas and South Dakota. This group of States registered a gain for the 
first time in 6 years. The native States, with a 4 percent increase, continued to 
expand theur sheep numbers. 

In Texas, the leadii)g sheep State, stock sheep numbers rose to 4,700,000 head, 
an increase of 5 percent during the year. Inventories were abo up in 7 other 
Western States and in 21 of the 35 native States. The North Central States 
showed the largest percentage increase, led by Iowa with a 30 percent increase. 

The total value of stock sheep on farms and ranches January 1, 1958, was $530 
million, 34 percent above a year earlier and compares with the record high of $783 
million in 1952. The average value per head on January 1, was $19,40 compared 
with $14.90 a year earlier and the average of $17.50. 
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All aheep and latnbt; Number on famu atid Mot mliM, Jan. 1 — Continued 
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LxBtttoek: VtU^it per head, Jan. 1 > 
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Mr. Chairman, I am maktngthis statement supporting B. R. 9539 and H. R; 
9995, to extend the Natiooal Wool Act of 1964 for an additional 4-year period 
because the wool industry of this Nation urgently needs more time to revitaUae 
production lost over a 15-year period. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 put the wool industry in my six-county congres- 
sional district in northern California back in the healthy position of operating 
under the law of supply and demand. It did the same for practically every other 
woolgrowing area of the country. Virtually every pound of wool we shear in 
California, for example, is now being marketed and moved into channels of 
consumption. This is a far cry from only a few years ago when wool was being 
stockpiled in warehouses at great cost to the Government. 

The act provides for an incentive price for shorn wool, to be established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, after consultation with representatives of the industry 
and after taking into consideration prices paid and other cost conditions affecting 
sheep production. Growers actually sell their wool in normal marketing channels. 
At the enid of the marketing year, when the average price received for shorn wool 
by all producers ia known, payments are made to bring the national average 
return per pound up to the incentive level. 

Additionally, the act provides a means for wool and lamb producers to spend 
their own funds to improve the marketing of their products. The growers believe 
this to be one of the most successful features of a thoroughly successful act. 

Improved marketing is the Wr question mark in all apiculture today, and the 
wool mdustry is no exception. Sheei)men know that j>romotion of their products 
in this heyday of the American advertising man is of vital importance to the future 
welfare of their industry. Initial results in promotion by the woolerowers have 
shown excellent progress. All they need is more time before the full impact of the 
advertising and pron»otion programs they have started will be realized. 

As regards actu^ production of wool, in accord with Ihc intention of the act, thn 
Department of Agriculture discloses that sheep numbers and wool production still 
continue at low levels. Production of shorn wool in 1957 was approximately 226 
million pounds compared with the 300 million pound goal under the act. This net 
decline, however, is shown to have been due primarily to drought conditions in 
Texas and several of the Western States. 

As I do not need to inform most of the members of this committee, year-to-year 
increases in wool production can be expected to be only gradual, even under the 
most favorable conditions. It takes time to build up flock numbers, since, oif 
course, only one Iamb crop can be produced annually. 

ReF;ardless of the slowness of the industry's recovery, the various woolgrowora'- 
associations in my section of the country inform me that they definitely feel that 
the National Wool Act is well on the way to accomplish the success that this com- 
mittee, the Congress, and the sheepmen themselves desire. I ui^ you to help 
speed the progress the wool producers have made since 1954, by extending the 
National Wool Act. 

Bon. Bauer BunGB 

House Office Building, 

Washingtoft, D. C: 
It is my understanding that the Bouse is now hearing testimony on the National 
Wool Act. Please have the following statement placed on the record; "The 
woolgrowing industry in the Stato of Idaho has long been an important segment 
of our economy and for it to survive and prosper the sheep growers need ti^ pro- 
tection of the National Wool Act. I would therefore respectfully urge your 
favorable report on this measure." 

Robust £. Smtlie, Oovemor. 
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AtIiANTA, Qa., February 3, 1958. 
Hon. Harold D. Coolet, 

Chairman, Agriculture Committee, United Slatet House of RepreaentaliBea, 
Wofkington, D. C: 
The renewal ot the National Wool Act is easeatial to the continued productionof 
sheep and wool in the State of Georgia. As Georna's commissioDer of Agriculture 
I Btronglf urge your favorable consideration of Legislation for this renewal and 
I will appreciate your presenbitioD of this telegram to your conimittee at the 
time of the hearings In order that it be in your official records. 

Phil Campbell, 
Georgia CommiaHontr oj AgrieuUnre. 
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tubbdat, 3u.y 30, 1858 
House of Repbesentatiteb, 

SUBCDBIHITTEE ON LIVESTOCK AND FeED ObAINS 

OF THE COHUITTBB ON AoKICULTURE, 

Washirigicm, D. C 

The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Buildmg, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

IVesent: Representatives Pot^e, Jennings, Matthews, Hill, Harvey, 
and Simpson. 

Also present: Representatives Hagen, Johnson, Mclutire, Dixon, 
Quie, HarrisoT), and Fisher. 

Mabet C. Downey, clerk. 

Mr. Poage. We are meeting here this morning to further consider 
the wool situation. 

I see we have several Members of Coi^ess here whom I presume 
wish to discuss the wool bill. 

We would be dad to hear from any of you. 

Congressman Wayne Aspinall. 

STATEMENT OF HOK. WATNE ASPINALL, A BEPBSSENTATITE 
IN CONGRESS OF THE FOUBTH DISTRICT FBOU THE STATE 
OF COLORADO 

Mr. Aspinall. Mr. Chairman, I would ask permission to have my 
statement filed as if read, and then I will speak but just a moment to 
the bill. 

Mr. Poage. We will be glad to proceed that way, and without 
objection your statement willbe made a part of the record. 

Mr, Aspinall. Mr, Chairman, I am happy to appear before you 
today in behalf of a measure which I introduced m the Congress 
last simiiner to extend the provisions of the National Wool Act 
beyond its present expiration date of March 31, 1959. 

I introduced this hill, first of all, because of its great importance to 
my own district of western Colorado. I also introduced this bill 
because it is a measure which is vital not only to the entire State of 
Colorado but because of its benefits to all of the Nation as well. 

There are about 1,200,000 stock sheep in the State of Colorado. 
A large percentage of these harvest the natural grass resources of the 
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arid range lands as well as the mountain re^ons of my own district 
in western Colorado. I am proud to say tbafc some of the finest wool 
in the Nation is produced in my district of Colorado and this area is 
also noted for its production of some of the finest and most appetizing 
Iamb in the country. These lambs are marketed in the fall directly 
off our high forest areas and provide deHcious food for America's 
dining tables. 

My colle^^es in the Congress from Colorado also appreciate the 
importance of this great industry because sheep are also contributing 
to the prosperity of their areas. Also, in counties east of my district 
in Colorado, over 500,000 lambs are fed annually. These lambs come 
from ranges not only in Colorado but also from Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Texas, and Montana to be finished on beet tops and other 
products of our Colorado farms. 

Colorado's interest in the sheep industry may be judged by the 
fact that this is one of the most important agricultural enterprises in 
our State, ranking third or fourth from year to year. In fact, nearly 
$30 million in new wealth is created in our State each year throng 
the marketing of lambs and wool. There are some counties and areas 
in Colorado that are largely dependent on the sheep industry far 
support of their busine^ enterprises. I know that this holds true 
not only in Colorado but in a dozen other Western States where sheep 
utilize and convert into meat and wool, grass resources that wouM 
otherwise be wasted. I know, also, that sheep raising is becoming an 
increasingly important enterprise in some of our Eastern and Southern 
States. 

At the time the National Wool Act became law in 1954 the sheep 
industry of tlus Nation was in a desperate financial pHght. Conditions 
beyond the control of sheep producers caused a drop in sheep numbers 
by almost half in the 12 years prior to 1954. In the interests of 
national defense, wool prices were frozen throughout World War H, 
while sheep production costs went steadily upward, Then after the 
war the tariff on imports of raw wool was cut by 25 percent, "nie 
imsatisfactory price support and loan programs estaolished in an 
effort to alleviate conditions in the sheep industry, only piled up 
suiplusea of wool in a Government stockpile. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 is the first program that has been 
established that has stopped further piling up of wool in Government 
storage. I am advised that not only is no wool going into storwe 
since the estabUahment of this program, but also that the big stoch^e 
that the Government had in storage has now all gope to market. 
This is, I think wonderful news. 

This is also a program that is tailor-made to meet the rather peculiur 
requirements of a commodity that must meet heavy foreign competi- 
tion here at home. In fact, wool and sugar are among those few com- 
modities of which we produce less than we consume. In the case of 
wool, we are producing a little more than one-third of our normal 

Seacetime requirements. And, of course, during national emei^endeB, 
emand rises and foreign supphes become more difficult to obtfun. 
I think the woolgrowers should be especially commended for eetab- 
lishing a self-help program. Through the contribution of a part of the 
incentive payments on wool they are estabhshing a promotion and 
advertbing program on both of their commodities — ^wool and lamb. 
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In the case of wool, this is an effort to offset huge advertising budgets 
of the synthetic fiber manufacturers and to hold wool's rightful place 
in the market on the basis of the unic^ue quaUties of this wonderful 
fiber. In the case of lamb, the promotion efforts are aimed at widen- 
ing demand in areas where lamb consumptioa is low and also evening 
out price fluctuations when heavy supplies of Lamb hit the markets. 

It is true that the Wool Act went into effect under two adverse 
cfHiditionB. One was a reduction in world prices of wool durin_g the 
first 2 years of the program. The other was a prolonged drought m our 
Western and Southwestern States which has only subsided in the last 
few months. However, with the return of moisture we are finding a 
heavy demand for breeding ewes of all ages which is most indicative 
of the present great interest in increasing sheep numbers. That 
interest, I am sure, will continue if this act is extended. The Con- 
gress revived an old and important industrv in this Nation with the 
eetablishment of the National Wool Act. It is highly essential that 
this vital and beneficial measure be continued and I cannot ui^e too 
strongly favorable action on this important piece of legislation. 

Mr, AspiNALL. Mr, Chairman, I have, of course, been supporting 
this le^slatiou since it was introduced into Congress, and just last 

?ear I mtroduced a bill which would provide for the extension of the 
^"001 Act. 

Although not an expert in this field by any means, I feel that legis- 
lation has firmed up the woolgrowing industry, together with the 
sheep industry as such, the meat-producing industry, and it seems to 
me that in order to keep this particular industry in good shape and 
permit it to render to our national economy the value which it can, 
the Wool Act should be extended. 

Whether by an individual bill or by an omnibus bill, I would have 
no choice whatsoever. But I do feel that we must take care of this 
before the expiration of this act. 

Mr. DixoN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentlemen from Colorado 
a question? 

Mr. PoAQE. Certainly. 

Mr, Dixon, Would you rather see the Wool Act bill by itself or 
included in an omnibus hill? 

Mr. AspiNALL. I personally would rather see it in an act by itself, 
Mr, Dixon, because then I feel that it can be given the attention 
that it itseli deserves being an integral part of the law at the present 
time, 

Mr. Dixon. And you do not want it to be in either good or bad 
company; ia that the idea? 

Mr. AspiNALL. I am not worried about the company that it might 
have, but I think that a piece of legislation that is as important as this 
particular piece of legislation deserves separate study and considera- 
tion by the Congress, 

y Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment our friend from 
Colorado on his statement. 

Mr. AspiNALL. Thank you very much. 

Mr. PoAGE. Thank you. The committee appreciates very much 
your statement. 

Mr. AspiNALL. Thank you. 

Mr. PoAGB, Congressman Thomson of Wyoming. 
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STATSHENT OF HON. E. EEITH THOMSON, A KEPBESENTATIVE 
AT LARGE IN CONOBESS FBOK THE STATE OF W70HINQ 

Mr. Thomson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
have a prepared statement, a copy of which was previously submitted 
to the committee, and I would hke to have it placed in the record if I 
may. 

Mr, PoAQE. Without objection that may be done. 

(The docimient referred to is as follows;) 

Statement of Hon. Keith Thouson, of Wyoming 

Mr. Chairman, on August 29, 1967, I joined with many of my oollesgues in 
introducing legislation to extead the National Wool Act or 1954, the number of 
my bill being H. R. 9532. On that date, speaking on the floor of the House, I 
stated that it was essential "that legislation be enacted early in the next session 
to extend the act, if we are to avoid the harmful effect of uncertainty within the 
industry." I wish to congratulate the committee and the chairman for recognizing 
this need for early action by promptly requesting reports and arranging these 
hearings. 

The testimony in these hearings, previously submitted, has, generally, very well 
covered the need for legislation, as well as the justification of the enactment of 
this particular legislation, as a solution to the problem, at least for the immediate 
future. I will attempt to avoid burdening the record by repeating factual testi- 
mony that has not and cannot be controverted. 

The chaotic conditions of the industry existing prior to 1954 are well known. 
The fact that a conventional Government price-support program had only 
resulted in the accumulation of 150 million tons of wool in Government ware- 
houses, stored at taxpayers' expense with a depressing effect upon the free market, 
is well recognized. The last of that wool has been removed from Government 
storage. 

I think it is important that we constantly keep before onrselves the fact that 
wool and sugar are the only two major agricultural crops which we produce in 
this country that are not produced in surplus or in excess of our rate of consump- 
tion. We produce in this country only about one-third of the wool which we 
consume. With regard to these commodities, the problem is a tariff problem, 
and not one of surplus commodities. The American producer of these products, 
as with almost all other agricultural or industrial products, simply cannot compete 
with tlie lower living standards, the lower wages, the lower taxes, and the lower 
costs of production in other countries, 

I think we must, also, constantly keep in mind that wool is certainly a basic 
up-icultural commodity, in the sense that it affects the country as a whole. ' 
Sheep and wool are produced and fed in significant quantities in almost every 
State in the Nation. Livestock and livestock producta account for by far the 
greatest portion of our farm income. When wholesale reductions occur in the 
production of sheep, as in the postwar period prior to 1954, the effect on all other 
se^ents of the agricultural economy is significant and is bad. Lands used for 
this production are diverted to the production of cattle or other agricultural 
products, with attendant price and supply dislocations. The fact that this 
decline in production of sheep has been halted has been a benefit to most other 
segments of agriculture. 

The effect of the act or its extension is not to place a tax burden on the American 
people, to produce an unneeded commodity, or a commodity in excess of require* 
ments. Revenues come only from tariff oil imported wool. The solution could 
have been by tariff increases or by import quotas, but this w^as determined in 
1954 to be contrary to our trade policies. Wool is a strategic material which we 
need from domestic producers in grnator nuantities even than now produced. To 

Erovide for this incentive payment from the tariff revenues, rather than to provide 
igher tariffs or auotas, is not to give wool a preferred position over other primarv 
agricultural proaucts. These other agricultural products with regard to which 
we have price and supply problems are given far greater protection by either 
tariff, quotas, or absolute embargoes on imports. Even under the act, we are 
giving wool something lees in the way of protection. 

Another thing I think we should rumembor is that, even though this legislation 
was the salvation of the important wool industry faced with outright extioctioD, 
it has not solved all of the probleraa. The price has improved. Without epecu- 
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l&ting on the effect of the removnl of the Commodity Credit stockpile, the fact 
is that payments in the initial year of operation were $58 million, or 44.9 per- 
cent of the market price, to maintain a 62-cent incentive level, whereaa estimated 
pajrments for this year will be something in the neighborhood of $30 million, or 
from 16 to 20 percent of the price received on the market, to maintain the same 
support price of 62 cents. This shows a tendency to achieve the objective. The 
improvement in price has worked to the advant^e of all segments of the industry 
and the consumer. Nevertheless, another important thing for us to remember is 
that the only market for American-produced wool is the American manufacturer 
and the American consumer. 

It is alarming that mill consumption is running 17 percent below a year stKO. 
WiUiont speculating on what would have happened had there been no drouijht, 
it is of concern that our production in 1957 was only 22G million pounds, and far 
short of the 300-mtllion-pound objective, and that imports still make up two- 
tbirida of the domestic consumption. 

These problems yet remain unsolved. I bring this out because I want my col- 
leagues to fully understand that the passage of this legislation is not in any way 
going to leesea my support for general legislation that wUl provide adequate pro- 
tection and a proper share of the market for domestic producers of all products. 
When their production and their price are being adversely affected by unfair for- 
eign competition due to cheap labor, lower taxes, and the taking advantage of our 
successful effort to raise the standard of living for all of our people, it is in the 
interest of every American businessman, laboring man, and agricultural producer 
that this overall situation be corrected. I shall continue to work to that end after 
the passage of this legislation, just as I have while the 1954 law was in effect. 
There is no market for American wool in Japan or other cheap-labor countries. 
The problems of the American woolen mills and manufacturers must be solved. 
In the interest of the general economy, this extends to cotton and Other American 
products. American workers must be kept employed to provide a customer for 
agricultural products at a fair price to the producer. The p-eat intra-American 
mass market must be preserved ho that our country can continue to advance and 
raise our standard of living for all of the people as an example and an incentive to 
the rest of the world. This is in the interest and to the advantage of the free 
world and can, in my opinion, be done without any damage, but rather advantage, 
to the free world. The overall effect will be to promote sound trade and not to 
improperly restrict trade. 

In the meantime, this act that has proved itself should be extended. The 
extension should be for an indefinite period. Even with the passage of more 
general le^lation, it is impossible to determine how long it would take to remove 
the necessity for this legislation. That decision would always rest in the hands 
of Congress, as the inherent right of Congress to change the law as needed would 
not be affected. Placing it on an indefinite extension, however, would give the 
additional confidence in the future needed to bring about the required expansion 
of the industry with conseijuent leaaening of pressure on other agricultural com- 
modities. Because of the indefinite extension and the uncertainty of economic 
conditions now and for an indefinite future, the limitation of sources of revenue 
to specific duties should be eUminated to assure adequate financing in all events, 
which would still be without any burden on general revenues and would only be 
a payment in lieu of tariff from present tariff income. 

The extension of this act is essential in the interest of all of agriculture, in 
the beat interest of all of America and of Americans everywhere. I urge that 
this be done without delay. 

Mr. Thomson. I would juat like to comment on that statement. 
Time is getting short for this very necessary legislation, and I sin- 
cerely hope the committee will see fit to act upon it with duo haste. 
I appreciate the committee has gone into it and has been acting with 
diligence. I hope the bill can be reported out shortly. I thinK it is 
particularly important at this time, with the condition of the wool 
market, that the bill should be reported and acted upon. I believe 
it will operate to restore confidence in the woolgrowing industry. 

Furthermore, I would like to point out that wool and sugar are the 
two main agricultural commodities that we raise in this country in 
a leaser supply than which we consume them, and I think that the 
expansion of the wool activity will have a very desirable effect upon 

23102— 68— pt. 2 2 
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other agricultiirat products, not only upon other forms of hvestock, 
particularly beef, but, also, upon other crops in our ini^ted areas, 
particularly, as well as the humid areas, A great number of those 
sheep are grazed upon irri^ted pastures, and, if they were not uaed 
for that purpose, the land would be diverted to the production of 
other agricultural crops. 

I sincerely hope that the committee will report this out very shortly 
and we can get action. 

Mr. PoAGE. Mr. Thomson, you may have commented on it in 
your statement, but the only serious ailment about this bill that 
I have heard is relating to the promotion features rathw than to tlie 
subsidy features. 

Did you discuss that at all? 

Mr. Thomson. I did not discuss it at length, Mr, Chairman. I 
think the promotion features have worked out quite well and have 
merit. 

I believe that the majority of people in our area would like to see 
it continued. 

Mr, PoAGE. As is? 

Mr. Thomson. Yes. 

Mr. PoAGE. Any questions? 

Mr. Dixon, Mr. Thomson, with regard to the promotion features, 
is it not true that there is an additional angle in the promotion oi 
wool and sheep, than just to meet? 

Mr. Thomson. That is quite correct. 

There is a competitive product in the synthetic fibres involved in 
wool, and also, of course, under this program, I think the Government 
has an interest in seeing some of these funds used to promote the sale 
through normal channels to reduce any Government participation 
there might be. 

Mr. Dixon. Therefore, the meat promotion program that we have 
now does not cover all the needs of the wool program. 

Mr. Thomson. No; that is correct. 

Mr. Dixon. Would you prefer to have this bill come out on its own 
ment, or be included in one omnibus bill with other measures? 

Mr. Thomson. I would be very hopeful, particularly at this stage 
in the session, that the bill could come out by itself and be considereid 
solely on its own merits. I think it is important that we get some 
action upon this quickly in that it would have a very desirable efifect 
upon the wool market. 

And I believe there would be less controversy if it came out by 
itself. 

Mr. Dixon. Then you would like it to come out as soon as possible? 

Mr. Thomson. I think that is very important, with the condition 
of the wool market today, that it should come out as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. Dixon. What is the relative importance of wool in ^riculture 
in your State? 

Mr. Thomson. Wool is one of the most important agricultural prod- 
ucts, I think that we are about second in me Nation. Second only 
to the chairman's State there as far as the production of wool is con- 
cerned, and certainly there is unrest at the present time with wool 
being sold, what little is beii^ sold, just a little bit under, or a little 
bit over 40 cents a pound. 
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Mr. Ddcok. Thank you, Mr. Thomson and Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PoAQE. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Hagex. I have one question in connection with Dr. Dizon's 
questiomng. 
■- TbiB act does not expire until next year, does it? 

Mr. Thomson. No; it does not, Congressman Hagen. But on the 
Other hand, people are planning their herds and flocks, and it leaves 
them with an uncertain condition. 

So that I think it is very important, as I mentioned last August 29 — 
I think when several of us introduced this legislation, iucludmg your-< 
self — it is important that we act at this session of Congress so as to be 
able to give them a look into the future so they can plan their opera- 
tions accordingly. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you know offhand what the latest date next year 
would be for passage that would prevent a hiatus of time in the opera- 
tion of the program? 

Mr. Thomson. It seems to me, and I am not positive about thlsi 
that is in April, which would be very difficult, to get the bill considered 
and througn both Houses of Congress, probably a conference, and 
^CTed by the President by that time. 

Mr. PoAGE. Thank you very much. Congressman Thomson. 

Mr. Thomson, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Again, I express my appreciation to the committee for the action 
on tAis and the diligence they have shown. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Po.^GB. Congressman Ullman, of Oregon. 

STATEMENT OF HON. AL ULLHAN, A SEPSESENTATIVE HI 
CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
OIAQON 

. Mr, Ui,i.MAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for 
tile opportunity of appearing here to make a very brief statement. 
I would like to have my statement appear in the record. 

Mr. PoAOG. Without objection it will be included in the record. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 

TssTiMONT OF Hon. Al Ullman, of Okeoon 

Chaimuui Fooge, I want to thank you and the other members of this subcom- 
mittee for this opportunity to appear before you this morning in support of legis- 
laUoQ extending the National Wool Act of 1954. I am very pleased to be a sponsoi 
of H. R. 9535, which is one of the legislative proposals before you today. 

Mr. Chairm&u, there is little need to dwell on the adverse economic conditione 
which existed in the sheep industry in 1954. The war years and the postwar years 
dealt htirsbly with the industry and sheep producers were feeling the cost-price 

Sueeie long before this problem became the chronic ailment of targe segments 
American agriculture. Feed, labor, land, equipment, marketing, and trao^ 
portation costs moved relentlessly upward while wool prices remained frozeq 
throughout World War II. Following the war, keen competition from low-cost 
areas of the world complicated an already critical problem. It is smaU wonder 
that the 12-year period from 1942 to 1954 witnessed a 45-percent drop in tha 
oonntry's sheep population. 

Oregon was among tbe hardest hit of the major sheep-producing States. In 
1931 rtieep numbers m the State had reached a high point o( 2,679,000 bead. By 
1942 this figure was reduced by more than a million head and by 1954 Oregon 
recorded only 811,000 sheep and lambs. The percentage decrease for the years 
1943-64 was a Btaiggering 50 percent. What had once been a major industry ia 
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the Second CongreaBiooal District and in the State of Oregon in general « 
~~^dly reaching the point of extinction. 



•'& 



I 1954, various approaches to the problem were tried. A Loan antC 
" ' alGoi - 



Eurchoae program was initiated by the Federal Government but it merely reeulte(^& 
1 the accumulation of a costly Government stockpile while giving little permanent^ 

relief to the average sheep producer. The decline in domestic production non 

tinned despite a siaable increase in United States wool consumption. 

It became increasingly anparent, tlicrefore, that traditional Government pro- ' 
grama previously applied to siirpluB-producing segments of the agricultural econ- - 
omy could not be successfully applied to an industry not producing a surplus 
supplv. Moreover, it was agreed at the time that the international situation 
prohibited tariff increases which would have afforded the sheep industry K meuuie 
of protection. 

Faced with these problems and cognizant of the strategic military importance 
of wool, Congress enacted the National Wool Act of 1054. It was a new approach 
to an old problem but it is one that I believe has worked admirably well and which 
deserves to be continued. By encouraging an annual production of 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool, Congress has made the Nation less vulnerable to future 
wool shorties. By utilizing an incentive price system which allows domestic 
production to be sold in normal marketing channels, the 150 million pounds of 
wool stored in warehouses at high cost to the Government has been succesaFully 
eliminated. Moreover, these developments have occurred without upsetting 
tariff policies incorporated in trade agreements but rather the national wool pro- 
gram has made existing tariff receipts do double duty by financing the incentive 
payment part of the program. 

There is yet another provision of the National Wool Act which I believe to be 
of extreme importance. I refer to section 708 of the act which authorizes a eelf- 
help program designed to promote the use of wool and the consumption of Uunb. 
In an ccononty where competition is keen and advertising commonplace, promo- 
tional programs have an important role to play. I think the American Sheep 
Producers Council is to be congratulated on their program and I think It is safe 
to predict that within a tew years the council's promotional activities may become 
fully as important to the sheep industry as the incentive payments. 

Mr. Chairman, the limited time during which the wool program has been in full 
operation has [iroduced encouraging results. Bespite drought conditions in the 
Southwest and in certain areas of the Far West, production is on the way up. A 
once profitable industry is finding renewed vigor and the economy of uieep- 
producing areas is receiving a much needed boost. 

In 1954 the 811,000 head of sheep in Oregon grossed $7,852,000. In 1055 the 
Industry grossed $8,803,000 and in the toUowing year, $9,115,000. When oom- 
plete data is available for 1957, I am certain a continued dollar rise will be appar- 
ent. I am equally confident that given normal weather conditions, other sheep- 
producing areas of the country will experience a similar rise. 

I firmly believe that this improvement is directly traceable in many respect to 
the adoption of the National Wool Act. However, like most difficult prablenui, a 
permanent answer to the decline in the sheep industry will take time. Frogreas 
has been made since 1954, but a 15-year decline cannot be totally erased ovar^ 
nu^ht. It takes time to build up flocl^ just as it takes time to fully implement a 
sdf-help marketing program. 

Mr. Chairman, the sheep industry, armed with the national wool program, has 
demonstrated its ability to help itself. I am firmly convinced that they m« 
deserving of a requested extension of the Wool Act. I know that the memben d 
this subcommittee will give this legislation syrapathetio attention and I ant 
hopeful that they will approve legislation similar to that I have introduced. 

May I t^ain thank you for the courtesy extended to me this morning, 

Mr, Ulluan. In Oregon we have witnessed a very seriom decline 
in the sheep industry, I think probably the moat serious in the country 
prior to the adoption of this Wool Act. In 1931 we had 2,679,000 
head, and then by 1954 this had been reduced to 811,000, which was 
a drastic decline in this industry. Since 1954 the number of sheep has 
remained stable and the gross income from this industry has nused 
each year: $7,800,000 in 1954, $8,800,000 in 1955, $9 million in 1956. 
And this has stabilized the industry to the point where Uie sheep 
people are now looking forward with some aoticipation to the future 
' this industry that has been so important in Oregon in the paat. 
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I very much favor the enactment of this legislation, the continua- 
tion of the Wool Act. I feel it is very important to the economy of 
mv region. 

Mr. PoAOB. Any questions of Mr. Ullman? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ulluan. Fine, Thank you for the opportunity of appearii^. 

Mr. PoAGB. Congressman Berry, of South Dakota, is next. 

STATEMENT OF HON. E. T. BERRT, A BEPBESENTATTVE IN GON- 
G&ESS FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA 

Mr. Bebbt. Mr. Chairman, I have only a very short statement. 
I previously filed my thoughts and ideas on the bill, but I would 
like to aak that this wool bill not be tied in with the general ^ricultural 
bill for 2 or 3 reasons. 

Primarily because wool is the one crop that is in short supply, 
whereas the other crops are in surplus. It should stand on its own 
feet, separate and apart from these other crops. 

Second, I am certain that the Reciprocal Trade Act will be passed, 
and if so it places wool in that much more of a precarious or serious 
position. The incentive program has proven to be sound, it haa 
worked out, and it has provided a good price. 

I think that if we continue the program as it is, extend the program 
for another 4 years, that we can ouud up a good domestic price and 
production without adversely affecting the foreign trade of thia 
country. 

I want to say again that if the sheep industry were returned to 
where it once was in this country, that we would have no surplus of 
any crops because the acreage that is producing surplus crops today, 
could take up the slack in the acreage, producing a crop that can be 
used domestically. And I think it would solve the surplus problem 
in these United States if we gave a protective tariff, which can not 
be done. But if we build up the sheep industry to where it once 
was, I think it would solve the entire surplus difficulty we are having 
in this country. 

Mr. PoAOE. I did not quite understand your statement, Mr. Berry, 
I did not understand about protective tariff. Did you say we had 
to have it in order to build it up, or we did not need it? 

Mr, Berry. No; I say we are not going to get it, we know that. 
But this program is a substitute and is budding back the sheep 
numbers. And if we had our sheep in numbers back to where they 
once were, we would have no surplus problem in this country. 

Mr. PoAGE. Mr. Berry, just how much has it brought back? 

Mr. Berry. How much has it brought hack? Actually, it has not 
brought in numbers, we have not increased too much during the 
past 4 y^ars, primarily because of the drought in the Western States. 

Mr, Hill. If the gentleman will yield, the history of the numbers 
of sheep in the United States is interesting to analyze. After we had 
the tenffic losses of the 40's, the increase since then has been in the 
small herds of sheep in the eastern part of the country. In the great 
western range, in your area and in most of the areas of those who nave 
teetified, the increase has not amounted to too much because, No. 1, 
the sheep area on which they feed, having once been taken off the 
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range, rei)laced by cattle, does not yeiy often chaise back. Now 
the truth is that we lost between 35 and 39 percent ofall the western 
herds, the big sheep herds went out of existence. Now here are the 
latest figures: The high for aheep in the United States was 49,340,000 
in 1942. Then they dropped down to the low in 1950 of 26,182,000. 
Theee are from the DepMiment of Agriculture, beginning in 1938 and 
going through to 1957. By 1957 we have gone from 26,182,000 up 
to, in 1957, 26,370,000. 

Now what I wanted to show, that increase has been very slow 
because of the fact the increase has been in the eastern part of the 
United States, what you call and I caU the farm Bocks. That is 
worth taking into consideration. And if we are not going to lose our 
sheep production and wool production, we have to bring back the 
large sheep producers in the western area. 

An as you said just a moment ago, that land is suitable for this 
kind of flocks of sheep. However, when once lost, it is very, very 
hard to have them return. 

Mr. PoAGE. Might I ask a question off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Berby. The operation of a sheep ranch is so entirely diffwent 
from the operation of a cattle ranch that it takes a long tune to get 
back into the operation of sheep in a country after it has been developed 
as a cattle country. 

Mr. Hill. WeU the gentleman is well aware of the hard time we 
have had, and no one £ioi;ra better than our good chairman here, in 

fetting sheepherders. We have been passing special legislation to 
ring them tiom foreign countries. 

You see what I am driving at? "Why do we do that? Because 
the big ranchers practically eliminated that whole type of workman, 
or herder, when we permitted the price of wool and the price of lambs 
to drop so low they could not afford to continue in the sheep and wool 
production. 

Mr. PoAOB. Again off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Berrt. If we had a dependable long-range program that these 
stockmen knew would not be dumped over in a couple of years or so, 
I am convinced that a lot of them would go back into the sheep 
business. 

Mr. PoAGE. I think that is true. 

Mr. Berry. And that is primarily the reason that I am pressing 
so hard for passage of this Act, so that we can get badi 

Mr. HiLL. If the gentleman will yield further, that is a good 
ai^umrait, but it does not only apply to slieep, it applies to other 
farm pr(^ams as well. No farm program should be of snort duration. 

Mr. Berrt. That is r^ht. 

Mr. PoAGE. And that raises the question, Mr. Beny, that I 
wanted to ask you when you first made your pronouncement that 
you wanted this separate and apart from eveirone else's l^islation. 

I think I recognize the importance of the sheep business. It has 
been pointed out here this momii^, my State produces more sheep 
than any State in the Union, and I ttdnk I understand how important 
it is, and I am for developing it. However, are sheep any more 
important to this Nation than wheat, com, cotton, tobacco, daiiying? 
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Mr. Bbrby. Your problem is entirely different, though, Mr. 
Chairman. Your problem, with all of these other crops, is a surplus 
problem. Here we have a shortage. And if we would build xip tliis 
crop that is in short supply it would help solve these other problems. 

MXi PoAOB. I fully agree with you on that. I thought that was 
a fine statement that you made suggesting that it was desirable to 
promote the sheep industry in order to absorb some of this land from 
other crops. I think that is sound, and I go along with you on it. 

However, it does not make any difference whether your crop ia in 
short supply or long supply from the standpoint of the farmer. He is 
in just as desperate a condition when he is broke growing wheat as he 
is when he is broke raising sheep. 

I am just wondering if you feel that we should pass legislation, sin- 
king out one industry, and say that we are going to see that you get 
immediate action, and say to the rest of the people "You just wait 
here, wait in line, wo will do nothing for you now," 

Do you feel we ought not to do anything about wheat, about cotton, 
about com this year? 

Mr. Berry. Well, as the gentleman knows, I have been over here a 
good many times on wheat 

Mr. PoAQE. I know you have. 

Mr. Bbery. And com. Not so much on cotton, but 

Mr. PoaQe. We appreciate the fact that you have. 

Mr. Bb&ry. The point I was trying to make is this, I do not think 
that this industry has any more connections with the crops that are in 
surplus than tryirig in the fishing industry. 

Mr. FoAQE. Wdl, Mr. Berry, you have not watched the way some 
of these people have voted, and the way some of these members have 
voted if you feel that there is no connection. As quick as they 
have gained what they wanted for their industry, they have literally 
UiumDed at everyone else. 

And we have not forgotten it either. 

Mr. Berbt. Well I noticed last year that that was right, yes, on 
cOTtain commodities. 

Mr, PoAGB. We want to take care of the sheep industry. Please 
understand this conmiittee wants to do it and intends to do it, but we 
feel a responsibihty to everyone else, too. 

Mr. Sunpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Chairman, this is all very interesting to me, 
coming from Illinois. I understood this sheep program was sort of 
a trial Brannan run. 

Mr. PoAGE. I think it has worked very well. 

Mr. Simpson. It has been accused of doing that. 

But the thing that inflates my curiosity, is that it apparently has 
not raised the population of the sheep in this country. 

Mr. Berry. I think it is safe to say, Mr. Simpson, that the problem 
has been that we started it out in a series of dry years, drought years, 
when the West was gripped with drought. Now, I do not think the 
program has had an opportunity to demonstrate its 

Mr. Simpson, It has just been the opposite in the grass countj \- on 
cattle. The very fact that they had a drought in Texas, and in the 
range areas, has caused the feeder, or the rancher, to sell his herds, 
and DOW he is building back up and not letting those cows and heifers 
go to market. And that has put up the price of cattle. 
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Has it done the same thing as to sheep? 

Mr. Bbrst. Well, there are two things in this act. 

One is the wool support to increase the price of wool. 

The second is the promotion program to promote lamh and so forth. 
You do not build up these pn^rams in just 2 or 3 years, partioularly 
wheo you hit drought years. 

Mr. Simpson. I understood you, or someone here, to say this morn- 
ing that what had caused the program not to increase the population 
of sheep in this country was the drought. 

Now speaking on the cattle side of it, the drought that caused the 
price of cattle to go up, has it done the same thing for sheep? 

Mr. Behhy. You mean the cattle numbers? 

The cattle numbers have not gone up. 

Mr. Simpson. No, I am talking about the price. 

Mr. Berry. Our problem is not a domestic problem in wool. Our 

Eroblem is the puUing of wool in here through our imports. If we 
ad a tariff, we would not have any of this— 

Mr. Simpson. I am not trying to press the problem, but I have not 
received an answer to my inquiry. The very thing that made cattle 
go up is the fact that the people in the West are holding the cows 
and the heifers, keeping them off the market, which is their privilege, 
to raise more cattle. Now, that has caused cattle to go up due to a 
scarcity in the market. 

The same thing happened in hogs. I would like to know if a similar 
population has come about in the case of sheep. Has it made the 
price in the market of sheep go up? 

Mr. Berry. I think the pnce of mutton 

Mr. PoAGE. To give you an answer, the number of cattle was sub- 
stantially reduced as a result of the drought. There was a much 
larger r«luction in the number of cattle than there was in the number 
of sheep percentagewise. In fact, these figures show that your sheep 
population at least remained approximately static — while it did not 
increase, as you pointed out, it did not decrease. 

The drought normally would have reduced the sheep numbers very 
materially, but we did have a program that was working, as I analyze 
it, and the program was successful enough that it prevented a reduc- 
tion in the nmnber of sheep. 

There was no such program for cattle, and the cattle population 
did reduce materially. 

Now, then, when we come back to restocking the range, there is 
a much greater hicentivo to buy cattle, which are in short supply 
than to buy sheep, which at least retained their own numbers during 
the drought. 

And I think, as the witness says, largely due to this program, the 
sheep population, while it did not increase absolutely, it mcreased 
relatively because all other livestock operations in that area decrease, 
and the sheep population remained at least static duruig the drought 
as the result of this prt^ram. 

Mr. Simpson. That brings mo to another question, Mr. Chsu*nian. 
I do not know exactly how long this sheep program has-beeo in ^ect. 

Mr, PoAGB. Four years. 

Mr. Berry. Three. 

Mr. SiuFSON. But the question ia — at least you have about 50 
million sheep population. Then duo to importations they got out 
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tiy WAS in a sad and depressed situation, and it is clear that its revitalization 
and recoveiy of the production lost prior to that time will take approximately 
15 years. In addition, other special problems facing our woolgrow^rs will take 
that much time, or more. The provisionH of the original Wool Act of 1954 were 
limited to 4 years so that CongresH could Bee what progress was being made. 
From all over the country in regions where wool is being produced we have letters 
showing the phenomenal success which has been attained. 

We have no stockpiles of wool. It is not being stored in warehouses with 
resultant high cost to the Government. On the contrary, every pound produced 
is being marketed and moved into channels of consumption. Flocks are no 
longer being liquidated, but wool is still in deficient supply and needs different 
treatment than do commodities which are in surplus supply. 

The wool now Ijeing produced is less than one-third of our normal peacetime 
requirements, and all imported wool must be shipped 6,000 to 12,000 miles, with 
the baiards inherent in bringing it such long distances. There is also to be con- 
sidered the lower cost of producing wool in other countries, which works a definite 
hardship on our own sheepmen and have forced many of them out of business in 
the past. 

It therefore appears to me highly desirable that the Wool Act should be in- 
definitely extended. Any limitation placed upon its extension at this time would 
seem to me to work against the interests of the woolgrowers and of the Nation 
at large. 

I therefore respectfully request the committee to give favorable consideration 
to my bill, H. R. 11953, and to other identical billa now before you. 

Mr. PoAGE, Mrs. Gracie Pfost wishes to have annoimced that she 
was unable to appear in person because of her own subcommittee 
meeting this mommg, but that she would submit a statement. 

(The docimient referred to is as follows:) 

Stateuent of Hot 

Mr. Chairman, My name is Gracie Pfost, and I am a Member of Congress from 
Idaho. I appreciate this opportunity of stating my views because I am a sponsor 
of one of the bills you are considering to extend the National Wool Act (H. R. 
9973). 

The sheep industry of Idaho preeently brings into the State a cash income of 
approximately $25 million annually. This provides a livelihood for a number of 
our citizens, as well as tax revenues for our schools, roads and the other needs of 
our State. I am convinced that extension of the National Wool Act is essential 
for the survival of this important industry. 

My State of Idaho is fortunate in having some of the finest natural grasses in 
the United States, and the harvesting of this natural resource through the raising 
of sheep has long been an Important factor in our agricultural economy. Fifteen 
years ago, at the beginning of World War 11, Idaho's sheep population totaled 
1,858,000. A number of economic factors plaguing the sheep industry in the 
years that followed reduced the number of sheep that roamed Idaho's hills, 
valleys, and deserts by 46 percent. The same story was repeated in most of the 
other important sheep raising States, and the sheep industry became an un- 
profitable enterprise. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 has reversed that downwsrd trend. In fact. 
Idaho's stock sheep population on January 1 of this year was 5 percent higher 
than it was a year ago. The number of ewe lambs has also increased, and is 
almost 6 percent over what it was a year ago. Ewe lambs are the future breeding 
stock of the sheep industry, and I am convinced they will be producing lambs in 
Idaho 2 years from now if the National Wool Act is extended. 
' The sheep producers of Idaho are especially interested in the self-help promotion 
program which has oeen established under the National Wool Act. Under this 
program growers contribute a portion of their incentive payments to nationwide 
advertising of both lamb and wool. Since the sale of wool accounts for only 20 to 
25 percent of the cash income Idaho Sheep producers receive, and the sale of 
lambs accounts for from 75 to 80 percent, you can see why these producers are 
interested in a program which promotes both iamb and wool. Incidentally, while 
Idaho is noted all over the Nation fo.' her wonderful potatoes, let me mention 
right here that some of the finest and mo&t appetizing lamb gracing the dining 
tables of the Nation is raised on the wo"''"-' '~ "Miural grasses of Idaho. 
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The present promotion progmin oti lamb has two primary objectives: 

1. The first is to widen the ontlct for lamb. Three-fourths or more of our total 
bimb production isconeunied in tno Hrca»on the east and west coasts. If demand 
for lamb can be widened in antaK where coiimimption is low, it will greatly 
atrenrthea our markettt. 

2. The second objective is to increase th<* popularity of the less expensive cuts 
of lamb. Leg of lamb and lamb chODs move readily, but if the less expensive 
eutfl can be pop\ilarized, packers ana retailers can reap higher profits from the 
entire lamb carcass. 

Idaho sheep prodiici'rs are iilno most interested in tin- wool promotion prog''*''!' 
They feel this program is also vital, especially at the present time, when synthetic 
fiber mariufacturers arc financiiiK huge advertising programs, and the consuming 
public must be kept thoroughly conwioits of the virtues and unique quantities of 
the wool fiber. 

Mr. Chairman, and nienibers of tlilM subcommitti'i;, the renewal of the National 
Wool Act of 1954 ia neccHsary if the woolgrowing industry of the United States 
U to be continued on a healthy, expanding basi.s. The fact that so many of my 
ooUeagues have introduced the bill to extend the National Wool Act indicates 
they realize the importance of this act to the sheep industry all over the Nation. 
I hope tbia subcommittee will take favoraole action on the measure. 

.\lkny thanks for your courtesy in giving me this time to testify. 

Mr, PoAQE. Mr. Krucger, a member of our own committoe, notified 
us that he would be liere to present his statement this morning. 
(The document referred to is aa follows:) 

, A Uephesentativb i.v CoNGKGsa From 
!■ North Dakota. 

Mr. Chairman, and meiiilMT^^ of the committee, since I introduced H. U. !)67S, 
to extend the National Wool Act of 1!I54, at the ri'iijuiiat of North Dakota wool- 
growers, there have been somt; clianges in thi.s legislation which have won the 
wholehearted support of woolgrowcrs throughout my State. I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear in behalf of two amendments, which I understand are being 
proposed formally by Congressman Kisiier. 

The first of these amendments ia to eliminate the 4-year time period which the 
extension would grant, thus allowing the 300-ini I lion -pound shorn wool goal to be 
the limiting factor, rather than a given date. 

The second propoaa!, with which I also concur, would permit the Department 
of Agriculture to use moneys up to a limit of 70 percent of ad valorem duties on 
wool as well as the 70 percent of specific duties now provided in the act. There 
is a danger that the original limit might be influlScient to accomplish the purposes 
of the act. This is particularly true in view of lej<s revenues from raw wool tariffs 
and the increasing imports of woo! fabrics. 

I believe both of the amendments are sound, Mr. Chairman, and wish to 
express my support of them. 

Mr. PoAGB. Mr. Porter, of Oregon, has written a letter explaining 
that he could not be here today, but that he was in sjympatny wi b 
this bill, and asked that his letter be made a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows.) 

HoUHK OF REPRi:Ke\TATlVES, 

Washington, D. C, Man i9, iSSB. 
Hon. W. R. PoAGE, 

Chairman, Subeommiller. on lAvMtock and Feed Graine, 

Committee on Agriculture, Ifousn of RepreiKntaliven, Waghington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. CHAiRh4AN: I understand that legiHlatiouproposing the extension tf 
the National Wool Act for 4 years will be considered Tuesday, .May 20, by your 
subcommittee. I regret that I wilt be unable to appear before you in person 
and respectfully request that this letter tie considered as a part of the oRicial 
hearing record. 

The legislation proposed is of prime concern to tlie (iovernor of my State, the 
Honorable Robert D. Holmes, and to the State director of agriculture, Robert J. 
Steward. Both of them believe theri^ ie desirability for extending the National 
Wool Act for another 4-vear period, its proi>osed liv Representative' Aspinall 
(H. R. 9539} and others. 
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They have sent to me information which indicates that Oregon's sheep industry 
bas shown definite and measurable fligna of stabilization and strength since passage 
of the origjnaJ act in March of 1954. 

I agree with them that it is important to preserve and strengthen industries 
and sources of new wealth. They see for the Oregon sheep industry a much 
brighter future. Ah Governor Holmes wrote me on January 23, 1958; 

"The trend in recent years has seen a shift of production from Eastern Oregon 
range lands to Western Oregon farms and ranches. This can mean a stronger wool 
and lamb industry throughout the entire State because of the added dlversifl cation 
it brings to smaller furm units." 

This can mean a great deal to my State and the Fourth Congressional District 
of Oregon. I hope the committee will give the proposed legislation every possible 
consideration. 

Siocerely, 

Charles 0. Poktkk, Member of Congreaa. 
Mr. PoAQE. Congresamftn Miller, of Nebraska, asked permission 
to include a telo^am from the manager of the Nebraska Wool Growers 
Aseociabion, which telegram will be included, 

(The letter and telegram referred to are as follows:) 

House op Rei-resbktativbb, 
Washington, D. C, May 19, 1958. 
Hon. Harold D. Coolkv, 

Chairman, Ilovge AgriiruUure CommiUee, 

House of Reprenentalivea, WaMngton, D. C. 
Dkak Mr. Cooi.Er; I tnst the Afiri'irlture Committee will see fit to report the 
wool bill whirh has been of considerable benefit to the ind'stry. 

If some imp rove men ts can be made, well and good. Otherwise I believe they 
are satisfied with the yresent arrangements. 

I ask permission to inelnde a telegram from the mannger of the Nebraska Wool 
GrowHrs Asso-'iation bi which they urge early, fuvorablf action by yo ir committee. 
Sincerely yours, 

A. L. MrLLBR, 
Member of Congress, Fourth Ditlrict, Nebraaka. 

Representative A. L. Miller, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C: 

Wool Act hearings reopen in Hoise Agriculture Committee 10 a. m. Tuesday. 
Wool Growers Association urges early action by committee. We greatly a^mre- 
ciate your efforte in our behalf and earnestly hope yon can contact committee 
members expressing your i-.iterost. 

Cabl Nad abet, 
General Manager, Nebraska Wool Orowers Association. 

Mr. PoAQE. The letters and the statements will be included without 
objection in the record, and the committee will note the interest of 
these members. 

We have with us Congressman Fisher, who probably represents 
more sheep than anyone else in the United States. He has been before 
our committee before. 

We are always glad to have you, and we will be glad to hear from 
you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. 0. C. FKHER, A REPRESENTATIVE ZH 
CONGRESS FROM THE 21ST DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
TEXAS 

Mr. Fisher. Mr. Chairman, I will not take the time of the com- 
mittee. I testified before when you had the other hearing. 

Since you refer to the number of sheep in my district, I might point 

out, as a good example, what the gentleman from Illinois referred to in 

ard to tie difficulty in raising the number, in developing his 
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questioomg, even though my district normally stows more sheep 
than any owier district m the country, during the drought it dropped 
down to at least 50 percent in total number, and except for the 
program undoubtedly would have dropped more. 

I strongly support this program. I hope the committee finds it 

§ roper to handle the bill separately, since it does deal with a little 
ifferent situation than most of tlie crops. But of course, it is for the 
committee to decide. 

Mr. Hill. Let me ask you a question. What percentage of sheep 
actually were increased m numbers in your area because of this 
le^slation? 

Mr. Fisher. Of course, right at this time the fact that we have an 
incentivoprogram is causing a lot of people to try to build up their 
flocks. Tuoy have some stability, something to look forward to. 

Actually there is no way of knowing how much the drop would 
have been except for the program. But certainly there would have 
been more of a drop except for this program. 

Mr. Hill. And it is increasing the number of sheep? 

Mr, Fisher. Now that we have finally had rain, this program will 
have a lot to do with the sheep numbers in the district I represent. 

Mr. Hill. Then would you express an opinion of how long a time 
we should extend the program? 

Mr. Fisher. I think it should be extended at least for the 4 years. 
Of course, personally, I prefer there be no expiration date, but I am 
aware of the fact that you usually, as a matter of practice, do not do 
those things. But if it could be done under the conmiittee's pohcies, 
I would hke to see no expiration date. But if there is one, I think it 
should at least be for the 4 years. 

Mr. Simpson. According to your views, the legislation has been the 
means of keeping the sheep population from going further down? 

Mr. Fisher. I do not think there is any question about it. I 
think there would have been a rather substantial reduction in sheep 
numbers and in wool production except for this program the last 
3 years. 

Mr. Simpson. I am not thoroughly familiar with this sheep program. 
When 1 saw that it has been in effect 4 years and has not raised the 
sheep population, it sort of excited my curiosity. 

Mr. Fisher. We had a very abnormal situation the last 3 years, 
as has been developed here. 

Mr. Simpson. You think the drought has been the main factor for 
the population not increasing? 

Mr. Fisher. That certainly has been the only thing that has 
caused it in my area. And as 1 say, there the population dropped at 
least SOpercent during the drought. 

Mr. Hill. 1 would like to ask one more question, if the chairman 
will permit. I think we ought to discuss, and no one has, the situa- 
tion that miglit exist if we should let our sheep population and our 
froduction of wool drop very much toward tlie bottom. The reason 
ask that, where would we replace the necessary woo! if we lail to 
Sroduce a third of what we use? I think that is about the limit. 
Tow where would that replacement be imported from? 

Mr. Fisher. Of course, obviously, that would be made up in 
imports, or turning more to synthetics. 
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Mr, Hill. However, if we really waot wool, though, our greatest 
poundage always has been from where? Australia; isn't it? 

Mr. Fisher, Australia and New Zealand. 

Mr. Hill. That is a long way to ship wool. I just mention that 
because it is important to know where we get our supply. 

Mr. PoAGE. May I suggest in that connection, it seems clear to me 
that the same thing confronts wool that confronts cotton. I do not 
think there is any difference in the danger the industries face. The 
wool industry has not recognized the threat of synthetics as quickly 
as cotton has, but synthetics are being made that certainly are facing 
wool with serious competition. Wool faces exactly the same problem 
that cotton does in that respect. 

If you simply rely, as was su^ested here this morning, on protective 
tariffs, and simply try to run your price exceedingly high, high enough 
to make a profitable return to the producer, you will overprice your 
commodity in comparison with synthetics, which will inevitably move 
in and take your market. 

Obviously, this is the only way that you are going to be able to stay 
in the wool business, that is by the use of a subsidy. You could keep 
every pomid of wool from Australia, New Zealand, or anjTvhere else 
out of the United States, and you would then have a deficit. But it 
would not take 3 years for the synthetic people of the United States 
to be supplying every bit of that deficit, and they would probably 
be running every bit of wool out of the market because they would be 
producing cheaper than you could produce it. 

Mr. Simpson. Will the gentleman yield? 

You are definitely right, you cannot go downtown in Wasiiington 
right now and buy the old-time seeraucker cotton suit. They are all 
advertised with dacron — wool — wash and wear — throw it in the tub, 
dry it for an hour, and put it back on and wear it. 

Mr. Hill. I might mention one place where they are not substitut- 
ing synthetics for wool. Have you over tried to wear them in 10° 
and 20° below zero, a syitlietic shirt or synthetic suit? You certainly 
cannot. You can do it in tlie summertime, but if you are going to 
work up in the Nortli Polo, 40° or 60° below zero, or fly above the 
earth, at 100° below zei-o, you are iiol going to put on synthetics, 
I am telling you thai. It is wool you need and must have. 

Mr. McIntirb. I would like to ask Mr. Fisher if the program is 
equally effective as to moliair? I believe in your area there is a 
substantial amount 

Mr. Fisher. In answer to the gentleman's question about mohair, 
I will explain for the record wild mohair is included in the wool 
program, the average price of mohair in the past 3 years has been 
selling above the incentive level. 

Bli Right at this lime wo are suffering from Ihe low price of mohair 
and reductions in demand —and in the temporary situation we maj 
have to go under the program dining this marketing year. But it 
will be the first time in hist^jry that mohair has ever been under any 
kind of Government program. 

Mr. McIntire. Then would it be your opinion, Mr. Fisher, that 
I^slation should continue to bo effective in that area as well as 

Mr. Fi&HER. That is true. We are beginning to see a very pressing 
need at this time in the mohair. 
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"Ml. FoAGE. Any further queations? 

Mr. Quie. 

Mr. tJmB. Mr. Cliairnian, docs anyone know what the price of 
wool ia in AustraHa, and then when it gets to this country at the dock, 
what it costs to the mill? 

We are coming to that later on, I suppose. 



Mr. PoAGE, I beheve so, yes. 
Mr. Quie. All right, I will wai 
Mr. PoAGE. Are there any furthei- questions of Mr. Fisher? If 



not, Mr. Fisher, we are very much obliged, and we would be glad to 
have you stay with us. 

Are there any other Members of Congress who desire to be heard? 

If not, I will call Mr. E. C. Salyer. Is Mr. Salyer here? 

STATIHEVT OF MR. E. C. SALTER OF SALTER LAND CO., AC' 
GOKPAHIED BT MR. GORDON H. GARLAHD, PUBLIC RELA. 
TIONS AND LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 

Mr. Salyer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
have with me Mr. Gordon Garland, a public relations man, and he 
has a prepared statement. 

' I would like to ask permission of the chairman to let Mr. Garland 
testify. I will be glad to make any comments that you would like 
to have me make, but he has prepared a statement, and I would like 
to have him testify on behalf of the Salyer I^and Co., which I repre- 
sent. 

Mr. PoAQE. Would you tell us where that is located? 

Mr. Salyeh. Salyer Land Co, is in Corcoran, Calif., Kings County. 

Mr. PoAGE. You want Mr. Garland to testify? 

Mr. Salyer, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. PoAGE, We would like to hear him. 

Before you proceed, Mr, Garland, the Chair would like to welcome 
this del^ation from Arkansas. I do not know just exactly where 
they are from, hut I can see by their looks that they are from north- 
eastern Arkansas, and they are all deeply interested in cotton. Their 
Congressman is the chairman of the Cotton Subcommittee, and he is 
one of our outstanding members of this Agriculture Committee. Oh, 
he is right with you ; isn't he? 

We are dehghted to have all of you with us, and hope you will 
stay with us as long as you see fit. Feel free to come and go as you 
sec fit, and we will carry on the work of the committee, 

Mr, Gathings, Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr, Poage. We are glad to have you. 

Now, Mr, Garland, you may proceed. 

Mr. Garland. Mr. Chairman and other distinguished members of 
your committee, and may I pay my particular respects to my own 
Congressman from my district in California, Congressman Hagen, a 
personal friend of mine for many years. 

I have a prepared statement I would very much appreciate having 
the members of your committee follow, because we nave endeavored 
to prepare the statement in such a manner that it may provoke ques- 
tions which we hope will be helpful in finding a solution to this 
difficult problem. 
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The Opportunity to present this statement in support of the pro- 

EDsed extension of the Wool Act of 1954 is deeply appreciatea by 
oth my client and myself. 

The Salyer Land Co. is completely owned and operated by Mr, 
E. C. Salyer, who is present this morning, and his family. 

Farming operations of the family are well diversified and include 
the production of feed and seed grains, cotton, sorehum grains, sugar 
beets, alfalfa, livestock breeding, and feeding of cattle, sheep, and hogs. 

Cursory study and examination of the transcript of testimony 
presented heretofore to this committee indicates that the Salyer 
Land Co. is in substantial agreement with the views expressed by the 
National Farmers Union, the National Grange, Mr. Don Clyde, and 
Mr. Edwin E. Marsh, president and secretary, respectively, of the 
National Wool Growers Association, all of which presentations have 
been in the interest of the producer. 

We believe the statements by Congressmen Engle and Moss are 

fiarticularly expressive of conditions, attitudes and opinion in Cali- 
ornia. The statements of tlie other distinguished Congressmen and 
Senators make the same reflections for their respective districts 
Their views all indicate almost complete approval of the proposed 
extension of the act. 

Hon. Marvin McLain, Assistant Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture, assisted by his staflE members Mr. Frank W. Immasche 
and Mr. F. Kicbard Burke, has presented the position of the Depart- 
ment based on trial and error experience with the act in a very clear 
and cooperative manner. We are in complete accord with their 
findings and with their recommendations. 

In addition to all of this testimony, however, we wish to place 
further emphasis on certain features of the problem and stress the 
singular importance of certain parts of tlie act. 

Specifically, we want to stress the effect of the act on the price 
structure of sheep and wool (present and past), producer-operating 
credit stabilizing and increasing flock numbers and wool production, 
the effect of the act on the general economy, and the promise of 
further benefits through extension and continuity. 

The short life of the Wool Act has demonstrated its value to the 
sheep and wool producers and has emphasized its importance to the 
national economy. 

Important among the many advantages which have accrued to the 
credit of the act is the half in the declining number of sheep and pro- 
ducers which characterized the years preceding its adoption. Of 
equal significance and importance is the complete disposition of the 
large wool stocks accumulated in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment under former support practices. This inventory liquidation 
occurred simultaneously with the successful movement of currait 
crops into channels of trade. 

Possibly the most significant attribute of the Wool Act is that it 
has demonstrated and proved the feasibility and the practicabihty of 
successfully supporting an important segment of our farm economy 
without creating a surplus in inventory and without any serious dis- 
turbance to the import conditions under which friendly fore^^ 
countries continue to deal with us. 

With further experience with the Wool Act on a trial-and-wror 
basis, it is entirely possible that it may point the way to more succees- 
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ful and satisfactory methods of trcatii^ n-ith the problems which con- 
tinue to vex and burden otlier phases of our farm economy. 

Just aa (he operation of the act has demonstrated its worth and 
usefidness to date and now clearly indicates ^eat potential gains yet 
to come, so does the sliort trial-and-error period conclusively point to 
smneneeded refinements. This probability was prophetically suggested 
^^ tiaa committee at the time the act was in the final stages cJ con- 
sideration just prior to its enactment. 

FBKUANENT STATUS 

It is our studied opinion that enactment of the Wool Act of 1954 
on a permanent basis would provide greater stability of price struc- 
ture for both wool and sheep than has been realized from term enact- 
ment. We submit the following data to support our claim. 

The annual ram sale held in Sacramento, Calif., each year shows 
this significant difference in price range: 

(AvencB foka per bead) 

19W«alA $134 

1958 aale.. 114 

Averse price advantage per head greater in 1957 20 

The average price received for lambs for slaughter during the 2 
years shows a like difference: 

Average price for May, 1957, 22J^ cents per pound. 

Average price for May, 1958, 21.63 cents per pound. 

Average difference $0.0087 or almost 1 cent per pound. 

Price of wool April 15, 1957, 52.3 cents per pound or 80 percent of 
parity. 

Pnce of wool April 15, 1958, 37.7 cents per pound or 53 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. PoAQB. Right there there appears there may be some mis- 
understanding on that. What did the producer receive? 

Mr. Garland. The producer received the price that is provided 
through the support that comes to him through the funds available 
through the collection of tariffs. 

Mr. Poaqe. In other words, the future income was not hxu-t by 
the program? 

Mr. Garland. That is correct. However, we believe this dis- 
parity in price structure, Mr. Chairman, indicates a weakening in the 
whole price structure as far as the local level of prices is concerned 
because of the ijncertainty as to whether or not the act is to be re- 
enacted. 

Mr. Simpson. Would the gentlemen explain for the benefit of the 
committee why these prices did not affect the income of the producer? 

Mr. PoAGE. Because a payment was made. The Government 
made up the difference. 

Mr. Simpson. What did the program cost the Government? 

The reason it was not a loss to the producer was because of Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Mr. Garland. That is correct. 

Mr. Harvet. Was the tariff changed as a result of this bill? 

Mr. PoAGE, No. 
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Mr. Simpson, Then actually, the subsidy has not cost the tax- 
payer anything, it has been talcen out of — — 

Mr. PoAQE. Well, I do not think it is fair to say it is not going to 
cost the taxpayers anything. 

I wish that were so, but obviously, if you take money out of the 
Treasury, it does not make much difference how it got in there, 
whether it came from income tax, whether it came from excise tax, it 
all came out of the Treasury. 

Mr. Simpson. It is not a special tax? 

Mr. PoAQE. It is not a special tax, no. 

Mr. Hill. In other words, it did not change what the taxpayer 
already was paying for his price of wool. 

It just changed how the money from the tariff was being iised. 

Mr. Simpson. How much did it cost? 

Mr. Garland. How much did it cost for what, may I ask? 

Mr. PoAGE. Ed, can't you tell us what that costs? 

Mr. Garland. The Department representatives here would have 
that in detail, I am sure. I have it, but I do not have it in my state- 
ment. 

Mr. PoAGE. I am asking some of these fellows if they cannot tell us 
that, because it would be very helpful if we could get these things 
answered as they come up, 

STATEHENT OF EDWIN E. HARSH, EXECUTIVE SECRETAST, NA- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 

Mr, Mabsh. The first year the program cost about $57 million and 
the second year, about $52 million. It would be less on payments to 
be made this year because the price of wool was higher last year. I 
think payments this year will be somewhere in the 20 millions. 

Mr. Fisher. I think it would be well to point out that the fact we 
have had this program financed from the income from the tariff may 
help prevent the tariff from being lowered during this period. 

Mr. Johnson. In that case, the consumer pays, because if the 
tariffs- 
Mr. Hill. That is exactly what happens on everything. I know of 
nothing where the consumer does not pajy 

Mr. Johnson. I did not want to get the idea it was not costing ub 
something, 

Mr. Hill, We are paying on mUk, I remind the gentleman, too. 

Mr, PoAGE. It is not for free; we do not get anything for free. 

Mr. Hill. We do not look for it; we are not disappointed. 

Mr. QuiE. Mr. Chairman, in order to get a better understanding of 
what this will cost, do you have the average price that was paid for 
the 2 years previous to the 2 you gave? You gave the 1958 price 
and the 1957, 1956, and 1055. 

Mr. Garland. Did you allude to the price paid per pound or the 
gross cost to the 

Mr. QuiE, Similar to those figures you gave of 52.3 for 1957 and 
37.7. Of course that is not an average price for 1958 because we do 
not know what it will average out for the year, 

Mr. Garland. The Department has those figures. I beheve the 
support price, incentive price, was set at the same figures both years. 
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I stand subject to correction by the members of the Department who 
are present. I beheve it was 62 cents. 

Mr. QuiB. For both 1955 and 1956? 

Mr. Qabland. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Marsh. THp average farm price of wool for the first year of 
ttie program was approximately 42 cents, and the percentage difference 
between the 42 cents and the incentive level of 62 cents was paid to 
the producers. And the second year the farm price was around 44 
cents. For the tbird year it will be around 52 cents. In each case 
the DOTcentage difference between the farm price and the incentive 
level of 62 cents is added to the producer's net return and this con- 
stitutes his incentive payment. 

Mr. PoAQB. Mr. Marah, I think that what Mr. Quie wanted to ask 
would be answered by pointing out that in 1954, just before this 
pn^am came into effect, that the average price was 53.2 cents, and 
tliat was the then support level because prior to this time we supported 
wool through a loan program exactly as we support cotton and wheat. 
And that loan program was 53.2 cents, and the market price was 53.2 
cents in 1954. And in the previous year, 1953, the market price was 
54.9 cents and tho support price was 53.1 cents. 

Mr. Quie. But according to these figures that 52.3 we received 
in 1957 was higher than the 2 years previous, so tlie 1958 price really 
is not unreasonable, if it were stimulated a little bit.it would be hack 
up there around 42 and 44 cents. And it costs the Government 
atMut the same as it does those first 2 years. 

Mr. Johnson. How could he arrive at that 53 percent of parity 
on page 4? 

Mr. Garla.nd. That is the presently quoted price for wool, domes- 
tic price, without the incentive payment. 

Mr. Johnson. How much a pound? 

Mr. Gahland. That is the present quotation, 37.7. That was as 
of April 15, 1958. 

Mr. PoAGB. You may proceed. 

Mr, Oakland. In addition to this price structure disparity, we are 
convinced tliat other harmful effects are resulting from the uncer- 
tainty of the reenactment of the law. Speaking now, in part, from 
years of experience in the banking business where a lai^e part of our 
clientele consisted of farmers and also as one now who must convince 
the banker or lending agency of the soundness of the credit of the 
borrower, we are convinced that the present uncertain state of the 
act is contributing to tighter and more difficult operating credit 
arrangements for the producer. 

We are just as certain that this credit restriction is unfavorably 
inttuencing the number of ewe lambs being held over to increase 
breeding stock numbers. It is also apparent to us that the manufac- 
turer is projected into a state of indecision by the present uncertain 
status of the law. 

Among specific advantages of the act is the general increase in the 
flocks. In the case of my client, Mr. Salver of the Salyer Land Co., 
the number of breeding ewes has been doubled or increased from 6,000 
to 12,000 head together with the necessary increase in the number of 
breeding rams which now number approximately 400. 

These numbers will be further increased by my cUent with the re- 
enactment of the law. This is further evidence of the fact that 
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potential gains remain to be realized from the act and suggest the 
advisability of permanent status for the law. 

The degree of unanimity for approval of reenactment of the law we 
believe will justify its permanent reenactment. 

We-also b^eve that the disadvantages we have enumerated will be 
eliminated. -Any corrections or revisions of the act will always be 
possible in any general session of the Congress. 

Section 708: In the categoiy of emphasing the importance of cer- 
tain sections of the Wool Act, we desire to dwell on section 708. The 
underlying principle interwoven into this section is indispensable to 
the success of the act and to the accomplishment of the purpose we 
believe the Congress envisioned at the time of adoption. 

The deduction of funds from the growers' payments in amounts 
agreed to bv the Secretary of the Department and the ASPC is a 
sound, simple, and well-established practice. 

The principle of expanding consumption through advertising and 
sales promotion as well as establishing consumer preference in the 
market place is now a necessary part of business. Building prestige 
and good will in behalf of commodities is hkewise accepted as good 
business practice. 

It so happens, I have for 35 years contributed to the building of 
demand for California Sunkist citrus fruits, for Blue Anchor grapes 
and tree fruits, and to the expansion of the olive market on almost 
the same basis as tar as deductions are concerned. The success of 
these groups is well known and certainly due in great measure to the 
degree of promotion involved. 

Had the financing of the sales promotion in the case of these prod- 
ucts been dependent on the individual growers' contributions in a less 
certain and direct way, failure would have resulted. 

We know of no case wherein a sheep and wool producer or anyone 
else who is sincerely interested in the success of the Wool Act of 1954 
is possessed of a radically different opinion. 

To disrupt the procedures and practices provided for in section 708 
of the act would be to trifle with the very purpose for which the act 
came into being. 

The contractual arrangements between the ^Secretary of the Depart- 
ment and the ASPC which stem from section 708 provide adequate 
and constant safeguards which assure the continuity and success of 
the whole act in behalf of the producer. Activities carried out under 
this section also lend valuable demand and price structure stabihty 
to the manufactured end products of wool. Tne constant and growing 
competition from synthetics and other fibers cannot be successfully 
dealt with in any other way. 

In conclusion, we believe that reenactment of the Wool Act of 1954 
on a permanent basis is now advisable. Reenactment, however, on 
a term basis should by all means be with an indisturbed continuatioD 
of section 708. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my written statement. 

Mr, PoAQE. Thank you very much. 

Congressman Hagcn wanted to ask you a question. 

M>. Hagen. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Marsh is present, is he not? 

Gordon, I wish you would put in the record yourself, with the help 
of Mr. Marsh, a list of the vital uses of wool. One of the justificatione 
for this act is tbAt this is a commodity which we must have in « ' ' 
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and therefore we should preserve the wool induHtry, I wonder if 
you or Mr. Marsh could supply that mformation for the record? 

Mr. Garland. TTie tjuantitative uses of wool for what purposes 
it is used, ajid insert it ui the record? 

Mr. Hagbn. All, an exhaustive list. 

Mr. Garland. Yes, I would be very happy fco participate in that 
with Mr, Marsh. 

(The information above referred to is as follows:) 

End tue consumption of apparel tsool, scoured haeis, United Stales, 1956 

Mmiort 
Men's and boys' wear; paandi 

Wioter-weEght suits, including custom made 54. 8 

Summer-weight suits, including custom made 6. 

Civilian uniforms^ 5. 4 

Separate ooata 8, 

Separate slacks... 26. 3 

Overcoats, topcoats, and atormooats 17. 5 

Outdoor jackets 28, 7 

Athletic UDiforins . 6 

Sweaters 11 7 

Robes, smoking jacketa, and neckties 5. 7 

Work shirts 7 

Business, dress and military shirts 2. 

Sport shirts, woven 8. 

Sport shirts, knit . 6 

Underwear, knit .8 

Hose, alt t:ypes. 7. 3 

Other furnishings 5. 9 

TotaL - 191.0 

Women's and misses' wear: 

Suits 17,7 

Skirts - _ 21,3 

Slacks and slack suits 1, 7 

Unit-priced dresses Id 6 

Dozen-priced dresses . 8 

Coats 66.6 

Sweaters. _ _ , _ II. 2 

Loungewear 1. 9 

Blouses and shirts 5. 5 

Underwear, knit , 3 

Nightwear, knit , 1 

Anklets and socks . 2 

Gloves _ 1. 1 

Other a 



Total - _ ___ _ _, 143.6 

Children's and infants' wear: 

Suits and skirts 2. 8 

■ Slacks and slack suil« . 6 

Dresses . 8 

Coats, jackets, etc - 19.7 

Sweaters ■ 2. fi 

Blouses and shirts . 1 

Other outerwear _ 2. 7 

Total - 29; 2 
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End lue ooniumption of apparel wool, »mvredbasi», United Sti^M, 1BS5 — C<HitiQued 

Home lurnishings: ptmuit 

BlanketB and bUnketlbg.. 23, 4 

Upholstery and slipcovers ~_ ,fl 

Total 243 

Other DonBumer-type products : 

Apparel linings 27. 9 

Apparel piece goods _' V.V-'-l 29! 

Handwork yams _ _ , g, 7 

Toys 1 

MIscellaneouB . 1 

Total 63.8 

Industrial uses: 

Transportation upholstery 6, 7 

Felta 11.7 

Filteration 4.0 

Miscellaneous _ ___ 2 

Total - 21.6 

Exports of domestic products: 

Fabric 1.8 

Yarns and thread 1. 7 

Total - - 3.6 

Includes new and reused and reprocessed wool and other animal fiber used fn the 
production of items other than carpets and rugs. The survey measures the pound- 
age of fiber consumed in the production of textile products in the United States 
and hence includes imports of textile raw materials and semimanufactured goods. 
Wool used in the production of militftry blankets is not included, but woM used 
in the production of military garments, except those cut from Government- 
owned fabric, is included. 
Sooidb: Complied Irom TeilUe Organon, » publication of the TetlUe Economlcc Bureau. Ine. 
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Sooner From Wool During World War II, War Ren 



', Bureau of Agricultural 



Total mill consumption and fabric production are from Bureau of Census 
reports except for fabric production in the years 1940 and 1941 which were esti- 
mated in part from reports of the National Association of Woo! Manufacturers. 
The breakdown is part between military, export, and civilian was obtained at 
follows: Fabric production, 1934-38, 1939, 1942-44, and first half of 1945, material 
as published by the WPB. 1940, 1941, and second half of 1945 from announced 
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militaiy requiremente. Wool conBumptioD 1042—44 and first h&lf of 1945 from 
unpubikhed WPB data on rated ordcrH. 1935-39, 1940, 1941, and second half 
of 1MB from announced military reqnirementa and puTctiaaes. In addition, 
K{>ortaof the National Asaociat ion of Wool Manufacttirere and the Army Quarter- 
muter, data pertaining to civilian production, and other information were used. 
D&t* on mill consumption incl"de wool used on cotton and other systems of 
■pinning and wool processed into felts and knitgoods, in addition to wool piwesaed 
into woven cloth. In 1939, these other induatriea used about 16 percent of the 
total ^>parel-wool consumption. They were a smaller proportion during the war. 

Wot^ utfd by the mililaTy }oTce», scoured ba»ia. United States, 1950-6t 
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Poundages shown are derived from information furnished to the Department 
of Agriculture by the Department of Defense on receipts of major textile items 
by the Armed Forces. The fiber equivalent of the incuvidual products is deter- 
mined by using conversion factors, developed for this gpeeific purpose, which 
take into account waste in manufacture and nonfiber content. Since the textile 
items reported by the Department of Defense cover about 80 to 90 percent of the 
textile items actually delivered, the liber equivalent of the total reported receipts is 
divided by 0.85 to arrive at an estimate of total fiber used in all textile items 
delivered to the military. This adjustment is listed as "other" in this table. 

Mr. Oakland. I would like to say, Mr. Congressman, in response 
to your observation, that while I concur in the thought that this act 
came into being as part and parcel of a program to support our national 
economy and our national security, I believe that the program would 
be entirely justified even if we forgot about the national security facet 
of the reason for why it came into being, 

Mr. Hagen. Another question I want to ask you: Are sheep grown 
prindpally, if Uiere is a principal purpose, for the meat or for wool? 

Mr, Gabland. Well, it is impossible, as far as I have been able to 
observe, to grow them for one purpose without the other. As long as 
there is a demand for meat, the wool is an annual crop and you would 
either turn the increase into meat after taking the pelt off, or you 
would just have continuous increase in the number of your herd for 
the production of wool. 

Mr. Hagen. Now another question on this promotion fund which 
you refer to in your statement. Is that devoted exclusively toward 
expanding meat consumption, or do you do some of that institutional 
fiber advertising, such as tiie synthetic fiber industry does, advertising 
atarflon and these various synthetics? 
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Mr. Garland. It is used for both, Mr. Hagen. The maximum 
amount is set forth, the maximum amount of the deduction from the 

Eroducer is set forth, in the contract between the Secretary of the 
lepartment of Agriculture and the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil. At the present time that deduction cannot be in excess of 1 cent 
per pound on the wool, and the equivalent of that in lambs going to 
slaughter. 

Mr. Haqen. It is uaed for both the fiber promotion and the meat 
promotion; both purposes? 

Mr. Garland. Yes; it is. And that ratio is worked out coopera- 
tively between the Siicretary of the Department and the producers 
council. 

Mr. Haqen. One other question, and then I would like to make an 
observation, Mr. Chairman. 

You referred to the disposal of Government-held surpluses following 
the adoption of this program. Now I would assume, and if I am 
wrong correct me, tliat prior to the adoption of this prt^jam the 
Government was engaged in a conventional price support operation 
with respect to wool; is tliat correct? 

Mr. Garland. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. They were either making purchases of wool or making 
loans on wool? 

Mr. Oakland. They engaged in both during the 10 to 12 years 
immediately proceeding the adoption of the act 

Mr. Hagen. And as a result they accumulated substantial sur- 
pluses 

Mr. Garland. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. Which they were paying storage on and so forth? 

Mr. Garland. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen, With that, establishing that fact, Mr. Cbunuan, I 
would like to make this observation: 

There is a lot of talk around, and particularly in this committee, 
about how we can distinguish this wool program from the various other 
price support programs, and some of the reasons are not too conviacij^. 
But I think this is important. 

We support fiber, cotton, and there are areas of disagreemebt among 
cottongrowers, for example, as to what is a proper cotton ^ogram. 
There is no disagreement, as I understand it, among woolgrowers as to 
what is a proper wool program. 

Now here we have a situation where wool as a fiber was as entitled 
as cotton to some kind of a price support program. 

However, using conventional support methods the Government 
was in the position of losing a great deal of money because wool had 
this difference, wool did not have the protective tariff laws that cotton 
and meat and corn and some of these other commodities had. 

In other words, the door was open to foreign competition, to tinder- 
cut the support program and exa^erate Government losses and it 
was for this reason that this program was so appealing, because it got 
the Government out of a difiicult situation, and it did so without 
inducing the effect on demand that an unreasonable price structure 
would have. 

And I think that is the main distinction between the wool program 
and some of these other price support programs, to wit, the necessity 
for a differetit program when tariff harriers were lacking. 
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Mr. Gabland. Your observation does not call for a comment on 
my part? 

Mr. Haqen. No. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Garland how 
maiw acres of land there are in the Salyer Land Co.? 

Mr. Garland. How many what? 

Mr. SiupBON. How many acres of land in the Salyer Land Co.? 

Mr, Gahland. Through their slieep ranges, cattle ranges, and lands 
they farm to various crops, my guess is it would range up to 60,000 
or 75,000 acres. 

Do not let that dissuade you unfavorably, however. The Salyer 
Land Co., particularly Mr. Salyer, Sr is very much disturbed over 
the present trend of elimination of small farms. 

And since you have mentioned that facet of the problem, it is our 
studied opinion that in the West, one of the reasons there has not 
been a more rapid increase in the number of sheep is because it has 
been the small farmer who is going out of business, the little fellow 
with 50 or 75 ewes. 

And when he goes out of business, the most convenient way to 
dispose of his flock quickly, which he usually has to do when he goes 
out under economic stress and strain, is to take them down to the 
Bales yard and sell them for slaughter. 

Now there is another disturbing factor involved, and that is that 
these things are all relative. 

I happen to be a farmer myself, and I have a few thousand acres on 
my farm. I am well diversified, also, but I am not as large a farmer 
as Mr. Salyer. But unless something is done to check this very 
dangerous trend that has been in operation for some time now — -I 
consider it dangei-ous — the time is not fur distant when I will be in the 
category of small farmers that will be eliminated, and a few steps 
after I am eliminated, the next echelon up is likely to include Mr. 
Salyer. 

Mr. Simpson. The fact there is 60,000 acres in the Salyer Land Co. 
does not disturb me a bit. I have one fanner in my county who has 
110,000 acres. Tliat does not bother me at all. I just wanted to 
know how many acres were in it. 

Mr. Oakland. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. Now you say you raise feed grains? 

Mr. Garland. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. And grain soi^hums? 

Does the Salyer Land Co. go into the ari-oage wnservation reserve 
program — this year or last j'eur? 

Mr. Garland. I do not believe they have agy land in the soil bank. 

Mr. Salyer. No, we haven't any. 

Mr. Simpson. None in the acreage reserve or conservation reserve? 

Mr. Garland, I do not beheve you have participated in that at aU, 

He does participate, of course, m any crops that are supported by 
price-support programs, such as cotton. 

Mr. Simpson. Inotice you raise hogs? 

Mr. Garland, Yes. 

Mr, Simpson, There is nothing much wrong with the price of h<^ 
ri^t now, is there? 
. Mr. Garland, What? 
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Mr. SiupsoN. There is not much wrong with the price of hogs 
right now, i8 there? 

Mr, Garland. No, I would not say there is. And likewise, you 
can apply that to cattle. In the cattle business I find the price 
structure very satisfactory. 

Mr. Simpson. What are hogs bringing in California? I am asking 
for my own information, 

Mr. Garij-nd, Pardon me? 

Mr. SiMi^ON, What is the top price on hogs in Cahfornia? 

Mr. Salyee. About 24 cents for fat hogs. 

Mr. Simpson. Then they are higher than they are in Chicago? 

Mr. Salter, That is correct, they are higher on the west coast than 
they are at Chict^o at the present time. 

Mr. Simpson. What about Minneapolis? They are higher than 
any terminal market. Hogs are higher in California than they are 
in any terminal market, according to that. 

Mr. Garland. That is not uncommon, sir. 

We have a deficiency of pork in California, we are an importing 
State. 

Mr. Simpson. I have just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Here is a confusing figm-e to me. Some gentleman gave .$57 million 
expenditure the first year, $52 million in the second, and $20 million 
for the third for a total of $129 million. And in 1957 you received 
52 cents a pound for wool, and in 1958, you received 37.7, and yet 
there is only $20 million expended that year. In other words, the 
lower the price of producers, the less money spent by the Government. 

Mr. Gakland, I am fearful that I have confused you by my 
statement, 

Mr. Simpson. It was not your statement. You gave the figure 
52.3, 80 percent of parity in 1957; 32.7 for 1958 and 52 percent of 
parity. 

We asked someone here about the expenditure and he gave $57 
million the first year $52 million the second, and $20 million the tiird. 
and after the thu-d would be 58 for the wool. 

STATEMENT OF FBANE W. IHMASCHE, DEPARTMENT OF 
AORICULTUBE 

Mr. ImMasche. I think I can clear the Congressman's question 
on that. 

Mr. PoAGE. Identify yourself for the record, please. 

Mr. ImMaschb. Frank ImMasche, Department of Agriculture. 

The third year has jilbt been completed. That is the 1957 marketing 
year. The price of wool rose to about 56 cents in May, a year ago, 
tut we do not know yet what the national averse will be foif the full 
marketing year. That will be figured by late June. 

However the amount of payments for the third year is likely to be 
less than half of the amount in either the first or second years. 

Mr. Simpson. Is it true then the price of wool ia less to the producer, 
and yet the Government — ~ 

Mr. PoAQE. May I interrupt again? 

I think where you are getting confused ia that the payments made 
in 1958 are not made on the 1958 clip, but are made on the 1957 clip. 
And the gentleman just pointed out the 1957 clip got to pretty high 
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Wds, at least in the early part of the marketii^ season, and conse- 
quently the payments that will be made in 1958 will be low because of 
tne high level back a year ^:o. Tlie paj-ments are made a year behind 
in th^ program. 

Mr. SiupsON. That explains it. My question certainly was not 
out of order. 

Mr. PoAOE. No. 

Mr. Simpson. When you say you have 37.7 cents a pound in 1968, 
and they said they onlj- spent $20 miUion — I could not reconcile the 
figures. ^ 

Mr. ImMasche. That 37.7 is the avenge for the first month of the 
current marketing year. Now we do not know what the averse for 
the full year will finally be. We will not know that untU June a year 
from now. 

Mr. Simpson'. I will ask you one more question. Has the Govern- 
ment surplus of wool been cut since this program has been in effect? 

Mr. ImMasche. From the old loan program we accumulated about 
185 million pounds. We had that much when this program started. 
That was in the spring of 1955. All of that was disposed of by last 
December or January. 

Mr, Simpson. Do vou have any surplus wool now? 

Mr. ImMasche. >io, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. Then as far as this program is concerned on getting 
rid of surpluses, it has worked? 

Mr. ImMasche. Well, that was a peculiar surplus. That was a 
surplus because we were supporting the price of wool at higher than 
the market. 

Mr. Simpson. It wiped out tlie surplus, and that is the end. 

Mr. ImMasche. Wool accumulated in our warehouses while foreign 
wool was being imported to supply our mills. So it was not a true 
surplus. Our domestic production of wool is less than our total 
consumption of wool. 

Mr. Simpson. If this same program would wipe out the other 
surpluses, I would be glad to be for it. 

Mr. DixoN. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. Simpson. SUrely. 

Mr. Dixon. May I ask this gentleman, how much does it save 
the Government for everj' cent the price of wool goes up? 

Mr. ImMasche. We %ure for each 1 cent the price received in 
the free market increases saves about $3 million of payments. In 
other words if the averse turns out to be 55 cents for the marketing 
year we have just finished and with the incentive level at 62 cents 
there will be 7 cents to make up by payments. We figure that would 
cost about $2 1 million or $22 million. 

Mr. DiKON. Three million for every cent it goes ujp? 

Mr. ImMasche. That is a rought rule of thumb figure or ratio. 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you. 

Mr. McIntikb. For the record, Mr. Garland, what is the present 
duty on wool tops as they are imported into this country? 

Mr. Gahland. I have that information in my briefcase. May I 
surest, Mr. Congressman, so there will be no question about it, 
about the correctness of the answer, that you direct that question 
to a member of the Department? 
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Mr. McIntibe. It may be put into the record, and whether or 
not it is on an ad valorem basis, or just what the basis is on which 
the tariff is assessed. 

Mr. ImMasche. There are two kinds of tariff. Raw wool carries 
a specific duty, aud that is 25K cents a poimd clean on most wools. 
Manufactured articles coming in carry both a specific and ad valorem 
rates of duty. I do not have those rates, but we would be glad to 
get them for you. 

(The data referred to above are as follows:) 

The rates of duty which apply to importB of wool and wool manufactures are 
set forth in Schedule 11 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. Following ie a 
copy of that achedule taken from United States Import Duties (1952) as pub- 
lianed by the U. S. Tariff Commissioo, Miacellftneous Series TC 1.10: Im7/4/952, 
with changes as indicated by Supplements I, II, III, and IV through May 25, 
1967. 

"Full rate" column. — Except in a very few specially identified inatances, the 
rates shown in this column are those specified in the TariS Act of 1930 or the 
Internal Revenue Code, as amended, unless identified by aii asterisk {*), in 
which case the rate is one established pursuant to section 336 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. The full rates applj' to products of the following countries or areas, 
whether imported directly or indirectly therefrom, as a result of actions taken by 
the President under section 6 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
notifications of which were published in the Treasury Decisions respectively 
indicated. 

Cimnlrii of area Declaim 

Albania 52788 

Bulgaria 52828 

China (any part of which may be under Communist domination or con- 
trol) - 52788 

Czechoslovakia 52837 

Estonia _ 52788 

Germany : 

The Soviet zone and the Soviet sector of Berlin 62788 

Areas under PoUsh domination or control 52877 

Hungary 63012 

Indochina (any part of Cambodia, Laos, or Vietnam which may be under 

Communist domination or control) 52788 

Korea (any part which may be under Communist domination or control).. 52788 

Kurile Islands __ _ 52788 

Latvia __ 52788 

Lithuania 52788 

Outer Mongolia 52788 

Poland-- 52877 

Rumania 62788 

Southern Sakhalin - -.- - 62788 

TannaTuva 52788 

Tibet 53024 

Union o( Soviet Socialist Republics 52877 

If a product of any foreign country or area not named or described in the 
preceding paragraph, except the Philippine Republic, is classifiable under a 
description for which no rate is specified in the "Reduced rate" column, such 
product also is subject to the rate of duty specified for its deacription in the 
"Full rate" column. 

"Redvted rate" column.— The rates in this column are the reduced rates estab- 
lished pursuant to trade agreements entered into under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended. They apply to products of any foreign country or 
area, except the Philippine Republic, which is not named or described in the 
above list. 
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entered or withdrawn thereunder shall 
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Hair or wool otber than a waste or by- 
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Such dullee sbsU be paid by the dealer, m 

[be hair or wool U the time of sueh use . 

lecMd an any menhaodtee whlcb ts destroyed or exported. WtMn any balr m vool vhlcta bu 
been entered or wlthdrHwn ander bond ai proTlded Cor In tbla Hibparaerapb Is umd or tnns- 
l«rred [(r use, In 1(3 Imported or aay ottwr form, ottwrwlse tbaa la the manuacture of tbe abovB- 
ennmerated articles and pilor to aoeh u» or transfer there shall bttTe been eomblned or mfcted 
with such hair or wool any other nurcbandlae, tbe vbok of the aomhlnallon or mlitnre sball 
be presuoied to be oompoaed of hair or wool entered or withdrawn under bond, as provided 



enaUlBh 



r^manuiacturer, or 



■H liable for tbe payn 



thia subpaiampb 

bli bond, vlthin 30 days after i 

(be bimd Is Hied; and br 



any traiiafer or na_ _. .. . ,_, .~^^,„^ «. ««, »...^ „ 

ruch traiuter or me, to the ooUeclor of eustouu In whom district 

re to BO nnort auch dealer, manufootorer, or processor iball be 
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..t . . gjjpjj p5Q^[y j|)g[] ]^ jn addition to tbe duties above provided 

■- Buihorlied to prescribe such regulations and th '- 



ounditioaa, and forms of 
this Bubpan«niph. 
For the puipoaes of this schedule: 

Halr.and wools )□ the gream shall be ntn^ered such 



ne<¥S9ary to carry Into effect the provlslona of 
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.__i._j !._, ^ ._ ..._.. I. .j._.i — .. .. .. — .. -ibed, wltb water only, on 

lured, wltb a blgber oleaD 



hair and wosla shall be considered such as have been waibed, wltb 
jield than 77% shall be considered ' 
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tbe omdal Standards of thi 
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the grade of wools. 
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Bair D. s. p. I. or animals Ulis the alpscs, 
Angon stai, or GssbnMre eoat (bidudlng 
lialr of UM Angora rabbit) : 

In the grease or wajhed 

OntlMsfcto 

8on«d. or loateiiings, not sconred 

If an; bale or package contains hairs, 
woola, wool wtiUs, or wool waste mata- 
rlBl subject to dlnerent rates of dnty, 
tba sntlre eootents of socb bale or pact- 
ace, except u ipaoifled in the otdvIios 
to ptngnpbt 1101 (a) and 1101 (ei, aball 
be niblici to. 

The 6»mtary nt the Tresmrr ta berabr 
atitborited and dlncted to pmislbe 
methods and iHnlatlooa lOr eanylng otit 
XbB prorishuis (d thla aohedole 11 relatli^ 
to tJie duties c«i hair aikd wool. He Is 
tonher wthoriied aod directed to pn>- 
epr«:'Aani -tb^ Secntary fit 'Asrleultura 
and depailt In aneh ctubunbansee and 
other places. In tbe United States or elae- 
wbera, mU of the OfDclsl Btandards of 
the iTnlted States for crades of wool. 
Be Is furlha anthnlsed to dlqjay. In 
the castomhousee of tbe United States or 
elaewbere, numbered, bat not otbervbe 
IdenUflable. samples of Imported balr 
and wool to which are attadied data aa 

facta, lor tbe information of tM trade 
and of ctntoms officers, 
Balr and wool wastes: 
Burr or card waste; 

CartKinl^ 

Not carAonlied 

Flocks _ _.._ 

Qametted waste 

N^" 

Carbonlied- .._ 

Not csrbonlied 

Ring waste, roving waste, slubblng 
waste, and lop waste. 

Sboddv, and wool eitiaot 

Thread or yam waate 

Wool rags 

Wool wastes napf._ _ 

:alr and wool of tbe kinds prorlded tor In 
tbis Bobedule II, If carbonLied or ad- 
vanced In any maimer Iwyond the 
scoured or waited condition. Including 
tops, bat not tortber advanced than 

Yam wholly or In chief value of wool: 
Wbol^ or In chief value of Angora 
rabbit balr, valaed per pound- 
Over II bnt not over Il.SO 

Other, valued per pound- 
Not over |1_ 

Orerll.SO— 






S^SSK 




^Ib. -... 


W"'\ 




«&.'-• 


3Mperlb 








iSSrn: 






S- 








"tr""'"""" 


"S'X" 



1. and 31% ad 
). and U% ad 

). and 35% ad 
). and «,% ad 



Same as above. 

aoe per lb. and 1£% ad 
Same as above. 
Same as atioTe. 
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Par. 

No. 


Deacrlptkm 


Full rata 


Reduoedrat* 


iioe 


Woven fabrics weighing not over 4 ounces 
per iqusra yard, wholly or In chtef value 

With" warp wholly of cotton or other 
vegejHhU. fiber, valued per pound- 


40e per lb. and 10% ad 
40epir lb. and M% ad 
40t pir lb. and (0% ad 

■"J- "•■•"•«'•" 

m per lb. and U% ad 
l«pir lb. and 80% ad 

Same as for "Other." 

m per lb. and M?i ad 
«.™^ lb. and mad 
W per lb. and <»% ad 

cording to value. 

44* ner lb. and 50% ad 

44t per lb. and 55% od 
44# »r lb. and 50% ad 

30t per lb. aud 30% ad 
33*wrlb.and37H%ad 
4M pir lb. and 40% ad 

30* per lb. and 35% 

40* wr tb. and 40% 

adval. 
60« per lb. and (0% 

ad val. 

laffi »■ "" « 


awper lb. and »% od 










Same bore 




Other, valued per pound- 


m^ per lb. and M% 










8ameo» above 


&' 


Woven tobrlcs weighing over 4 ounces per 
aqiiaro yard, wholly or In cblof value of 

Green billiard clolhs In tbe piece. 
welgbtag owr 11 but not over 15 
ounces per square yard, wholly of 
wool. 

Other, valued per pound- 


3?>« per lb. and 90% ad 
I7H* per lb. and 31% ad 












ft) 

1110 


Bells, blankets, l«lts, |acliet«. or other 
articles of machine clolhlng, foe paper- 

^fK?orrffivSue"'onooT= 
g^unljorlnthepleoe,flnlshedorun- 

PUe fabrics wholly or in chief vahie ol wool, 
wbetber or not the pile covers the entire 

articles made or cut fivm such bbrlcs; all 

'l.^ptt partly cut 


37Ht pet lb. and 1S% ad 

33t Dcr lb. and lt% ad 

3W DM lb. and 3t% a« 

Si^'aa above. 

30.^ lb. and 30% a^ 


.,„ 


II tbe pile U wholly cut or wholly uncut. 
Blankets and similar articles (Including 
steamer run), mode as units or In the 
In chief value of wool, not over 3 yards 










above 


1112 


AU tbe Ibregohig, If over 3 yards long, shall 


31>« par lab. and 10% 

3/ ;S- lb. and m, 
■dval. 






(a) 


hnoa, oordi, cords and taraels, garters, 
suspenders, and tubina: all the fore- 
going, wholly or In chief value of wool. 
Knit fabric In the piece, wholly or In chief 
value of wool, valued per pound— 




11 
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HedDosdiatn 



flnlahed or noflnlShHl, 



wbolly or In cblet vBlue at wuol, valiuJ 



Ovcrtl.TEbDtnotoi 



Knit uoderwMU'. fiolahed, or unflnlshed, 

wbDlly or In chief value of mo], vBloed 

■^BSt-.,.,. 



ishod, whoUy ot In chief TftlDo of 



Berets, bonnets, cape, bata, and 



Other. VBloo per potmd— 
Over ti but not over U. 

Over$S- 



berels, bonnets, caps, hats, and s^Uar 
Brtlctes. wholly or In chief value of wool 
but not crocheted ot tnlt nor made In 

chief THlue of ra-nnhRln). knit, or wnvpn 

material: 



Overtia. 

PuDedOT stamped 

Other, valued per pound— 



led per pi 
ST eo cent 

Over SO cents. . . 



iM DM lb. and 3S% ad 
nd. on Annrioan adi- 

IW nr lb. ud as% od 

KM per Ih. and Kl% ad 
W perlb. and (10% ad 

W mr lb. and 3E% ad 
Ot Mr lb. and 10% »d 



4at »T lb. and 30% ad 
EOc per lb. and 90% ad 



adval. 
\*t per 



«M P«r 



and 7i% 
and 10% 



33< per lb. and 4 
m per' lb. and e 



4M per Ib^ «6% ad val 



m per lb., £1% ad val., 
and 12H<i per erttcle.' 

4W per lb. and M% ad 

4M per lb. and K% ad 



S7iit par lb. and 10% ad 

a^pvlb. and«l%ad 



30t HT lb. and S0% ad 
Sim pat lb. and 1D% ad 



3M nr lb. and 18% ad 
3lHi pa lb. and 1S% ad 



3W p« lb. and 13M% 

adval. 
3W per lb. and *t% 

advaL 



r7!j« vm lb. ( 
I7'irf per lb. 



md X% 

id33M% 



37M< per lb. and S0% 



adval. 
17>« per lb. 
adval. 



1 ZiH% 
dMM% 



30^ per lb., 40% ad vaL, 
and Bt PBr article. 

aot per lb., 30% ad vaL, 
and M per article. 
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n"' 




Full rats 


Rednoadrate 


■r 


Aobusson, Annlnslor. oriental, Savonnerle. 
and other carpets, mats, and rugs, not 
made on a power-drliieQ loom, Ugured or 
plain, whetner woven as separate carpet), 
mats, or rues, or in rolls of any wldeth: 
Wholly or in chief yalue of hair of the 
alpaca, guanaco, hoarlio. llama. 

balr of two or more of these spedea, 
valued per square foot— 




^^%'-^%"- 














Other, valued ppr square foot- 


, tt 


22H% ad <ral. 

a7>^ per lb. and 
37>« ptr lb. and 

12H%adyal. 

3«%BdvaL 
40% ad val. 






Over MM cents but not over "»1.1W. 












(b) 


Carpel^ mats, and rugs, ^ured or pbiln, 








Of oriental weave or weaves, made on 
a power-driven loom. 

Brussels, velvet' or tapestry, and Wilton 

■criptlon; all tbe foregoing and parts 
thereof, valued per square foot— 






ffi" 














iSi 


Ingrain art Moares. carpels, mats and tU£S, 
of wbatever mslertal composed, and 
carpets, mats, and rugs, ol like character 

Floor ooverliw (IncludliiK druggists and 

mats) wbolt; or In chief value of wool, 

n. a. p. f.. and parts thereof: 

Wholly or hi chief value of hah- of the 

Angora goat, valued per square foot: 




















Wholly or hi chief value ot hah ot the 
alpaca, guanaco. hoariio, llama, mlatl, 
aurl, or u combhiatlon of the hair nt 

per square foot— 
















*'"'Not'S'v''eT'40^i^""' '™'~ 
















Hassocks, screens, and other artid^, 
wholly or hi part ot carpels, mats, or 
rugs, and nspf. 

Tapestries and upholstery goods (not 
Inoludhig pile fabrics) in the piece or 
otherwise, wholly or hi chief value of 
wool, and weUhtng per square yard- 






1119 


According to values at 
the raWs proscribed In 
paragraph IIOS. 

sot per lb. and 00% ad val_ 
MM pet lb. aod «»% ad 






Over 4 omioea, valued per poitad— 








Overtt 


m% 


■" 


Manufactures wboUy or In cfalef value of 
""loSi'^B^ples not over 104 square 

lengths not eiceeding S hicbes. 










SO%adval 
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Mo.' 




~'~ 


■""— » 


im 


WbfflMTor m UiS title a» vrard "wool" Is 
















in»tBri»l, It shall be held lo Ineluae hair 








orwool of the alpao, AmmreKMl.camol. 
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Mr. McIntire. Thank you very much. 

Mr. PoAOE. Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Quie. Does anyone have an answer yet to the previous ques- 
ion I asked, what the price of wool is to the producer in Australia, 
and what it is after the tariff has been placed on it in this country, or 
what the mills pay for Australian wool? 

Mr. ImMasche. If you have a copy of the previous hearings, 
Mr. Mcljain's statement included a chart comparing prices of wool 
in Sydney, Australia, and prices in Boston. It is difficult to compare 
them exactly because there is some difference in the quality of the wool. 
The wool that is imported is skirted, it does not have aU of the leg 
and belly parts of the fleece. So it is not exactly comparable. The 
relationship of prices is a very difficult thing to measure. However, 
the changes in prices for domestic wools c«n be compared in the 
changes in prices for foreign wools. 

Foreign prices started dropping in June a year ago and when the 
Austrahan auctions opened m September, the prices were 15 to 20 
percent below the May highs. They continued going down tlic rest 
of the year. Prices for domestic wools followed tlie earlier declines 
in the world market and in recent months have gone down even 
fm-ther. As a result our wool prices are low in relation to foreign 
prices. 

As I mentioned, there is a relationship over a period but it is not a 
specific thing that can be measured at any one time. 

Mr. PoAGE. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. QuiE. Would it be fair to say then that the price of foreign 
wool is usually higher than the price of domestic wool? That the 
mills are willing to pay a higher price for foreign wool than they are 
for domestic wool? 

Mr. ImMasche, For one reason, yes, and that is this cost of con- 
version. They do not have to do as much preparation to foreign wool. 
It has already been skirted. That is one thing. 
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But quality for quality I would not see any reason for a difTerence 
in price. Someone from the wool trade should answer that questioo. 
I would not know. 

Mr. PoAGE. Any further questions? 

If not, we are very much obliged to you, Mr. Garland. 

Mr. Gabland. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make two "kitief 
observations? 

Mr, Poagb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garland. Our problem vitally affects the production of sheep 
and cattle in the West, and I am sure you are quite cognizant of this 
in your State of Texas, In recent years the practice of our different 
branches of our military has been to acquire vast tracts, huge tracts of 
land, millions of acres in a tract. These tracts are used for target 

Sractice, and for various other uses that the military makes of them, 
ut those vast acreages are removed from use. 

Mr. PoAGE. You are wrong in that. Ford Hood, which is one of 
the largest militaiy establislimcnts, is in my district. 

Mr, Garland. It may be wrong for your State, but it is not for 
Cahfomia, 

Mr. PoAGE. The law is the same in California as it is in Texas. 
We do not pass State laws for the regulation and use of those military 
tracts. 

And they do use those militaiy tracts. If you have some you want 
to use, you better see the commander and organize a local livestock 
association, or something of that kind, and use that tract. We are 
using the Fort Hood reservation; we are running almost as many 
cattle on it as we were before the Government went in there. 

We are doing it on the basis of the proportion to the amount of land 
that each man owned in the original reservation. If I had 100 acres, 
I get 100 shares in the association; if I owned a thousand acres, I get 
a thousand shares. And I can put cattle in there in proportion to 
the shares I hold in it. And they do use it. 

Mr, Garland. Your powers of persuasion have been more effective. 
In California we have one tract, part of it in Cahfomia and part (rf it 
extending over into Nevada, consisting of about 3Ji miUion acres 
where alluse has been excluded. What we are trying to persuade Uie 
military to do in California is to make use of the tai^et areas 1^ all 
the different branches of the service so many - 

Mr, FoAGE. That is a target range, or something of that kind, irtiere 
there is danger to livestock? 

Mr. Garland. That is correct. 

Mr. PoAGE. I do not think anyone wants to turn their livestock out 
there, although my people arc turning theirs out right along the 
tai^et range and they say they haven't got hit. T do not know why. 

Mr. Jennings. I might say in that connection, that sort of thing 
which you brought up is exactly what many of my farmers are 
complaining about. They are pajing taxes on their land, in compe- 
tition with Government-owned 

Mr. PoAGE. The people who belong to that association are tiie 
people who owned land in that reservation, 

Mr. Jennings. But they were paid for the land by the GoTernment 
and they are not paying taxes on it? 

Mr. Poage. They were paid an averse of $18 an acre, aiwi^it'ds 
worth *60 today. 
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Mr. Jenninqs. What was it worth then? 

Mr. PoAQE. I suppose S18, but most people did not want to sell. 

Mr. Jennings. I would imagine so. 

Mr. Gahland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PoAGE. Thank you. 

We now have Mr. Upsal. 

STATEXEHT OF MR. PATTI TTPSAL, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTH 
DAKOTA FARHEBS UNION 

Mr. Upsal. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Agriculture 
Oommittee, my name is Paul Upsal. I am president of the South 
Dakota Farmers Union and, also, a farm operator. 

I am here to state that the Farmers Union is an organisation much 
in favor of our present world program. And, as a producer of sheep, 
with a small band on my farm, I know it is a great help and an 
incentive to the, should I say, family farmers and small operators in 
having a protective price on wool. 

As an oi^nization, Mr. Chairman, I would say that we feel that, 
as great as this wool program is, and the good that it has done for the 
wool industry and the sheep producers, it should be a part of an overall, 
COToprehensive farm pr<^ram. 

Mr. PoAGE. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Mr. Upsal. We do not beheve that any commodity should have a 
preference and should receive protection which oUier farm com- 
modities have not the benefit of. I was very happy to hear that the 
wool program has been an incentive in increasing the number, and, 
sbouia I say, smaller bands of sheep, particularly in the eastern part 
of our Stale. We feel that it is a help in increasing the income for 
the smaller operators. 

The sheep business has two incomes during the year, the wool and 
then the lambs, which greatly enliance the income of the smaller 
operators. I know that is my experience on the land which I operate 
in South Dakota, that my boy at the present time is farming. So, 
we are strongly for the wool program, gentlemen, but we feel it should 
be included in the overall comprehensive farm program. 

I have no prepared statement; I am here just temporarily, and I 
was interested in the wool program, and that ia whv I am here this 
morning, to give a word of endorsement for the wool pn^ram. And 
we trust that it will be extended, and that, as time goes on, it will be 
incorporated into a comprehensive farm program as a commodity. 

Mr. PoAGB. If I understand your views, Mr. Upsal, they are just 
exactly what mine are; that this program can do good; we should keep 
it; it 13 a valuable part of our agricultural program, but it ia but a 
part of our agricultural program, and other prwiucers of other com- 
modities are of equal importance to wool, and that they should 
receive comparable treatment. 

Mr. Upsal. That is correct, definitely. 

Mr. PoAGE. Any questions of Mr. Upsalf 

Mr. Johnson. I would hke to i^^ee with the gentleman. If I 
understood your testimony correctly, you think that some of the same 
ideas could be apphed to other commodities? 

Mr. Upsal. Yes; I do. I do not see why they could not be. 
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Mr. Johnson, You do not think an article has to be in short supply 
in order to use the compensatory-parent approach. 

Mr. Uphal. It is a little simpler m the wool industry, because we 
have not a surplus in that. 

Mr. Johnson. You might have to apply quotas with commodities 
that were in surplus in order to apply the same principle? 

Mr. Ups.\l. I believe that other commodities, even those that are, 
should I say, of a surplus nature, which they are, I believe those 
thiiigs can be worked out. We believe that farmers are willing and 
anxious to cooperate in every phase to overcome the problems that 
we are confronted with in surpluses. 

We have proven that, particularly, in the wheat-producing areas. 
We are not concerned with what the cut will be and how much we 
have to reduce our production if we are guaranteed, to a degree at 
least, what our income will be so we can stay on the farm. That is 
what we are concerned about. 

We have through referendums several occasions— I think this is 
about the 5th or 6th we are now confronted with — untU the 20th 
of June to reduce our acreage, if necessary, fm-ther, and also our 
marketing quotas if we can have a price for it. 

So I do not believe those things cannot be overcome. If we can 
find ways and means to dispose of our surpluses, like we did our 
wool through this kind of a program, that would help simplify it. 

Mr. Jennings. What is the general feeling among the average 
farmers as to the operation of this wool program in &>uth Dakota? 
Are they pretty well satisfied with it? 

Mr. tJpsAL. Yes; we are. We are very satisfied with it, and par- 
ticularly since the first year's operation, when the grower did not re- 
ceive the support price on his wool if his lambs were not in condition 
to go to the slaughter. If they were bought by feeders, then he would 
receive the wool payment. Since that was corrected, we have been 
very happy with it. 

Mr. Jexninqs. Do you have any difficulty in that particular pro- 
gram, on shearing wool from the lambs, as to the administration of it, 
the small fanner feeling that perliaps he is not getting an equal cut, 
that someone is buying up the lambs, and they are getting the pro- 
ceeds, rather than the farmer himself? 

Mr. Upsal. Wasn't that corrected through the administrative act? 

Mr. Jennings. That is what I am asking you. Has it been cor- 
rected? 

Mr. Upsal. Yes; I believe it has. 

Mr. Jennings. What about the feeling, or do you encounter any 
feeling, that the manufacturers have more or less agreed on a price, 
in telling the farmer that the diflterence is going to be made up by Uie 
Government, so why worry what price you are going to get for your 
wool in the pool, or what price you are goii^ to receive, oecause the 
Government is going to make up the difference; do you have any of 
that feeling among me farmers? 

Mr. Upsal. No; I do not believe so. 

Mr. Jennings. Do you think any of that exists? 

Mr, Upsal. Well, I am not in a position to say. It is possible; it 
could, but we have not heard of anv of that sort of ai^jimient in our 
State. We have a verv strong wool pool in South Dakota, known as 
the South Dakota wool pool. 
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Mr. Jexxings. Whaf is the outlook for your wof4 poc^ this yrar. 
have you iw^eived any bids on \-our wool tlus yew? 

Mr. Vpsal. It is very low. I'hey tdl me it will be somewhnv from 
around 37 to 40 cent* a pound. And then they will advance the 
payment. 

^fr, Jenxixgs. How do they account for the fact that it is so much 
lower this year than it was l&st year? 

Mr. Ups\l. Well, I have not iieard any reason why, except that the 
market is down. 

Mr, Jennings. Well, I tlunk that is probably true and some of the 
other companies sliU have the wool they purchased last year. Is that 
one of the reasons for the low this year, do ^-ou tliink? 

Mr. Upsal. Well, I would not be in a position to answer that^ 
Congressman, I would not know. I have cot heard any arguments in 
that directioD, making those statements that tliat nugltt be the cause 
of the low price, 

Mr. Jennings. Do you think this program is going to continue to 
receive unanimous approval if it dechnes year after year? Say it is 37 
this year and it goes down to 27 next year? Of course, the farmer is 
going to get his share from the Government. If it goes dovn to 17 
next year, if perchance some collaboration should enter into the 
prt^am and it comes down to 17 or 25 cents, do you think that the 
program is going lo continue to be acceptable? 

Mr. Upsal. Well, I know, I am sure, that the farmers, or the 
producer of wool is not going to complain as long as lie is assured of a 
price up here. Maybe the consumers, the people, the cost of a suit of 
clothes ought to go down if Uie market price of wool is down. 
Shouldn't it? AVould not that be helpful to the people as a whole? 

Mr. Jen.vixgs. I should think it would be. 

That is all. I just wanted to get some views. Some of the things 
that I brought up have been discussed in conversations that I have 
listened to that some of my farmers liave been carrying on, and I 
juBt wondered if those tilings existed out in Soutli Dalkota. 

Mr. Upsal. Xot to my knowledge. I have not heard of any 
discussions along those lines. 

Mr. PoAGE. Dr. Dixon. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Upsal, we are all in pretty much agreement on the 
wool program, it has been so satisfying and successful. Now we 
cannot say the same with regard to" tiie program for other crops. 
Should we hold up this wool program until such time as we can get 
together on the other crops? 

Mr. Upsal. Well, we certainly do not want to lose the wool pro- 
gram. However, we believe that the sooner we can ^et an overall 
comprehensive farm program dealing with all commodities, protecting 
all producers — I thirik that is what we are looking forward to. 

Mr. Dixon. Well, you have not answered by question. Should 
we hold it up until we can pass a program for the other crops? 

Mr. Upsal. Let's not let it expire, in other words, let's keep the 
wool program, even if we just have to extend it from one year to 
another until the time when it can be incorporated. 

Mr. Dixon. Would you treat legislatively a crop that is in short 
supply just the same as you would a crop that is in great surplus? 

Mr. Upsal. Well, would it be justifiable to say that if we happened 
to be producers of a crop that is in short, or that wo do not nave a 
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surplus of, we should have better treatmeot than people who are 
producing craps happen to be in surplus? That is what is in my mind, 
or in our minds. Shouldn't we all be treated fairly on these com- 
modities? 

Because I am a producer of wheat also. That is my biggest income. 
We have cut down our acreage, I have reduced my acreage 36 or 37 
percent, hoping that that will help to reduce. But that is our crop, 
not wool. That is just a little side item on my place. I have b band 
of about 150 ewes. But it is a nice income on tne 



Mr. Dixon. Well, you asked me a question. I think that your 
wheat has been treated unfairly, and to go on with all these Govwn- 
ment supports will continue to treat it unfairly. You look upon the 
fair treatment by the Government in the amount of Goveroment 
intervention, ana I disagree because the crops that are in the worst 
trouble are those that have had the most help. 

Don't you think that wool is a strategic material? 

Mr. Upsal. Yea, I do. 

Mr. Dixon. Will you treat it the same as a nonstrategic material, 
and wait until you could solve the nonstrategic program before giving 
wool anything? 

Mr. Upsal. Well, I do not feel that wool is more strategic than 
wheat, as far as our overall needs, for, you know, our everyday walk in 
life. 

Mr. Dixon. Suppose we got into a wtir today, can we produce 
wheat to sustain us? 

Mr. Upsal. Yes. 

Mr. DrxoN. What would happen with wool, where would we get it 
from? We have no surplus. 

Mr. Upsal. Well we are fortunate. I im^ne there is plenty of 
wool in the world that we can buy. 

Mr. Dixon. Yes, but how far would we have to bring it and at what 
risk? 

Mr. Upsal. Well, we did it before. 

Mr. Dixon. Under great hazard and peril. 

Mr. Upsal. Yes, I will agree to that. 

But we are hoping that this wool program will increase the produc- 
tion in our sheep industry. 

Now I also wanted to say that raisii^ sheep is pretty much of, 
should I say, more or less a technical operation — much more than any 
other livestock that I have experience with. And that is why maybe 
many, many ranchers and farmers are just a little bit careful in not 
going into it, because there is a chance of great losses there. 

Mr. Dixon. Are we going to increase this production if we hold this 
fine bill, and wait until more of the sheep people go out of business, or 
are we going to increase the production through giving them some 
security, this legislation which we are all willing to pass. 

Mr. Upsal. That is what we are seeking to do in this wool program, 
aren't we? I am asking a question. 

Mr. Dixon. Yes, but we would like to get it passed and not subject 
it to the hazards of legislation for other crops, hazards of d^ay in 
getting the hill approved and having it vetoed. 

Mr. Upbal. I agree to that. We certainly want to hang on to this, 
but we want it included in an all-incluaive farm program. Because, 
just because I have a few sheep on my place, that does not put me in a 
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position of preference with the Government to Bee that my sheep, my 
wool, is protected and the rest of my crops are 

Mr. PoAGE. That is how everyone connected with the other (tops 
feel, each one of them wants to be first, and each one of them would 
like to be passed ahead of everyone else so they will not have to be 
bothered with the objections to someone else's program. 

Everyone would like to run first, but they cannot all run first. 

Mr. Upsal. That is right. 

Mr, PoAGE. At least the number of the members of the conmiittee 
feel they all ought to run together. 

Mr. Upsal. Fine, that is where it belongs. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, two wrongs do not make a right. 

Mr. PoAGE. Two wrongs do not make a right, and 2 and 2 make 4, 
and what does that have to do with what he said? What wrongs 
are you talking about? 

NIr. Dixon. We would be douig a great injustice to confuse this 
issue on wool with that of other crops, and maybe subject it to the 
hazards of legislation for other crops where opinion is divided and 
successful legislation is doubtful. This only adds one more wrong to 
the present list. 

Mr. PoAGE. There are a great many people who feel that you are 
doing a great wrong in delaying the solution tor cotton, delayii>g the 
solution for feed grains, delaying the solution for milk, and dela^ng 
the solution for wheat, and I thmk those people are just as entitled 
to their views — 

Mr, Dixon. But opinion is divided there and chances of passage are 
slim, and is not divided on the Wool Act. It could be passed easily 
if given a chance to stand on its own merits. 

Mr. PoAGE. Opinion is divided all the way along. I have not found 
anything that is unanimous in the way of agriculture. 

Are there any further questions? 

If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Upsal. 

I believe that concludes all those who have asked to be heard. The 
following statements have been submitted and without objection they 
are inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 



Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as a cosponsor of legialatioa to 
extend the National Woo! Act of lfl54, I ui^e that you favorably report a bill 
which wo lid accomplish this and provide for the continued production of wool 
in the United States. I am sure you know that Li dealing with wool we are faced 
with a situation wherein the national production is deScient and that we must 
take action to prevent the further decline of this vital commodity in our Nation. 
The present situation in which the woo^rowere find theraeelves is not one of their 
own making but rather has developed as a result of war and postwar measures 
which have affected adversely the production of wool. As pertains to the entire 
problem, I of course would much prefer the raising of tariffs which would curtail 
imports and eliminate some of the unfavoraole competition in comparison with 
foreign prod'iction. It appears, however, impossible to obtain relief by this 
means and for that reason I favor the substitute method now being used by the 
Department of Agriculture to provide incentives for our domestic production. 
There are problems in this program and I am sure many inequities, but I for 
one do not believe that the woolgrowere are to blame for the dilemma in which 
they find themselves today and for that reason I favor the participation in this 
program by the Federal Government. There is some urgency for the extension 
of ihe act before this Congress adjourns since, although it does not expire until 
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1 State or 

Mr. Chairman; May I add my voice to those urging the committee to ftppro\'e 
estension of thi- National Wool Act of 1954. There is ample evidence this act 
is ereatly assisting in the regeneration and stabilization of our domestic wool 
industry. It was originally limited to 4 years so that Congress could reapprtuse 
its operation. Now we have had a chance to look over the result-s and they are 
good — meriting your approval of at least another 4-year extension. 

I would like also to point out the Wool Act has set up what might be termed a 
pilot program in the agricultural field. It is built on the two-price concept 
and a great many people are keenly interested in the possibility of finding a way 
out of the difHcutties in other agricultural fields through similar plans. I strongly 
urge your favorable action on a deserving piece of legislation. 



House, or Represen'tativbb, 
Wathinglon, D. C, Afay SO, 1S6S. 
Hod. W. R. Poaoe, 

Chairman, Livestock and Feed Grains Svhcommiltee, 
Committee on Agricultiire, House of Repreaentalives, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Chairman : 1 resptsctfiiUy urge favorable consideration of the wool 
act extension which your committee is now studying and ask that this Btatemeat 
be made a part of tlie record of the hearings now underway. 

I particularly favor the wool legislation since it contains the compensatory pay- 
ment feature that I would like to see made a basic part of all farm law. May I 
refer you to my bill, H. R. 6841 which calls for "parity income-equivalent prices" 
among other things, as amendment to the Agricultural Adiustment Act of 1938. 
I feel this feature is essential to sound farm legislation and the permanent aolutioD 
to current farm problems. 

There are two points t urge the committee to include in this wool legjaUtion 
consideration ; 

1. The wool legislation should be made a part of the proposed comprehensive 
farm legislation. 

2, The wool legislation should be timed to expire the same date as other farm- 
commodity legislation. 

With these two provisions included, I would very much like to see the pment 
wool legislation reported favorably to our full committee. 
Kindest regards. 
Sincerely, 

Congresswoman CoTA Enutson. 

Mr, PoAGE. The committee stands in recess. 

(Wbereupou, at 11:45 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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wednbbday, hat 21, 19s8 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Livestock and Feed Grains 

OP THE Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 9:35 a, m., in room 
1310 New House Office Building, Hon. W. R, Poage (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Poa^ (presiding), Jennings, Matthews, 
Hill, Hoeven, Harvey. 

Also present: Representatives Abemathy, Jones, Hagen, Johnson, 
Mclntire, Williams, Dixon, Quie, and Fisher. 
Mabel C. Downey, clerk. 

Mr. Poage. The committee will please come to order. 
The committee is meeting this morning to further consider extension 
of the Wool Act, and we have with us here this morning Mr. Woolley, 
representing the Farm Bureau Federation. 
Mr. Woolley. 

STATEMENT OF FRANK K. WOOLLEY, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

Mr. Woolley. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Frank K. Woolley, and I am legislative counsel for the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. 

I am sorry that we did not get an opportunity to prepare a statement 
for this specific hearing, but we did prepare a statement for the Senate 
committee, and in that statement we addressed ourselves to S. 2861. 
My understanding is that the bills before this subconmiittee, that 
are being considered, are practically identical hills — as those by Mr. 
Hagen and other members that have introduced bills. There are a 
number of them. All of them are for the purpose, as I understand it, 
of extending the bill for a period of 4 years. Some of them may 
extend it indefinitely. 

Our resolutions on the subject, adopted by the voting delegates at 
the last annual meeting, read as follows: 

"We are opposed to production payments as a substitute for price 
Bupjwrts as a matter of bringing income into agriculture." That is 
our basic resolution with respect to production payments. 

On wool, our resolutions read as follows: 

"In 1954 we reluctantly supported production payments for wool to 
stimulate domestic production in accordance with the determination 
by Congress that increased domestic production was needed for 
national security. We had even greater misgivings about a checkoff 
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from GovernmeDt paymcDts to finance a promotion program for 
wool and lamb. We urgre the American Farm Bureau FederatioD 
Board of Directors to work with other principals in the wool industrj 
in a study of tlie wool problem from tlie standpoint of both production 
and processing, to provide a basis for recommending alternative 
solutions to this problem. 

"In the event such a study does not develop a feasible substitute 
for the current act wc will support a temporary extension of the 
present legislation with the compulsory checkoff provision deleted," 

You will notice, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that wc are opposed to production payments and to the use of the 
checkoff from Government payments to finance a promotion program, 
and that we desire to develop a better program for wool. However, 
such studies as we have made to date intHcate that the question 
of increasing the tariff, the question of imposing import quotas, the 
question of instituting a payment program to processors, all of those 
mat we have explored do not appear to us to be as acceptable as 
the present program. 

Now of course, we thstinguish very drastically between using pro- 
duction payments on wool and using such payments on commodities 
of which we produce a surplus here in the United States. We take 
the position that while we are opposed to production payments in 
principle, wc recognize that tliorc arc some important factors in the 
wool situation which make payments somewhat less objectionable 
for wool than they would be for most other agricultural conunodities. 
The foremost of these are: (1) that wool is a deficit commodity 
which historically has been imported in large quantities; (2) that 
Congress has determined that the production of wool should be 
increased as a national defense measure; and (3) that sizable pay- 
ments can be financed out of the 70 percent of tariff receipts on 
imports of the commodity which are not allocated to section 32 
programs. 

I will not burden the committee by going clear through our state- 
ment, but if it is all right with the committee, I would like to hare the 
rest of the comments put in the record. 

Mr. PoAGE. Without objection it will be included. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Statbuentoftj 

LEGIBLAl 

We appreciate this opportunity to present the viewa of the AmerlcaD Farm 
Bureau Federation on H. R. 951^ a bill to extend the National Wool Aot of 1064. 

Our basic position on this legislation is 
adopted by tlie voting delegates at our last 
Production payments 

We oppose production payments as a substitute for price supports or as a method 
of bringing income into agriculture. 
Wool program 

In 1954 we reluctantly supported production payments for wool to stimulate 
domestic production in accordance with a determination by Congress that In- 
creased domestic production was needed for national security. We had aven 
greater misgivings about a checkoff from Government payraenla to fitutnoe a 
promotion program for wool and lamb. 

We urge the American Farm Bureau Federation board of directors to work 
with other principals in tbc wool industry in a study of the wool problem, from the 
Btandpoiwt of both production and proeesRing, to provide a bwisior ""~" 
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•Itemative solutions to this problem. In the event such » etodf *loes not develc^ 
« feasible suhetitute for the current act we will suwort k tenipor»rf extension of 
the prraent legi^lttion with the compulsory checkoff provision d(Jeted. 

You will note that we are opposed to production payments and to the use of U 
checkoff from Gk>vemment payments to finance a promotion program and that 
we desire to develop a better program for wool. 

We h^ve repeatedly pointed out the fwrts, among others, that the payment 
iqjpro^ch i'i costly; thai the gener'l uae of payments for f»nn commodities would 
mi3allDcat« rewmroes : thst it would lead to more, not less, Go^■e^>ment regimenta- 
lioD of agriculture through efForte to correct the mi^sUocation of re9onroes, and 
hold down co^t?; thit it would me»n a disputed svibsidiaition of exports which 
might provoke retaliitory action in other countrie=; and thit it would make 
famier? dependent on Congress for their net inoomte, and possibly for a part of 
their cost's. 

While we are opposed to production payments in principle, we recc^nize that 
-there are some important fwtors in the wool situation which make payments 
BomewhW leia objectionable for wool than they would be for most other Agricul- 
tur-l oommoditjes. The foremost of theie sre (1) that wool i', a deficit commodity 
wbi:;h hi=t<>ricElly has been imported in hrgc quantities, (2) that Congress iMS 
detemiined that the production of wool should be increased as a nationpl defense 
meisure, and (3) that sizable payments can be financed out of the 70 percent of 
tariff receipts on imports of the commodity which are not dedicated to section 32 
programs. 



In the 10-year period, 1947-56, wool imports for consomntJon ranged from 35 
to 71.7 percent of domestic mill coiisuniptio.i aiid a^■c^agea 51,5 percent of miU 
oonsumption. The implications of making payments on a commodity f'rmers 
historicflly have been unwilling to produce in adequat* supply are fit different 
from t<iking this approach with commodities where production has equsled or 
exceeded domc'ttic demand. As a matter of fact, if it is to be assumed that pro- 
ducation payments are appropriite for a commodity where increased production 
is desired, it would seem to be clear that payments would be inappropriate for 
commodities where production clrevly equals or exceeds effective market demand. 

Despite the fict that wool differs from most other farm commodities there is, 
as yet, little basis for considering the present wool program a success. 

The production of shorn wool has not increa.sed under the payment program. 
On the contrarj-, it has continued to decline. In 1954, the last yeT before the 
payment prt^ram went into effect, we produced 236 million pounds of shorn wool. 
In 1957, the third year of the payment program, production was down to 226 
million pounds. 

COSTS OF PKOORAM 

Program costs greatly pjiceeded pj^pectations during the first 2 y^ars that 
the wool program was in operation, and annual payments are Still running ahead of 
the funds earmarked from tariff receipts on wool to pay prc^^am costs. Under the 
provisions of the Wool Act, $68,655,000 from tariff revenues for the period of 
January I, 1953, to March 31, 1955, was made available as s reserve when the 
payment program went into effect. This reserve fund was reduced by $26^520,000 
m the first year and by $24,943,000 in the second year of the program. Thus, in 
the first 2 years that the present wool program was in operation the Initial reserve 
was reduced by a total of $51,463,000. It is estimated that the reserve will have 
been reduced to about 59 million by the end of the 1958 marketing year. 
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The cost of the payment program has been held down to a degree by holding 
the incentive price to producers constant in the face of rising coats. The incentive 
price goal of 62 cents per pound for shorn wool was 106 percent of parity, when 
it was first announced, but 62 cents is now only 89 percent of parity. With the 
initial reserve fund almost exhausted, a substantial increase in wool production 
(toward the 300 million pound goal established by Congress), or an appreciable 
-drop in wool prices, would force a reduction in the present support level — unless 
the Congress ia prepared to supplement the taritT receipts that have been ear- 
marked for the prograra. In view of the many disadvantages of the payment 
approach, the authorization of supplemental appropriations for wool would be an 
undesirable precedent. 

In the 1956-57 marketing year producers received $40 from the Government 
for every $100 they received from the sale of shorn wool. On the basis of 1958 
cash receipts from farm marketings, a comparable program for all agriculture 
commodities would cost S8.8 billion, which happens to be approximately 73 
percent of 1956 net farm income. Agriculture would indeed be a political pawn 
if any such percentage of net farm income were dependent on Government pay- 
ments. 

I 70S. CHECKOFF 



Farm Bureau strongly supports sound, well-coordinated, voluntary promotional 
programs for agricultural commodities. We oppose compulsory, uncoordinated 
programs of the type authorized by section 708 of the Wool Act. The program 
authorized by section 708 is not voluntary since the producer can neither avoid 
payment nor get a refund. Under a truly voluntary program he could do either. 
Since the checkoff is not voluntary it, in effect, amounts to a tax on all wool- 
growers for the purpose of raising funds to be disbursed by a privage agency. 
More then $2% million is being taken from woolgrowers each year by this checkoff 
tax. It is true that 70 percent of the producers recorded as voting in the referen- 
dum held under section 708 were recorded as favoring the checkoff. But, it 
should be remembered that (1) cooperatives were allowed to vote for their mem- 
bers, and (2) the total vote was far short of the total number of sheep and wool 

Individual producers have considerably less control of the way the checkoff 
funds are spent than if contributions were voluntary, and it would be next to im- 
possible for individual producers to terminate the program — regardless of the 
direction it may take. This certainly is contrary to the basic principles of self- 
government on which our Government was established. 

There is no coordination between the promotional program for lamb financed 
by section 708 checkoff funds and the voluntary efforts of producers to expand 
consumption of all red meats — including lamb. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding with regard to the kind of 
promotional programs Farm Bureau supports, we are attaching a copy of our policy 
resolutions on this subject. 
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The fact that the Government haa been ohecUng off funds from paymeDta due 
woolgrowers and turning them over to a private group for advertising and promo- 
tional activities haa stimulated demands for legislation to make possible the use 
of checkoffs to estabiiah separate competing organizations for beef, pork, and 
lamb in each State or market area. This could prove extremely costly and waste- 
ful for livoBtock producers. 

There ia little evidence to date that the funds ooUeated under the checkoff pro- 
cedure are being used in such a way as to improve the income of aheep producers. 
This is particularly true ia the case of iamb. The per capita consumption of lamb 
has continued to decline since the promotional program went into operation. 
This, of course, reflects factors other than the promotional program because we 
cannot consume any more lamb than the producers send to market. If the promo- 
tion^ program were effective, however, we would expect that a decline in lamb 
consumption resulting from lower marketings would be accompanied by an in- 
crease in lamb prices but lamb prices have been relatively weaker than beef 
cattle and hog prices — particularly in the last year. 

For example, an 8.3-percent increase in the consumption of beet from the 
1953-56 average to 1957 was accompanied by a 1.1-percent reduction in beef 
cattle prices; a b. 7-percent reduction in lamb consumption from the 1952-56 
average to 1957 was accompanied by a decline of 0.5-percent in lamb prices; 
while a 6.1-peroent deeUne in the oonaumption of pork was accompanied by a 
1.1-percent decline in hog prices. Thus, wnen we compare 1957 with the 5-ye^ 
period, 1952-56, we find that the demand for lamb was down substantially in 
comparison with the demand for beef and little different from the demand for 
pork, despite the promotional program. Due to reduced supplies, per capita 
consumption decreased 1.4 percent for beef, 4.5 i>ercent for iamb, and 8.1 percent 
for pork in 1957 as compared with 1956, The 1.4-percent reduction in per capita 
beef consumption was accompanied by a 15.4-percent increase in beef cattle 
prices. The 8.1-percent reduction ia pork consumption was accompanied by a 
23.fi-peroent increase in bog prices. The 4.5-pereent reduction in lamb con- 
sumption was accompanied by a 7-percent increase in lamb prices. Thus, in 
1957 reduced supplies produced relatively greater price increases for hogs and 
cattle than for lamb. 

OTBEB APPROACHES BEING GXPLOSED 

In accordance with the provisions of tbe policy resolution on wool adopted at 
our last annual meeting we have been exploring alternative possibilities of pro- 
viding a better program for wool; however, we are not yet in a position to recom- 
mend a substitute for the payment program. 

Many woolgrowers wot^d prefer an increase in the tariff or authorization to 
use import quotas to a continuation of the payment program. There are, how- 
ever, some rather serious obstacles to this approach. In the first place the 
principal tariff rates now in effect on wool were established by a reciprocal trade 
agreement. Consequently any action by the United States to raise wool tariffs 
or impose import quotas on wool could have far-reaching international reper- 
cussions and could provoke retaliation against American exerts including 
exports of agricultural commodities. In the second place any increase in our 
tariff rates would t«iid to raiae the price of both foreign and domestic wool and 
thereby mt^e wool less competitive with other fibers, including the growing 
family of synthetics. These are just examples of some problems that must be 
solved to work out a aatisfactory program. 

Our preaent investigation a have not developed a aubatitute program for sheep- 
and wool producers. Therefore, at this time, wo will support legislation to 
extend the present wool program temporarily, provided the mandatory checkoff 
provision authorized by section 708 is deleted. We are continuing our exploration 
of the subject and suggest that tbe language of the extension of the act be such 
that another program could be substituted for the present one at such time as a 
better one is developed. We are taking this position because we defliiitely feel 
that wool producers need a support program, that the present wool program is 
unsound from a long-range standpoint, and that efforts to develop a better program 
should be continued. 

Attachment 

Promotion of a^rieuUttral commodities 

We beUeve that promotional work is essential for agricultural commodities. 
The American Faim Bureau Federation through State and county units should 
stimulate interest among farmers and urge increased support for sound, well 
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coordinated programs to promote the increased sale and total consumption of 
farm producte without duplication of effort. 

Wc believe that any funds raised for the purpose of promoting the Bale of farm 
commodities should be collected on a voluntary oasis, aaministered by an orgamzsi- 
tion of producers (with handlers and processors inoliided wbere it Is mutiuUlr 
agreed that they should be included) through its board or committee; and that 
such funds should be used solely for the specific purposes for which oolleoted and 
not for legislative or political activities. 

Wheie well established, nationally recognized organizations are carrying out 
industrywide promotion plans on a well coordinated national basis with adequate 
producer representation, we will continue to support and help improve them and 
will oppose tbe establishment of duplicating organizations and programs. 
Promotion of red meals 

Our policy on promotion p 

(1) Support for a sound, 
effort shoiud be increased. 

(2) The contribution and collection of funds should be handled directly between 
producers and marketing agencies on a voluntary basis. A voluntary program 
requires no new legislation. 

(3) Funds collected for promotion programs should be used solely for this 
specific purpose and not for legislative or political activities. 

(4) Tne National Livestock and Meat Board, with 33 years of esperience and 
effective work and currently operating on an annual budget of more than SI million, 
now meets the standards enumerated above. In order to increase the effective- 
ness of this organization and broaden the base of financial support, we urge that 
an aggressive effort be made to obtain the cooperation of all hveetock marketing 
agencies and other segments of the industry. If this does not adequately finance 
as rapid an expansion of the program as feasible, then we recommend that the 
amount of contribution per head of livestock be increased as soon as posUble. 

(5) We urge the increased cooperation of meatpackcrs, retailers, and restaura- 
teurs in increasing advertising and promotion work for meat products. 

Mr. WooLLEY. There is one point that we feel rather strongly 
about in connection with this and that is that we would like to see the 
wool program move ahead and be considered on its merits and not 
combmcd with a number of other measures. We think that it has 
sufficient merit to be considered as a separate bill. We think there is 
grave danger in combining the wool bill with other bill3 because of the 
experience we have had in the past that is when bills start being 
amended, and having added to them various and sundry other meas- 
ures, by the time the bill finally has been passed it has had so many 
objectionable features that even the Farm Bureau has had to recom- 
mend its veto. We think there is a possibility that we will run ^e 
same kind of a risk with respect to wool if it is combined in an omni- 
bus bill with every other commodity. 

That docs not mean that the Farm Bureau is opposed to le^- 
lation with respect to other commodities. As a matter of fact, we are 
strongly interested in legislation with respect to cotton, feed grains, 
Public Law 480, and also a number of other commodities. But we 
think that the combining of them all into one bill creates a serious 
risk, and we would like to avoid that risk if we could possibly do so 
in tne case of wool — as we would like to in the case of other com- 
modities. 

Now the second point that we feel rather strongly about with re- 
spect to this subject is the checkoff. In 1955 when we had the refer- 
endum on the wool program, section 708 was included as a part 
thereof, and the producers were in the position of either having to 
vote for the whole thing or nothing. There were, according to tbe 
census of 1954, 336,000 woolgrowers. Only 67,000 woo^rowers 
voted in the referendum: 47,000 of those woolgrowers said they 
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were in favor of it. So that was 70 percent of those voting. But 
the 70 percent of those votine was only 14 percent of the woolgrowere 
of the country, so that this had the effect of imposing a mandatory 
tax on 100 percent of the woolgrowers, by 14 percent of the wool- 
growers. 

It is our thought that the whole question of a Tolunta,ry or invol- 
ontary checkoff with respect to the promotion of agricultural com- 
modities is a very serious question, and that if you are going to approach 
tJie problem from the standpoint of having a checkoff, that there 
should be at least a minimum requirement for participation in the 
referendum. 

The board of directors of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in considering this question thought that it would be fair to re- 
quire at least 40 percent of the growers to vote in a referendum before 
a tax could be imposed on all growers. The requirement would be 
retained that at least 66^ percent of those voting by number of 
growers or head of sheep favor it even though 40 percent of the 
growers would be required to participate. We think that would be 
Healthy from the standpoint of stimulating interest in getting out the 
vote and being sure that people expressed their views on the subif^ct. 

Mr. Chairman, that is basically and fundamentally our position 
on the subject. I might point out one thing for the benefit of the 
committee, if you have not noticed it. I have here a copy of the 
release put out by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
dated August 26, 1955, on the referendum, and there were a number of 
States that did not vote 6&% percent of the producers' vote in favor of 
the program, although there was 71 percent of them in total. Of 
those States, I think it is interestii^ that there was Iowa, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, Texas, and Wyoming that 
did not show the necessary percentage in favor. In the case of 
Texas, which is the largest woolgrowing State in the Union, only 
49.4 percent of the growers indicated they were in favor of it, and 
only 51.1 percent of the number of the head of sheep in that State 
represented indicated they were in favor ot it. This is one of the 
reasons, strong reasons, why we think there ought to be more people 
participate in the referendum before there is a mandatory checkoff. 

Mr. PoAaB. Is that all you have to say, Mr. Woolley? 

Mr. WooLLBT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PoAGE. I understood you had another statement to make to 
this committee? 

Mr. WooLLEY. Well, I understood from the chairman yester- 
day that there was some question about Uie attitude of the witness 
toward the chairman of the committee, and also the attitude of the 
witness toward other members of the committee. I stated privately 
to the chairman yesterday, and I am happy to repeat agam today, 
that at no time has the witness or anyone else connected with the 
organization of the American Farm Bureau Federation^ indicated 
that they thought the chairman of this committee was a Communist, 
or had any leanings or sympathy toward them. I went hack and I 
checked up on the record of the hearing where the question came up, 
and, Mr. Chairman, on pt^e 45 of that record there was a question 
raised by Mr. Jones of Missouri. Mr. Jones is not here — Oh, yes, 
he is here. 
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There was a question raised by Mr. Jonee as to what transpired in 
his office and I think the record, of course, speaks for itself. 

Mr. Jones first raised the question about Communists on p^e 46, 
and for the record, that reads as follows: 

Mr. Jones. And eicce you have eaid you did not say what I have said, didn't 
you tell me then that the program we were suggesting ofpaymenta on cotton had 
been originally inspired by Communists, and it was a Communiat-type inspired 
program? 

That is the first reference in the record to anything about conmiunism. 
I answered that as follows: 

No. What I said to you was that in 1955, and I am glad you asked that 
question, because 

Mr, Jones interrupted and the report goes on. Then over on page 47 
there was some indication there by you, Mr. Poage, that you felt like 
we were charging you with being a Communist. And the record shows 
on page 47 as ftmows: 

Mr. WooLLBT. Mr. Poage, you have given me an opportunity to say some- 
thing I have been wanting to say in public for a long time. Anybody who takes 
the position that because someone points out that the Communists are working 
tooth and toenail to get something and thereby is characterized as saying that 
everybody that takes that position is a Communist is as unreasonable as anybody 
can possibly be. I told Mr. Jones unequivocably, and he knows it, that when I 
said that the Communists who were supporting the production payment thing, 
that this did not carry with it the idea that he or anybody else that was proposing 
produotion payments was a Communist or in sympathy with the Communists, 
The point I am trying to make — and the record is abundantly clear, your record, 
because your own record started in 1947 — is that the Communists are in favor Of 
production payments, and it raises the question that if the Communists spent 
thousands of dollars propagandizing for a particular method, and we get docu- 
ments coming out of the Soviet Embassy in Washington, D. C., advocating that, 
doesn't it cause somebody to rai^ a question as to whether or not it might or 
might not be against our interest. That is the question, and it is not that you 
are a Communist. I know you are not, at least I hope you are not. 

Now with respect to tjiat last phrase, I imderstand that that is the 
point that the chaiimaa takes exception to. I think if you will recall 
the situation, Mr, Jones was talMug, Mr. Poage was talking, I was 
talking, Mr. Flemii^ was tiding to get the floor and I insist that I 
did not in any way intend to unply or say that you were a Communist. 
All J was trying to make clear was that the Communists were back of 
production payments, they have spent all kinds of energy promoting it. 
I have a file here that is at least a foot thick on the subject, showmg 
that beginning in 1947 they have been working at it. As a matter 
of fact, I have in my briefcase right now the May 1958 issue of Political 
Affairs, which is a Communist publication, in which they come out 
and say that: "Later, Secretary of Agriculture Brannan borrowed 
the idea for his Brannan Flan but weakened it by raising to $25,000 
the amount of production to be supported." 

I certainly do not want the record to leave the impression that 
I think because tlie Communists are pushing production payments 
that anyone in the Congress is connected with the Communist Party 
in any way, or is necessarily sympathetic to their ideas. I have never 
intended that, and I have denied it to everyone at every time, and 
anything that anyone says to the contrary is a complete misunder- 
staiiding. 

Mr. Poage. Thank you, Mr. Woolley. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Woolley? 
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Mr. Hill. I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

What can this committee do, or the farm organization, to bring 
about a wider representation in tlie minds of the farmers when we 
offer a vote on what type and kind of program they wish? In other 
words, what educational program can we carry out, the farm organi- 
zation and members of this agriculture committee, to get a lai^er 
percentage of participation in the vote? What are we going to do 
about it? 

Mr. WooLLEY. Well, I assume that your question is in connection 
with the wool program? 

Mr. Hill. No, it is not, it is in connection with all the programs 
where we give a fanner a chance to make a selection. Now if he is 
not going to make that selection, in percentage enough to represent 
the thinking of the farmers that grow that crop, what is the use of 
putting out a questionnaire asking his position — when you are not 
going to get many replies? 

Mr. WooLLEY. Well, we take the position in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Mr. Hill, that it is our responsibility to present 
as many facts as we can through all of our various media to the farmers 
as to what the pros and cons are with respect to any referendum that 
is put to them for a vote. We do not take the point of view that it is 
our responsibility, we think it is improper on our part, to tell them 
how they are to vote. We just merely do everythmg we can to see 
that they understand that a vote is being taken, and that it is in the 
interest of everyone to know the issues on both sides, and we do 
evenrthing we can to m^e that they vote with respect to the subject. 

mr. Hill. Have you any indications that would convince you that 
any of these questionnaires sent to the farmers are receiving more 
support, or more of the farmers are participating today than there 
were 5 years ago, or are we making any headway? 

Mr. WooLLEY. I have no evidence that indicates to me that more 
farmers participate now than did at any time. As a matter of fact, I 
think that in the thirties there was a higner percentage of participation 
in the referendum at that time than there is now. Of course, I think 
it should be recognized that there are provisions in the procedures and 
in the law which exclude from voting a number of producers with 
respect to many of these commodities, and most of those exclusions 
we find ourselves out of sympathy with. I have particular reference 
to the 15-acre provision in the case of wheat. We do not think it is 
wise to exclude the farmers from voting in that particular instance; 
we would eliminate that sort of an exception. We also have the 
feeling in the Farm Bureau that any of these referendums are not 
adequate from the standpoint of allowing everyone to participate in 
the vote who is affected thereby. We have the feeling that whenever 
you take acreage out of wheat or cotton and that acreage can then be 
devoted to other crops, that farmers who are producing other crops 
also have an interest in it, and that by limiting the vote to just the 
immediate producers affected, that you thereby do not get a represen- 
tative vote. 

Mr. Hill. One other question, an idea of my own: Why should a 
sheep producer and a wool grower of a little flock of 10 sheep on his 
farm have exactly the same power in voting on a referendum as the 
grower in the West with a flock, we will say, of 6,000? 

Mr. WooLLEY, Well, that question 
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Mr. Hill. He has little or no effect od the market if he only has a 
flock of 7 or 8 head. That would be just the opposite of what you 
are saying about the com and wheat. 

Mr. WooLLEY. Well, that of course, involves a very deep-seated 
question of your philosophy as to qualifications of voters. Our 
basic philosophy is that everyone who has an interest ousht to be 
permitted to vote, and the fact that that interest is a smajQ interest 
should not be weighed against someone who has a larger financial 
interest. It may be that this small interest that the person has is all 
the interest that he has in any commodity, and it may be very im- 
portant to him although it is very small in teims of dollars and cents. 

Mr. Hill. Well, doesn't your reasoning come from the idea that 
you are letting political issues affect your thinking on agriculture? 
Now certainly the people who produced the wool ought to set or 
influence the type of legislation. 

Mr. WooLLEY. Well, of course, Mr. Hill, when we 

Mr. Hill. Now they do that politically, but certainly not in wool 
production because I can take 10 States, maybe not quite 10 States, 
and find 75 to 90 percent of your wool production. 

Mr. Woolley. We are not adverse to a requirement that is based 
on the number of head of sheep. We are not opposed to that. We 
think that that could be worked in. 

Mr. Hill. That ia probably the way it ought to be. 

Mr. WooLLBY. We are not opposed to that. We think it ought to 
be in conjunction with all growers, too. We think you could say 

Mr. Hill. The thing that ia causing my thinking, I will give you 
an illustration : The State of New York has four hundred thousand 
some acres of wheat, but they grow most of it for what? Feed. Then 
when it comes to a vote to control the price of wheat, which they do 
not put in the market at tdl, very little, then you say to our growers 
in the High Plains and the western section of the United States, 
"Well, here these httle folks with 15 to 20 acres of wheat have just 
as much power at the ballot as the man with a thousand acres in 
Colorado or Kansas." Now, just tell me a more unfair way of voting 
you could have than that? 

Mr. Woolley. We think it is an inevitable consequence of miTing 
up economic problems with political problems. We think that when 
an economic problem gets tossed into the poHtical arena farmers 
must stand on the political effects as well as economic effects. This 
is a part of the problem on the whole farm program. How to recon- 
cile pohtical and economic considerations when they both come 
together the way they do in the farm program. This is one of our 
real problems. 

Mr. PoAQB. Thank you, Mr; WooUey, we are glad to receive your 
statement. 

Mr, Woolley. Thank you. 

Mr. FoAQE. Congressman Fisher must go to his own committee 
so we will hear from him now. 
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STATEKEHT OF THE HON. 0. CLA&X FBHEK, 81ST DISTRICT, 
TEXAS 

Mr. Fisher. Mr, Chairman, the hearings are about to conclude on 
the extension of the Wool Act, which was passed by Congress 4 years 
ago on sort of a trial-run basis to see how it would worfe. It seems 
now that practically ail organizations dealing with this subject are in 
favor of it, the National Grange, the Farmers Union, the Farm 
Bureau, and most all of the witnesses, in fact in this committee all of 
the witnesses who have been heard here, are in favor of it. So ap- 
parently it has worked very well. This being a deficit commodity, 
this undertaking to stabilize it and encourage more production seems 
to have woriied very well. 

There is one thing that I would like to point out in conclusion, 
reemphasizing what I said at the original hearings held about 2 
months ago, and that is the problem that has developed about the 
financing of the pr og ram. When the incentive payment program 
under the National Wool Act of 1954 was first proposed, it was felt that 
over the years an amount equal to 70 percent of the specific duties col- 
lected on wool and wool manufactures would be sufficient to finance 
the payments required to bring the national average price received 
for wool in the free market up to incentive level. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 limits the total amount of payments 
up to any date to the cumulative total of that amount from January 1 , 
1953, to the same date. Only 70 percent was taken so as not to inter- 
fere with the 30 percent appropriated for use under section 32 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. No one wanted to disturb that, of 
course. Seventy percent of the specific duties only were taken be- 
cause in 1954 it was thoi^ht that such a portion would be adequate 
even though the specific duties constitute only about two-thirds of 
all duties collected on imports of wool and wool manufactures. In 
addition to the specific dutiea, there are the ad valorem duties. These 
are the duties collected at a rat« in percentage of the value of the prod- 
uce being imported. The specific duties are the ones that are figured 
at a fixed number of cents per pound. Kaw wool, for example, carries 
only a specific duty. Wool fabrics imported carry both a specific duty 
and an ad valorem duty. 

With the general decline in imports of raw wool in recent years, 
and the lower prices received for wool by domestic growers than was 
anticipated, it is apparent that the specific duties are insufficient to , 
finance the payments required to maintain the incentive price for 
shorn wool at a truly incentive level. 

I think everyone realizes that if and when the act is extended 
provision should be made to provide sufficient funds for carrying 
out its intent, and we believe the logical method to do this is the 
amendment as originally proposed, about 2 months ^o, which would 
allow the use of funds to an amount equal to 70 percent of all wool 
duti^, rather than limiting it to just 70 percent of specific duties. 

1 wanted to emphasize that, Mr. Chautnan, in conclusion, and 1 
also ask permission to include that as part of my statement. 

Mr. PoAQE. Without objection it will be made a part of the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Chairman, at the time of the ori^nal hearings on the 16 bills pendiog 
before thia committee to extend the National Wool Act of 1954, with the oon- 
ouirence of the authore of all these bills, I propose to this oommittee 2 amend- 
mentB. One would provide more funds if needed to carry out the intent of the 
program and the other would lengthen the period of time for which the act would 
De extended. 

Developments since the early February period at which these amendmenta 
were presented, together with later figures and estimates of need, indicate even 
more than before the importance of these amendments for oommittee considera- 
tion. 

In April, the first month of the 1958 marketing year, the average of prices re- 
ceived by growers tor shorn wool was 37.7 cents a pound. After reaching 66.4 
cents last June, the reported monthly averaf^s of prices received by growers has 
declined to the lows of late 1956 and early 1956. The current market quotatiooB 
at Boston are even lower — they are the lowest ia 12 years, being down to their 
levels of late 1946 and early 1947. 

Prices for wool in the domestic market began to decline last June following the 
reduction of prices in the world market. Curtailed buying by the United States 
and Japan and uncertainty of demand prospects in the United Kingdom and 
France were initially depressing factors in the world market. Inventory ao- 
cumula^ion was discouraged by the increases in interest rates in both the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Subsequently, there was a further easing of 
demand for wool in the world market generally. 

Before the decline in prices began last summer, world production and consump- 
tion of wool were about in balance. However, after having increased for 3 years 
in a row, consumption began to decline in 1957 and by the last quarter was about 
10 percent below a year earlier. The rate of United States mill consumption of 
>^)parel wool has declined to less than two-thirds of what it was a year ago and 
is now about one-half of what it was before the decline in United States mill con- 
sumption began in the summer of 1956. 

Historically, United States mill consumption of wool has followed a cyclical 
pattern, the cycle being from l>j to about 3 years in length. It has now been on 
the decline since the summer of 1956. 

Wool prices in the United States are currently being unduly depressed in 
relation to prices in the world market by the combination of three factors— the 
cyclically low rate of mill consumption, the resulting high ratio of stocks to mill 
use, and the recession in general business activity. Wool prices have always been 
most sensitive to general economic outlook. Uncertainty on the part of buyers 
as to the duration and extent of the decline in business activity is doubtless a 
predominate factor accounting for the current low level of prices In this country. 

Even with the reduced consumption of wool per capita resulting from the 
trend toward lighter weight fabric and competition from the manmade fibers, 
the deficit situation of the United States with respect to wool is such that Imports 
will continue to be required over the years ahead even with domestic production 
of shorn wool increased to 300 million pounds, grease basis, annually. 

Over the long run with the CCC-owned wool out of the picture and the United 
States continuing on an import basis, wool prices in this country will largely be 
determined by the level of prices in the world market. The major wool exporting 
countries whose national economy is largely dependent upon wool, have a vital 
interest in maintaining prices and from past history may be expected to take stepa 
to prevent disastrously low prices for wool. Prices in the world market have 
declined to levels where steps are already being taken in New Zealand and South 
Africa to support prices. With any stability of prices in the world market, wool 
in the United States is in position to promptly reflect any cyclical improvement 
in mill consumption or in the general business outlook. 

Except for periods like the present which is considered temporary, the national 
average of prices received by growers for shorn wool may be expected to range 
from 45 to 50 cents a pound. At such levels, the annual payments required under 
the National Wool Act of 1954 with the incentive price for shorn wool at 62 oenta 
will total from 40 to 60 million dollars. 

With these things in mind, I have worked up a table showing a projection of 
payments under the wool payment program and the duty collections which would 
be available through the 1958 marketing year with prices at approximately their 
current level. I would like to file that with the committee for the record. It 
should be realized these are projections and there is every hope that there will 
be an Improvement in the market situation before the bulk of the 1958 clip wool 
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From tbese figures it appears that the total amount of payments required for 
the 4 marketing; years under the National Wool Act of 1964 ma^ exceed the duty 
collections available for payments through the cloae of the 1958 marketing year 
by around $25 million. Under the act the duty collections after the close of the 
marketioKyearandupuntil the time the payments are actually made can be used in 
figuring the total amount available for payments. However, unless wool pricea 
improve or imports are greater than assumed in these projections, provlsioDS 
should be made for additional funds to make the payments for the current mar- 
keting year; otherwise the payments may be unduly deli^ed. 

When the incentive payment program under the National Wool Act of 1954 
was first proposed, it was felt that over the years an amount equal to 70 percent 
of tbe specific duties collected on wool and wool manufactures would be sufficient 
to finance the payments required to bring the national average price received 
for wool in the free market up to an incentive level. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 limits the total amount of payments up to 
any date to the cumulative total of that amount from January 1, 1953, to the 
same date. Only 70 percent was taken so as not to interfere with tbe 30 percent 
appropriated for use under section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
Seventy percent of the specific duties only were taken because in 1954 it was felt 
that such a portion would be adequate even tho'igb the specific duties constitute 
only about two-thirds of all duties collected oa imports of wool and wool manu- 
factures. In addition to the specific duties, there are the ad valorem dutiee. 
These are the duties collected at a rate in percentage of the value of the product 
being imported. The specific duties are the ones that are figured at a fixed num- 
ber of cents per pound. Kaw wool, for example, carries only a specific duty. 
Wool fabrics imported carry both a specific duty and an ad valorem duty. 

With the general decline in imports ot raw wool in recent years and the lower 
prices received for wool by domestic growers than was anticipated, it is apparent 
that the specific duties are insulBcient to finance the payments required to main- 
tain tbe incentive price for shorn wool at a truly incentive level. 

Demand for raw wool in this country is being restricted and hence prices to 
growers lowered because of the competition from imports of wool manufactures. 
80 in figuring the amounte available for price assistance to woolgrowers, it would 
be only logical to consider all dutiefl instead of only the specific portion of the 
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duties collected. This would increase the amounts available for payments by about 
SOpercent. 

1 think everyone realizes that if and when the act is extended provisions should 
be made to provide sufficient funds for carrying out its intent and we believe t^e- 
logical method to do this is the amendment as originaLy proposed which would 
allow the use of funds up to an amount equal to 70 percent of all wool duties, 
rather than limiting it to just 70 percent of specific duties. 

At this point, I would like to present to the committee a table showing the ad 
valorem amounts of duties collected as well as the specific duties. 
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Mote. — Compiled Iram data fumlsbed by the Tresaury DepBrtmeat. 

This table shows that the amendment would make available approximately 
50 percent more funds than under the present language of the act, in the event it 
was needed. 

The second amendment proposed to your committee earlier would remove the 
4-year limit on the operation of the act. 

The incentive payment program under the National Wool Act is proving to be 
a sound solution to the special problem of wool and it really should De continued 
without termination date. Due to the longtime nature of sheep and wool pro- 
duction, woolgrowers musit be assured of the continuance of such price assistance 
over ft period of years in order for them to maintain and increase their production 
in accord with the intent of the act. Farmers or ranchers cannot afford to go into 
sheep or wool production for a short period as they can in the case of crops. There 
is a problem of obtaining breeding stock and arranging for the graaing and maio- 
tenance for the animals the year round. 
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Any limitation on the period of the program tends to detr&et from the ineentive 
price as an incentive for increased proaiicuon just like at the present time. There 
will be some uncertainty on the part of growers aa to whether to retain more of 
their ewe lamba for breeding stock until they know definitely whether the incentive 
prc^am on shorn wool ia to be continued beyond March 31, 1959. 

In order to maintain the gains toward Increaaed wool production already under 
yitd, an incentive price for the 195B marketing year which begins neat April 
muat be announced this summer. Otherwise, our domestic wool growers wilt 
figun that they cannot count upon more than the free market price for their 
-wpol a'ter March 31, 1959, when the authority for Incentive payments under the 
present act empires. Without assurance of continuance of an incentive levej, 
they will not have the confidence to retain ewe lambs for breeding stock. 

Increases in sheep and wool production due to the very nature of the enter- 
prise can be only gradual even under the most favorable conditions. Con- 
sidering the time it takes to hold back more ewe lambs for breeding and getting 
those lambs into production, a 3- or 4-perceDt increase annually ia about all that 
-can be expected m practical operations. Raising more sheep is not like raising 
more wheat where the seeding of 1 more bushel of wheat can result in 3D or 40 
more bushels within a few months. 

Due to the longtime nature of the sheep and wool enterprise, a continuing 
pro-am is essential to give growers the confidence needed for them to make plana 
for mcreasing wool production. The incentive price must be announced at the 
time they are deciding whether or not to hold back their ewe lambs for future 
breeding purposes and thus long before the increased production from those Iambs 
-will reach the market. 

I respectfully, therefore, urge this committee assist the sheepmen of the United 
Btates by providing as early an extension of the National Wool Act as is possible. 

In closing, I would like to direct my remarks to some considerable comment 
made vcsterday at the hearing as to whether or not the Wool Act was working 
towarcl the goal of increased production. 

According to latest estimates, domestic production of shorn wool laat year 
totaled 235 million pounds compared to the goal for an annual production of 300 
million pounds as the declared policy of Congress under the National Wool Act 
ot 1954. 

With regard to the accomplishments of the incentive-payment program toward 
increasing wool production, growers did not get their first payments under the 
program untU the summer of 1956. Furthermore, severe drought conditions 
prevailed in Texas and other important sheep producing areas during the first 
years of the program. 

According to the release by the Department of Agriculture February 14, stock 
sheep and lambs on ranches January 1 were estimated at 27.390,000 head, or 3 
percent more tlian a year earlier and the largest inventory number since January 1, 
1953. Ewe lamb numbers increased sharply to 4,347,000 head, a gain of 16 
percent from a year earlier, and reached the highest level since January 1, 1962. 

The retention of more ewe lambs indicates that the incentive-payment program 
is encouraging growers to expand their sheep and wool production operations as 
range and forage conditions permit in accordance with the intent of the act. 
There were increases in stock sheep numbers last year in 8 of the 13 western sheep 
States and in 21 of the 35 native States. 

Current reports on the prices being paid for ewe lambs and breeding stock, both 
in the western and In the native sheep States, show that the greater interest in 
sheep raising is continuing. The increase in sheep production contributes to a 
passland agriculture in areas that have been producing cash crops in surplus, and 
IS of benefit from that standpoint. 

Mr. PoAGB. Thank you very much, Mr. Fisher. 

Is there anyone else who wants to be heard on wool? Does anyone 
have a statement they want to file or make? 

Mr. Hagbn. I wish to ask a question 

Mr. Poagb. We can hardly take the time, Mr. Hagen. Mr. 
Fisher is leaving for his own committee raeeting, and Uie Dairy 
Subcommittee has to meet here. We l^ave to adjourn. 

Mr. Haoen. Mr. Jennings raised a point the other day about 
whether there was any collusion 

Mr. Poagb. There is no witness before us of whom to ask a question . 
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Mr. Haqen. Mr. Frankliu is in the audience. 

Mr. PoAQE. Mr. Franklin is not a witness, and the Dairy Subcom- 
mittee is due to meet here. We have imposed on them too long. 
We simply have to let them meet. The subcommittee will now ad- 
journ to room 1308. You may come there and ask any question you 
wish to, but we have to give this room to the conmiittee to whom it 



The committee will move into executive session in room 130S. 
(Whereupon, at 10:05 a. m., the subcommittee went into executive 
session.) 
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